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CHAPTER  I 

The  dawn  wind  was  blowing  keenly  across  the  desert. 

Shapeless  in  heavy,  close-drawn  cloaks,  their  backs  bent 
to  the  blast,  three  horsemen  rode  slowly  through  the  gloom 
pursuing  a  cautious  way  over  broken,  rocky  ground  that, 
masked  with  a  thin  layer  of  shifting  sand,  hid  many  an  ugly 
pitfall  where  a  slipping  hoof  might  have  led  to  more  or  less 
serious  consequence  to  both  beast  and  man. 

It  was  no  road  to  travel  in  the  darkness. 

But  despite  the  nervousness  of  the  horses  whose  trem- 
bling limbs  and  snorting  breaths  evidenced  their  uneasi- 
ness, despite  the  occasional  smothered  ejaculations  of  two 
of  the  party  the  little  troop  went  steadily  on. 

The  leader,  muffled  in  a  black  burnous  which,  enveloping 
him,  hung  down  on  either  side  of  the  saddle  and  seemed  to 
merge  imperceptibly  into  the  glossy  blackness  of  his  horse, 
was  almost  invisible  in  the  obscurity;  while,  riding  a  few 
paces  behind  him,  his  companions,  white  clad,  appeared 
like  two  attendant  specters.  Mile  after  mile  they  plodded 
forward,  leaving  the  horses  free  to  pick  their  own  trail 
over  the  treacherous  track,  trusting  evidently  more  to  the 
animals'  instinct  than  to  their  own  judgment. 
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Suddenly  the  wind  dropped,  abruptly  as  it  had  risen  an 
hour  before,  and  in  the  succeeding  calm  the  air  seemed 
filled  with  a  heavy  brooding  silence,  a  silence  so  intense 
that  it  could  be  almost  felt. 

It  was  as  if  the  earth,  wrapped  in  suspense,  lay  waiting 
breathless  for  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 

Only  the  ceaseless  whispering  of  the  sand  and  the  occa- 
sional sharp  ring  of  shod  feet  on  rock  broke  the  utter 
stillness.  But  the  lull  passed  and  the  wind  blew  again, 
colder  than  before.  And  cursing  volubly  the  two  attend- 
ant Arabs  drew  their  cloaks  tighter,  crouching  lower  in  their 
saddles. 

But  their  leader  appeared  indifferent  both  to  the  chill 
air  and  to  the  grumbling  of  his  followers.  His  head  held 
high,  regardless  of  the  stinging  particles  of  sand  that 
whipped  his  face,  he  seemed  oblivious  of  his  surroundings, 
immersed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

And  his  thoughts  were  apparently  pleasant  ones,  for 
presently  he  began  to  hum  softly  through  his  teeth  the  air 
of  a  gay  little  French  chanson.  The  sound  was  very  faint. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  it  blew  away  and  was  lost  in 
the  sighing  wind,  but  not  before  it  reached  the  keen  ears 
of  the  two  men  who  rode  behind.  One  reined  in  his  horse, 
checking  him  slightly.  "Allah!"  he  growled,  with  a  shiver, 
"he  sings!" 

"It  is  good  to  be  young — and  a  lover,"  retorted  the  other 
sententiously.  But  the  subsequent  chuckle  robbed  his 
words  of  any  hint  of  criticism  and  betrayed  his  own  natural 
sympathy,  for  he  was  himself  but  a  few  years  older  than 
the  singer. 

The  gloom  intensified. 
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Then  little  by  little  the  blackness  of  night  gave  way  to 
the  birth  of  a  new  day.  The  morning  light  came  slowly 
at  first,  timidly  asserting  itself  as  though  fearful  of  its  own 
power,  but  gradually  gaining  in  strength  to  lay  bare  at 
length  the  arid  desolation  of  a  scene  that  showed  grim  and 
menacing  in  the  chill  grayness  of  the  dawn. 

Stark  desert,  spread  out  in  lonely  grandeur,  a  wilderness 
of  sand  broken  by  low  rocky  hills  which  ran  in  diagonal 
chains  from  north  to  south.  In  the  half  light  these  took  on 
an  exaggerated  size. 

But  every  moment  the  day  was  brightening.  Overhead 
in  the  clear  sky  the  stars  were  paling  and  dying  one  by 
one.  And,  all  at  once,  far  off  in  the  east,  a  faint  streak  of 
pinkish  light  became  visible  low  down  on  the  horizon,  a 
streak  that  grew  and  deepened  until  it  leaped  like  a  flame  of 
fire  across  the  heavens. 

A  riot  of  color,  and  then  from  out  of  its  crimson  bed  the 
sun  rose  grandly  like  a  golden  balL  And  with  its  coming 
the  dawn  wind  ceased. 

The  Arabs  drew  rein  and  dismounted.  But  the  morning 
prayer  of  the  two  attendants  was  perfunctory  and  of  short 
duration  while  the  leader  did  not  even  kneel,  but  remained 
standing  with  bent  head  beside  the  big  black  horse  that 
turned  and  thrust  his  muzzle  against  his  master's  breast, 
nozzling  him  affectionately. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  in  the  saddle  again  and 
heading  for  the  nearest  range  of  hills,  the  horses  stretched 
out  in  a  long,  swinging  gallop. 

In  the  morning  light  the  desert  assumed  a  less  forbidding 
aspect;  mysterious  still,  and  awe-inspiring  by  reason  of 
its  vast  emptiness  it  yet  breathed  a  strange  atmosphere  of 
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peacefulness  that  was  curiously  at  variance  with  its  savage 
appearance. 

To  the  three  men  speeding  over  its  shifting  surface  it  was 
an  open  book.  From  childhood  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  its  every  mood;  they  knew  intimately  all  the  multi- 
farious phases  of  its  sudden  transitions,  all  its  smiling  calm, 
all  its  swift  tempestuous  fury.  There  was  in  it  no  condition, 
elementary  or  human,  that  they  did  not  know. 

Theirs  was  the  knowledge  bred  of  experience.  Sons  of  a 
land  where  hidden  dangers  lurk  perpetually,  they  took  cer- 
tain precautions  but  betrayed  no  uneasiness,  accepting  the 
inevitable  with  fatalistic  indifference  that  was  their  racial 
inheritance.  Superbly  mounted  and  heavily  armed,  they 
seemed  prepared  for  any  contingency  and  careless  of  its 
consequence.  And  at  the  moment  there  appeared  to  be  no 
cause  for  apprehension.  As  far  as  eye  could  see  the  desert 
was  empty. 

A  desolate  spot,  avoided  by  caravans  and  where  even  the 
traces  of  passing  nomads  were  infrequent  and  not  recent, 
for  the  region  was  waterless  and  the  scanty  tufts  of  dried 
herbage,  showing  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  fresh  growth  that  in 
a  few  weeks  would  thrust  doggedly  from  out  of  the  arid  soil, 
were  few  and  far  between.  Flat  and  featureless,  this 
stretch  of  country  offered  no  vantage  ground,  no  cover  where 
an  enemy  could  wait  concealed,  though  the  twisting  defiles 
of  the  hills  beyond  were  a  natural  trap  where  an  army  could 
have  lain  hidden.  But  the  thought  of  an  ambuscade,  if 
thought  there  was,  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  three  riders. 

Rather  did  they  increase  their  pace  as  they  neared  their 
destination,  while  the  horses — tall,  rangy  beasts  bred  for 
speed  and  endurance — responded   gallantly   to   the   effort 
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demanded  of  them.  Strung  out  one  behind  the  other  they 
swept  across  the  desert,  racing  as  if  tireless. 

And  the  Arabs,  sitting  like  centaurs,  rode  them  magnifi- 
cently. Motionless  in  the  saddle,  their  burnouses  billowing 
round  them  in  great  swelling  folds,  their  rifles  held  athwart 
their  knees,  they  seemed  as  tireless  and  enduring  as  the 
hardy  animals  they  bestrode. 

In  the  deceptive  atmosphere  the  hills  appeared  higher 
and  more  distant  than  they  really  were,  but  momentarily 
they  were  looming  nearer  and  dwindling  in  size. 

A  final  spurt,  in  which  the  two  attendants  ranged  abreast 
of  their  leader,  and  the  first  outlying  spur  of  the  hills  was 
reached,  the  horses  checking  suddenly  in  a  great  slithering 
rush  that  brought  them  to  the  very  foot  of  a  steep  rock  that 
rose  sheer  and  jagged  above  their  heads. 

The  leader  dismounted,  and  turning  his  horse  over  to  one 
of  his  men,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  fixedly  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  come.  Seemingly  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  tall  and  slenderly  built  though  with 
wide  shoulders  that  gave  promise  of  further  development, 
he  carried  himself  arrogantly.  His  handsome  face,  lean  and 
bronzed  with  the  sun,  was  clean  shaven,  displaying  a  firm, 
obstinate  chin  and  a  straight,  somewhat  cruel  mouth. 
Thick  black  brows,  drawn  together  in  a  heavy  scowl,  shaded 
a  pair  of  dark  blue  eyes  that  at  the  moment  were  somber 
with  thought. 

A  variety  of  expressions  flitted  across  his  face  as  he 
gazed  out  over  the  desert.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  seeking 
for  anything  tangible.  Rather  did  he  seem  to  be  lost  in 
mental  conflict  in  which  doubt  and  indecision  finally  gave 
way  to  a  look  of  set  determination. 
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Shrugging  slightly,  as  if  dismissing  an  unpleasant  recollec- 
tion, he  flung  back  his  heavy  burnous  and,  swinging  on  his 
heel,  went  to  join  his  men  who,  standing  close  together  and 
conversing  in  undertones,  had  been  watching  him  intently. 

Of  these  one  was  tall  and  slender  as  his  leader,  the  other 
short  and  more  heavily  built,  but  an  unmistakable  similarity 
of  features  and  expression  proclaimed  them  brothers. 

They  drew  apart  at  his  coming  and  the  shorter  of  the 
two,  who  seemed  the  elder,  offered  him  some  dates  from  a 
bag  he  had  taken  from  his  saddle.  But  refusing  them  the 
young  man  dropped  down  on  to  the  sand  and,  settling  him- 
self comfortably  with  his  back  against  a  rock,  took  a  gold 
case  from  the  pocket  of  his  silk  gandoura  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  he  remained  smoking,  preserving 
a  silence  his  followers  were  careful  not  to  break.  But  their 
eyes  rarely  quitted  his  face  and  they  were  both  obviously 
uneasy,  expressing  their  constraint  each  after  his  own 
fashion — the  elder  sitting  motionless,  scowling  as  earlier  his 
master  had  scowled,  while  his  brother  fidgeted  restlessly, 
playing  with  a  little  heap  of  small  stones  he  had  collected 
and  glancing  continually  at  the  rocks  overhead  as  if  he 
anticipated  an  interruption  to  their  solitude. 

At  last  the  young  Chief  rose  to  his  feet  and  signaled  for 
his  horse.  But  the  laughing  jest  that  accompanied  his 
order  died  on  his  lips  as  he  saw  the  men  return  leading  their 
own  horses  also. 

He  made  a  curt  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"No  need  for  them.  I  go  alone,"  he  said  peremptorily, 
catching  the  bridle  of  his  plunging  mount  and  maneuvering 
to  get  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  the  elder  man  held  for  him. 

"Thou  shalt  await  me  here,  Ramadan — it  was  understood. 
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Thou  also,  S'rir,"  he  added  sharply  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
younger  brother  who  was  already  halfway  into  the  saddle. 

Followed  a  storm  of  protest,  a  duet  of  heated  expostula- 
tion which  ranged  from  abject  entreaties  to  expressions  of 
open  rebellion.  But  entreaties  and  argument  alike  failed  to 
alter  the  Chief's  decision.  Mounted  now  and  restraining 
with  difficulty  his  impatient  horse,  he  stared  down  at  his 
excited,  gesticulating  followers  with  visible  annoyance  that 
augmented  rapidly  until,  quite  suddenly,  he  lost  his  temper. 

"Be  silent!"  he  stormed,  "Do  I  give  orders — or  do  you? 
Hast  not  heard,  must  I  speak  again?  /  go  alone."  Rama- 
dan's  hand  clenched  on  the  stirrup  he  still  held. 

"We  would  go  also,"  he  persisted. 

"And  where  for?" 

The  man's  eyes  wavered,  but  he  held  his  ground  obsti- 
nately. "It  is  not  safe,"  he  muttered  reluctantly,  as  if  the 
words  were  forced  from  him. 

For  a  moment  the  Chief's  eyes  flashed  ominously.  Then, 
like  the  passing  of  a  summer  storm,  his  anger  evaporated  in 
a  peal  of  boyish  laughter.  "Safe — O  timid  maid,"  he 
mocked.  "Since  when  hast  thou  thought  of  safety,  Rama- 
dan?" 

"Thy  safety,  lord,  not  mine,"  retorted  Ramadan  hotly. 

"Mine  or  thine,  'tis  all  alike — and  all  foolishness.  Nay, 
Ramadan,  no  more.    I  go  alone.    Wait  thou  till  I  return." 

"And  if  thou  dost  not  return?" 

The  Chief's  sharp,  shovel-shaped  stirrup  touched  his 
horse's  flank,  making  him  rear  almost  perpendicularly  and 
forcing  the  Arab  to  quit  his  hold.  "If  I  do  not  return — "  he 
cried  with  a  reckless  laugh,  "then  seek  for  me  in  heaven  or 
hell — for  assuredly  thou  wilt  penetrate  to  both  in  search  of 
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me."  And  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  was  gone  in  a  swirl 
of  dust  and  sand. 

Together  the  two  brothers  watched  him  until  a  jutting 
spur  of  rock  hid  him  from  sight.  Then  they  faced  each 
other,  the  elder  cursing  deeply,  the  younger  smiling  enig- 
matically. 

*'If  harm  comes  to  him — what  of  my  lord?"  burst  out 
Ramadan  suddenly. 

S'rir's  smile  became  a  grin  in  which  there  was  no  mirth 
and  he  made  an  expressive  gesture  that  was  very  significant. 

"Say  rather — what  of  us?"  he  returned,  meaningly.  But 
the  next  minute  he  shrugged  with  real  or  assumed  indiffer- 
ence, his  eyes  sweeping  upward  to  the  sun. 

"Three  hours,  he  told  us  last  night,"  he  remarked  calmly. 
"So  be  it.  For  three  hours  we  will  wait,  and  if  in  three 
hours  he  comes  not — then,  O  brother,  we  are  like  to  see 
either  heaven  or  hell.  Meanwhile  I  sleep."  And  with  a 
short  laugh  he  pulled  the  hood  of  his  burnous  over  his  head 
and  curled  up  on  the  sand,  leaving  his  less  philosophical 
brother  to  wTestle  alone  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  which, 
carried  lightly  for  years,  had  lately  become  threatening  to 
his  peace  of  mind. 

But  far  beyond  the  spur  of  rock  that  hid  him  from  his 
followers'  anxious  gaze  the  rider  on  the  big  black  horse 
was  speeding  across  the  desert  with  no  hint  of  trouble  on 
his  handsome  face.  Forgetful  of  his  men's  insistence,  of 
his  own  short  outburst  of  temper;  conscious  only  of  his 
youth,  his  strength,  and  of  the  pleasure  awaiting  him,  he 
rode  at  breakneck  pace  towards  a  second  spur  of  rock  that, 
like  the  one  behind  him,  jutted  out  into  the  sand  a  mile  or 
two  away. 
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Within  these  two  arms  of  rock  lay  a  natural  amphitheater, 
shaped  like  a  great  horseshoe,  three  sides  of  which  were 
enclosed  by  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  hills  while  the  fourth 
gave  on  to  open  desert.  Red  with  the  morning  sun  the  great 
mass  of  serrated  rock  rose  boldly,  standing  out  in  sharp 
relief  against  the  clear  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky  and  cast- 
ing long  dark  shadows  across  the  shimmering  sand  that 
rippled,  wind  whipped,  to  its  base. 

It  was  a  spot  of  almost  unparalleled  grandeur  and  loveli- 
ness. But  the  hurrying  horseman  had  no  eye  for  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  scene.  With  never  a  glance  to  right  or  left, 
riding  with  customary  Arab  recklessness,  he  headed  straight 
for  his  objective.  Reveling  in  unwonted  freedom — for  it 
was  seldom  that  he  managed,  or  even  wished,  to  disembar- 
rass himself  of  an  escort  that  had  followed  at  his  heels 
since  boyhood — ^his  face  was  flushed,  his  dark  eyes  shining 
ardently. 

And  as  he  went,  he  sang  in  a  fresh  young  baritone  that 
plaintive  love  song  that  is  known  to  every  lover  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Barbary  States.  "Weep, 
weep  thou  bruised  heart,"  he  caroled  mournfully,  after 
the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  blissfully  disregardful  of  the 
fact  that  the  words  were  hardly  applicable  to  one  who,  very 
far  from  being  left  desolate,  was  hastening  as  fast  as  horse's 
hoofs  could  carry  him  to  the  side  of  his  beloved. 

But  soon  the  natural  caution  that  was  bred  in  him  reas- 
serted itself,  and  the  song  died  away  as  he  neared  the  narrow 
spur  of  rock  that  marked  the  limit  of  his  ride. 

Somewhere  amongst  the  labyrinthine  hills  she  waited  for 
him — the  slim,  shy  maiden  of  his  fancy.  But  here  he  was 
in  a  strange  country  and,  himself  a  stranger,  it  behooved 
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him  to  go  warily.  For  who  knew  what  other  ears  than 
hers  were  listening  for  his  coming? 

Pulling  his  horse  to  a  walk  he  rounded  the  knife-edged 
spur  and,  keeping  close  into  the  further  side,  rode  slowly 
parallel  with  it  until  he  reached  the  bare  rock  face  that 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  hills. 

Rising  sheer  and  seemingly  inaccessible,  the  only  inlet  was 
a  narrow  defile  cut  by  the  passage  of  some  ancient  river 
long  since  dried  up. 

Issuing  obliquely  and  masked  by  fallen  bowlders,  the 
mouth  of  the  little  pass  was  difficult  to  find,  but  once  before 
the  man  had  been  here  and  this  time  he  did  not  hesitate. 

And  the  big  black  horse  also  had  memories,  for  as  his 
master  dismounted  and  tried  to  lead  him  into  the  gloomy, 
winding  passage,  he  hung  back  snorting  and  trembling  with 
terror.  Only  after  a  long  and  stubborn  struggle  did  he 
consent  to  go  forward,  his  eyes  glaring  wildly  from  side  to 
side,  his  satiny  coat  drenched  with  sweat,  following  in  little 
nervous  rushes  while  his  master  coaxed  and  urged  with 
patience  unusual  to  an  Arab. 

Hemmed  in  by  tall  cliffs,  stumbling  over  the  stony  ground, 
they  pursued  the  intricate  twistings  of  the  dead  river  bed 
until  a  sudden  turn  revealed  a  tiny  enclosed  valley  lying 
like  a  pocket  in  the  heart  of  the  hills.  Here  the  surrounding 
cliff  walls  rose  less  steeply;  and  later  in  the  day  the  sun 
would  penetrate  to  warm  the  stunted  bushes  that,  clinging 
tenaciously  to  life,  grew  sparsely  amongst  the  rocks. 

Free  of  the  terrifying  defile  the  horse's  nerves  calmed 
and  he  stood  quietly  while  the  chief,  soothing  him  with  voice 
and  hand,  tied  him  to  a  withered  tamarisk  and  then,  with  a 
parting  caress,  left  him. 
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Crossing  the  little  depression  with  long,  springy  strides 
the  young  man  started  to  climb  the  opposite  hillside.  It 
was  bad  going,  the  rocks  were  slippery  and  the  loose 
ground  gave  continually  beneath  his  feet.  But,  active  as  a 
cat  and  in  perfect  physical  condition,  he  climbed  steadily, 
undeterred  by  his  voluminous  burnous  and  riding  boots. 

Once  only  he  paused,  to  settle  more  comfortably  the 
heavy  revolver  that  lay  hidden  in  the  wide  folds  of  the 
black  and  silver  sash  swathed  about  his  waist.  And  the 
touch  of  the  familiar  weapon  made  him  think  of  the  men 
who  waited  for  him  on  the  further  side  of  the  hills.  He 
smiled  as  he  remembered  their  reluctance  to  be  left  behind, 
their  obvious  uneasiness  yesterday  when  he  had  told  them 
of  his  plans. 

He  jerked  his  head  impatiently.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  question  his  comings  and  goings  and  offer  opposition  to 
his  wishes,  he  reflected  with  a  sudden  scornful  curling  of 
his  haughty  upper  lip.  They  had  never  opposed  him 
before.  In  every  piece  of  boyish  mischief,  in  all  the  wild 
escapades  that  had  marked  his  early  manhood  they  had  been 
his  willing  aiders  and  abettors.  And  now  this  new  attitude! 
But  there  was  time  to  think  of  that  when  he  rejoined  them. 
For  the  moment  he  was  content  to  think  only  of  the  more 
pleasing  matter  in  hand. 

Following  the  most  obliterated  traces  of  an  old  track 
that  zigzagged  up  the  steep  slope  he  reached  at  last  the 
summit  of  the  hill  where  was  a  little  plateau,  and  stood  for 
a  moment  looking  searchingly  about  him. 

On  his  left  the  ground  fell  away  sharply,  sheer  down  to  a 
narrow  gorge  beyond  which  rose  ridge  after  ridge  of  ser- 
rated rock. 
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Turning  to  the  right  he  glimpsed  the  desert  far  beneath 
him  and  a  few  steps  brought  him  to  an  easy  descent  that, 
winding  deviously  between  huge  weather-scarred  bowlders, 
terminated  eventually  in  the  gorge  which,  running  north, 
gave  access  to  the  hills  as  did  the  southern  one  by  which  he 
had  entered. 

He  had  expected  to  find  her  on  the  plateau,  but  the  little 
tableland  was  devoid  of  life. 

Again  he  jerked  his  head  impatiently,  his  quick  temper 
flaming.  How  much  farther  did  she  imagine  he  would  go  in 
response  to  the  ambiguous  message  that  had  reached  him? 
He  had  ridden  hot-foot  during  the  night — was  he  to  spend 
all  day  hunting  for  a  maid  he  had  stooped  to  notice? 
Scowling  fiercely  he  hesitated,  torn  between  desire  that  bade 
him  go  forward,  and  a  sense  of  pride  that  urged  him  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

Then  he  smiled  a  trifle  grimly.  To  punish  her  was  to 
punish  himself — and  having  come  so  far  he  was  in  no  mind 
to  return  without  seeing  her. 

Throwing  back  his  burnous  to  free  his  arms,  he  strode 
on  down  the  hill,  his  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver  hidden 
in  his  waistcloth. 

Once  free  of  the  plateau  the  trail  was  a  blind  one,  for  the 
huge  bowlders  hemming  him  in  on  every  side  made  only  a 
few  yards  of  the  way  visible.  His  senses  keenly  on  the 
alert  he  rounded  each  one  swiftly  and  noiselessly,  plunging 
further  and  further  down  the  hillside  until  a  sudden  sound 
brought  him  to  an  abrupt  halt,  listening  intently. 

A  thin  little  reedy  sound  it  was,  echoing  somewhere  from 
amongst  the  rocks  to  the  right  of  where  he  stood. 

He  turned  aside  and  followed  it.     In  and  out  of  the 
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bowlders  he  went,  treading  softly,  until  he  came  to  a  small 
semicircular  recess  set  between  two  high  walls  of  rock. 
Opposite  him  a  great  rent  in  the  cliff  face  gave  an  open 
view  of  the  desert  as  though  from  the  broken  window  of  a 
ruined  building. 

And  close  by  this  natural  peephole  she  sat — a  slender 
slip  of  a  girl  who  seemed  barely  to  have  left  childhood 
behind  her. 

Dressed  in  a  black  kilted  skirt  and  short  brocaded  jacket, 
a  bright  sash  folded  about  her  waist,  a  velvet  sequined  cap 
stuck  jauntily  on  the  side  of  her  little  head,  she  was  sway- 
ing slowly  to  and  fro  holding  a  guesbo  to  her  lips. 

Unaware  as  yet  of  his  presence  her  whole  attention  was 
fixed  on  a  basket,  set  on  the  ground  before  her,  from  the 
wide  open  mouth  of  which  protruded  the  flat,  narrow  head 
and  sinuous  length  of  a  big  black  snake.  Looping  and  coil- 
ing, making  slow  feints  and  passes  with  its  head,  the  creature 
was  responding,  fascinated,  to  the  halting  rhythm  of  the 
weird  illusive  melody  its  mistress  was  drawing  from  the 
little  Arab  flute. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  the  young  man  stood  watching  the 
lazy  evolutions  of  the  reptile  and  the  pliant  figure  of  the 
youthful  musician. 

Then  he  spoke. 

"Salamalik." 

And  his  deep  voiced  greeting  was  like  the  breaking  of 
a  spell. 

With  an  angry  hiss  the  snake  slipped  swiftly  over  the  side 
of  the  basket  and  vanished  amongst  the  rocks,  while  the 
girl  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a  tinkle  of  silver  anklets  and 
faced  him,  wide  eyed  and  panting. 
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Poised  like  a  wild  creature  meditating  flight,  she  seemed 
half  glad,  half  fearful  of  his  coming. 

And  as  he  went  to  her  she  turned  away  with  a  little 
petulant  gesture. 

"Thou  art  late,"  she  murmured  reproachfully. 

"Yet  since  I  am  come — ^what  matters  it?"  he  answered 
lightly.  But  her  welcome  was  not  the  one  he  had  expected, 
and  his  passionate  temper  quickened. 

"Why  art  thou  here?"  he  demanded  with  abrupt  master- 
fulness.   "I  bade  thee  meet  me  on  the  plateau  at  dawn." 

With  womanly  intuition  beyond  her  years  she  refrained 
from  the  truthful  retort  that  the  dawn  had  found  her 
shivering  and  fearful  on  the  hilltop  which  local  superstition 
assigned  as  the  abode  of  djinns  and  afreets,  and  that  terror 
had  driven  her  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  rocks. 

She  shook  her  head,  drawing  a  little  away  from  him. 

"It  is  safer  here,"  she  whispered  with  a  shiver.  But 
already  her  eyes  were  turning  to  him  wistfully. 

And  scowling  down  at  her  in  the  full  flush  of  his  youthful 
arrogance  he  caught  her  furtive  glance  of  mingled  awe  and 
appeal,  and  his  face  softened  while  a  strange,  new  feeling 
ran  through  him  that  was  like  a  stab  of  actual  pain. 

His  slim,  brown  hands  shot  out  to  grip  her  shoulders.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  touched  her,  and  his 
heart  beat  furiously  as  his  fingers  slowly  tightened. 

Then,  with  a  gasp,  "Yasmin — ^Yasmin,"  he  cried,  and 
swept  her  into  his  arms. 

Young  as  he  was  he  had  played  with  love  before,  many 
times.  This  morning  he  had  thought  to  play  with  it  again, 
but  fate  had  tripped  him  up.    For  now  the  close  contact  of 
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her  was  awakening  him  to  a  knowledge  of  something  deeper 
and  stronger  than  he  had  ever  known. 

His  burning  gaze  devouring  her,  he  drew  her  closer  and 
still  closer,  but  the  purpose  that  had  driven  him  headlong 
through  the  night  seemed  all  at  once  impossible.  He  did 
not  understand  himself,  did  not  attempt  to  fathom  the 
impulse  that  stayed  him.  He  realized  only  the  sudden 
sense  of  self-disgust  that  had  come  to  him,  the  instinct  to 
spare  when  he  had  never  spared  before.  And  as  he 
wrestled  with  himself  he  could  feel  her  shuddering  against 
him,  her  supple  little  body  rigid  and  unbending  in  his 
embrace,  could  see  the  terror  that  lay  in  her  big,  beseeching 
eyes. 

With  a  tremendous  effort  he  flung  desire  from  him. 

"What  dost  thou  fear,  O  little  trembling  one,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Is  my  love  so  evil  that  I  should  harm  thee?  See, 
is  it  so  very  dreadful  a  thing — my  kiss?"  And  stooping 
his  tall  head  suddenly  he  laid  his  lips  full  on  her  upturned 
scarlet  mouth. 

It  was  an  un-Arab  form  of  caress,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  sharp  cry  that  burst  from  her  nor  for  the  almost 
hysterical  flood  of  tears  that  followed. 

"Soul  of  my  soul,  how  have  I  hurt  thee?"  he  cried. 

But  for  a  time  she  could  not  answer.  Yielding  to  his  arms 
at  last  she  clung  to  him,  her  face  buried  in  his  burnous, 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  And,  mystified  by 
something  beyond  his  understanding,  he  waited  silently  for 
her  explanation.  She  lifted  her  head  at  last,  looking  at  him 
timidly.  "Forgive  me,  lord,"  she  whispered  with  a  long, 
sobbing  breath,  "thou  hast  not  hurt  me.    'Twas  only  that 
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long  and  long  ago — they  kissed  me  like  that — ^when  I  was  a 
child — and  happy." 

He  stared  at  her  with  a  puzzled  frown.  "They — ^who?" 
he  asked,  with  a  touch  of  his  former  peremptoriness. 

But  she  shook  her  head  as  if  unwilling  or  unable  to 
enlighten  him.  "I  have  forgotten,"  she  replied  evasively, 
her  eyes  wavering  under  his.  And,  his  momentary  curiosity 
waning,  he  did  not  pursue  a  subject  that  was  obviously 
unconnected  with  their  present  relationship.  There  was  no 
cause  for  jealousy  in  what  were  only  childish  recollections. 

Hand  in  hand  they  climbed  up  to  the  natural  peephole 
and  sat  down  on  a  broad  shelf  of  rock,  overlooking  the 
desert. 

For  a  long  time  he  did  not  speak.  His  chin  cupped  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  he  studied  her 
intently  as  though  he  were  seeing  her  for  the  first  time. 
And  with  characteristic  patience  she  endured  his  scrutiny, 
sitting  quietly  beside  him,  her  tiny,  henna-stained  fingers 
locked  round  her  updrawn  knees,  waiting  until  it  should 
please  him  to  address  her. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  little  face  he  looked  on,  a  face 
strangely  sensitive  and  refined.  A  wealth  of  night-black 
hair  shaded  features  that  were  regular  and  well  cut — a  short 
delicately  shaped  nose,  small  mouth,  and  shy  expressive 
brown  eyes  that  owed  nothing  to  the  kohl  that  darkened 
their  thick  curling  lashes. 

And  from  her  face  his  gaze  wandered  appraisingly  over 
the  slim  length  of  her  till  at  last  she  moved  uneasily  under 
his  passionate  stare,  her  cheeks  flushing  hotly. 

One  small  brown  hand  stole  out  to  him.  "Do  I  please 
thee?"  she  hazarded  diffidently. 
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With  a  half -mocking,  half-tender  smile  he  drew  her  down 
till  her  head  rested  against  his  breast.  "Thou  are  not  so 
ill,"  he  conceded  teasingly.  But  the  light  that  shone  in 
his  dark  eyes  satisfied  her,  and  for  a  while  she  lay  still, 
playing  with  the  golden  tassel  of  his  burnous  while  she 
listened  with  a  faint  smile  to  his  highly  imaginative  account 
of  the  perils  of  his  midnight  ride.  But  her  attention  was 
only  perfunctory  and  her  thoughts  were  obviously  wander- 
ing, for  at  last  she  broke  in  on  his  narrative,  looking  up 
at  him  with  shy  intentness. 

"Who  art  thou,  lord?  Thou  hast  never  told  me.  I  do  not 
even  know  thy  name." 

His  lips  curved  in  a  half  smile. 

"I  am  he  who  loves  thee.  Is  it  not  enough,  O  daughter 
of  curiosity?"  But,  undeterred  by  the  evasive  answer, 
she  persisted.    "Tell  me  thy  name." 

The  smile  vanished  and  his  face  hardened  somewhat. 
"Wherefor?  What  is  my  name  to  thee?"  he  drawled.  "Is 
it  a  light  thing,  thinkest  thou,  to  be  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  to  be  whispered  upon  the  housetops  till  that  whisper 
reach  the  market  place  and  all  begin  to  say  'so-and-so  has 
passed  this  way'?" 

"What  market  place  is  here?"  she  retorted,  pointing  to 
the  open  desert,  "and  I — I  do  not  whisper  upon  housetops," 
she  added  with  sudden  proud  dignity.  "  'Tis  for  myself, 
myself  alone,  that  I  would  know  thy  name,  O  stranger 
lover."  And  as  he  still  hesitated  she  slid  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  drawing  his  head  down,  her  shining  eyes  all  languorous 
appeal,  her  red  lips  pouting.  "Tell  me,"  she  murmured 
softly. 

For  a  few  moments  he  did  not  answer.    His  black  brows 
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drawn  together  in  a  heavy  scowl,  his  mouth  set  obstinately, 
he  stared  down  at  her  almost  fiercely  as  if  seeking  to  probe 
for  what  lay  hidden  behind  her  insistence.  Then  with  a 
light  laugh  he  pushed  her  away  and  lit  a  cigarette,  still 
watching  her  behind  the  wreathing  smoke. 

"I  am  called — ^Ahmed,"  he  said  at  length. 

She  started,  and  a  faint  look  of  fear  shadowed  her  face. 

"Ahmed,"  she  repeated  slowly,  "I  have  heard  of  a  great 
lord  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  south — a  ruler  of  the 
tribe  of  ben  Hassan — ^who  bears  that  name.  Art  thou  akin 
to  him?" 

Surprised,  he  shot  her  a  searching  glance  that  he  masked 
behind  indolent,  half  closed  eyes,  and  then  smiled  lazily. 
"WTio  knows,"  he  answered  with  a  careless  shrug.  And  for 
a  time  he  smoked  in  silence,  then:  "WTiy  dost  thou  ask? 
WTiat  hast  thou  heard  of  Ahmed  ben  Hassan?"  He  voiced 
the  question  with  seeming  indifference,  stooping  forward  to 
flick  a  gray  curl  of  cigarette  ash  in  the  path  of  a  hurrying 
scavenger  beetle. 

A  shudder  went  through  her  and  she  crept  closer,  peeping 
nervously  over  her  shoulder  as  though  she  dreaded  some 
unseen  listener. 

"That  he  is  a  demon,"  she  whispered  fearfully,  her  wide 
eyes  full  of  awe.  "No  true  Arab  born  of  woman  but  an 
afreet  whom  all  fear  for  his  strength  and  power  which  is 
above  that  of  mortal  man — one  who  rules  his  tribe  by 
sorcery  and  enchantment,  who  rides  swifter  than  the  tempest 
and  whose  eye  blasts  like  the  fiery  bolt  from  heaven.  And 
he  cannot  die,  for  many  have  sought  to  kill  him  and  failed. 
That  I  have  heard,  and  more  I  dare  not  tell  thee  lest — " 
she  broke  off  suddenly  and  drew  back,  trembling  with  super- 
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stitious  terror,  striving  to  read  his  inscrutable  face.  "Art 
thou  sure  that  thou  art  not  akin  to  him?"  she  breathed 
tremulously.  With  a  little  laugh  he  caught  and  held  her 
fast. 

"And  if  I  were — would'st  love  me  less?" 

For  the  fraction  of  a  minute  she  hesitated,  shivering  in 
his  grasp.    Then  a  great  sob  burst  from  her. 

"No — no! "  she  cried,  and  clung  to  him.  "Demon  or  man, 
I  love  thee — and  I  never  loved  before!"  Her  little  cap  had 
fallen  off,  and  the  scent  of  her  dark  hair  was  like  a  subtle 
intoxicant  as  he  bent  over  her,  triumphant,  and  exulting  in 
her  beauty. 

"Yasmin,  my  love,  my  flower  of  delight — was  ever  a 
maid  so  fair!"  .  .  .  Speech  had  almost  drifted  into  silence, 
and,  drawn  a  little  apart,  they  sat  gazing  into  each  other's 
eyes,  lost  in  the  wonder  of  their  happiness. 

But  throughout  his  swift,  tempestuous  love-making  he 
had  kept  a  guard  over  his  lips,  not  appearing  to  be  in  any 
haste  to  reveal  himself  or  to  elucidate  the  mystery  that 
shrouded  his  personality. 

And  as  if  content  with  just  the  knowledge  of  his  love  she 
made  no  further  attempt  to  penetrate  his  secret. 

So  still  they  sat  that  the  chattering,  eager  birds  ignored 
their  presence,  and  a  bright  green  lizard  ran  out  on  a  rock 
near  by  to  watch  them  unafraid. 

The  warming  rays  of  the  sun  brought  no  remembrance  of 
the  passing  time,  and  unnoticed  the  long  moments  crept 
slowly  by.  He  had  forgotten  his  men,  forgotten  the  danger 
of  these  robber-haunted  hills,  forgotten  everything  but 
the  girl  who  knelt  at  his  feet  with  her  slim  hands  clasped  in 
her  lap.    Absorbed,  his  ears  heard  nothing  but  the  music 
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of  her  low,  soft  tones,  his  ardent  eyes  saw  only  the  marvel 
of  her  delicate  loveliness. 

And  in  the  end  it  was  she,  facing  what  v/as  hidden  from 
him,  who  saw;  she  who  uttered  the  choking  little  cry  that 
sent  him  stumbling  to  his  feet  as  a  bullet  went  spat  against 
the  rock  where  a  second  before  his  head  had  rested. 
Wrenching  the  revolver  from  his  waistband,  he  thrust  her 
behind  him  and  wheeled  to  confront  his  assailants. 

But,  as  he  turned,  a  burning  flame  leaped  across  his 
forehead  and  he  reeled,  his  own  shot  going  wide. 

He  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  three  tall,  white-clad 
figures  then,  blinded  with  the  blood  that  poured  down  his 
face,  he  staggered  a  step  forward  and  pitched  headlong  from 
the  shelf  of  rock.  It  was  a  ten-foot  drop  and,  landing,  his 
right  shoulder  struck  the  edge  of  a  sharp,  unyielding  bowlder. 
Broken  or  dislocated  he  knew  it  was  and  he  set  his  teeth  as 
he  tried  to  roll  over,  his  left  hand  groping  for  the  weapon 
that  had  fallen  under  him.  Giddy  with  the  shock  and  sick 
with  pain  he  had  risen  to  his  knees,  when  a  crashing  blow  on 
the  head  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  face  again.  With  a  roar- 
ing as  of  the  sea  in  his  ears,  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  falling 
swiftly  down,  down  into  abysmal  blackness. 

Through  waves  of  sickening  nausea  he  struggled  back 
to  life,  conscious  only  at  first  of  an  agonizing  pain  in  his 
head,  of  a  raging  thirst  that  was  torment. 

A  half-understood  sense  of  danger  made  him  attempt  to 
move,  but  at  the  first  effort  he  collapsed,  his  head  swimming, 
his  body  drenched  in  perspiration. 

For  a  while  he  lay  still  with  closed  eyes,  striving  to  regain 
command  of  himself,  to  pierce  the  thick  fog  that  seemed  to 
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have  settled  over  his  brain.  He  had  no  recollection  of  what 
had  happened,  even  his  past  life  was  a  blank  from  which 
only  one  thing  emerged  clear  and  distinct. 

He  remembered  his  name.  He  was  Ahmed  ben  Hassan 
— and  someone  had  said  that  his  father  was  a  demon.  But 
that  was  a  stupid  jest.  For  if  it  were  so,  how  could  'the  little 
mother' — who  he  knew  for  a  fact  was  an  angel — ever  have 
married  him?  And,  yet,  who  was  'the  little  mother' — and 
who,  indeed,  was  Ahmed  ben  Hassan? 

To  think  was  agony,  but  painfully  he  labored  with  the 
perplexing  questions  his  dazed  brain  refused  to  answer  until 
thought  became  at  last  impossible,  and  a  rush  of  helpless 
anger  went  through  him  that  left  him  exhausted  and  mutter- 
ing incoherently. 

Then  came  fear — a  paralyzing  feeling  of  pure  terror; 
terror  of  himself,  terror  of  the  mental  darkness  that 
enveloped  him.  With  a  strangled  cry  he  relapsed  into 
unconsciousness. 

An  hour  or  two  later  he  woke  again,  in  full  possession  of 
his  senses. 

Aching  all  over  and  parched  with  thirst,  his  first  thought 
was  for  water.  But  the  little  room  in  which  he  found  him- 
self was  completely  bare.  And  if  water  there  had  been  he 
knew  that  he  could  never  have  reached  it,  for,  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  hampered  with  his  wounded  shoulder,  he  was 
utterly  helpless  and  unable  to  move. 

His  face  was  stiff  and  sticky  with  the  blood  that  had 
dripped  from  the  gash  across  his  forehead,  and  the  salty 
taste  of  it  as  he  licked  his  dry  lips  brought  back  to  him 
vividly  the  events  of  the  early  morning, 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  him  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
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wrestled  desperately,  with  death  in  his  heart,  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  loosen  the  cords  that  bound  him.  But  the  work 
had  been  done  too  thoroughly  and,  realizing  that  he  was 
expending  uselessly  what  strength  remained  to  him,  he  soon 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  lay  still,  his  face  working  convul- 
sively. It  was  not  of  himself  that  he  was  thinking.  He 
could  await  his  own  fate  with  stoical  indifference  that  was 
partly  an  inherited  trait,  partly  the  result  of  life-long  train- 
ing. Whether  he  lived  or  died  was,  for  the  moment,  of  no 
consequence — in  so  far  as  it  affected  him.  It  was  the 
girl  who  filled  his  mind.  It  was  for  her  that  he  was  agoniz- 
ing. Into  what  peril  had  his  thoughtless  folly  brought  her? 
In  what  desperate  strait  might  she  be  even  at  this  moment, 
as  he  lay  trussed  like  a  beast  and  powerless  to  help  her! 
Yasmin,  Yasmin — his  slender  maiden  of  delight!  Was  some 
other  hand,  ruder  and  rougher  than  his,  to  cull  and  bruise 
the  tender  flower  he  had  thought  to  cherish  in  the  garden  of 
his  love?    Thrice  cursed  fool  that  he  had  been! 

It  was  for  his  sake  that  she  had  braved  the  terrors  of 
those  ill-famed  hills.  It  was  his  own  proud  arrogance  that 
had  prompted  him  to  ride  alone  to  meet  her,  disdaining  the 
escort  whose  vigilance  would  have  prevented  the  catastrophe 
that  had  come  so  suddenly  and  tragically  upon  them. 

She  had  trusted  him,  and  as  man  and  lover  he  had 
failed  her  utterly.  She  had  looked  to  him  for  protection, 
and  in  the  blind  confidence  of  his  egoism  he  had  neglected 
even  the  very  first  rudiments  of  that  caution  which  had  been 
drilled  into  him  since  childhood.  Self-confident,  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  become  the  toy  of  his  emotions,  and 
thinking  only  of  his  love  he  had  been  trapped  like  a  rat 
in  a  hole. 
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With  what  results  to  her? 

Shame  and  remorse  overwhelmed  him,  and  a  deadly 
fear  that  set  him  straining  frantically  at  his  bonds  again 
until  the  blood  gushed  out  afresh  from  the  wound  in  his 
head  and  he  fell  back  from  the  half -sitting  position  into 
which  he  had  struggled,  writhing  in  agony  of  mind  as  his 
tortured  brain  conjured  up  a  thousand  pictures,  a  thousand 
horrible  possibilities  that  brought  him  very  near  to  the 
verge  of  madness. 

"Yasmin,"  he  whispered,  with  shaking  lips,  "my  little 
love — Yasmin!"  Until  a  few  hours  ago  she  had  been  for 
him  merely  a  passing  distraction,  a  new  amusement  to  be 
pursued  until  interest  waned — and  now  he  could  not  contem- 
plate life  without  her. 

The  daughter  of  a  wandering  Moorish  snake-charmer, 
chance  had  thrown  her  across  his  path  while  traveling  far 
north  of  his  own  territory.  Camping  one  night  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  tiny  village,  he  had  idled  away  a  tedious  hour  in 
the  little  ill-lit  cafe,  drinking  execrable  coffee  and  watching 
an  entertainment  that,  with  one  exception,  he  found  suffi- 
ciently boring.  But  the  snake-charmer's  performance  struck 
him  as  unusual.  The  Moor  himself,  a  grim  taciturn  giant 
of  a  man  with  a  brutal,  sinister  face,  had  inspired  him  with 
nothing  but  disgust;  but  the  girl  was  a  new  type  that 
caught  his  errant  fancy. 

Though  unveiled,  and  of  a  class  that  commands  but  little 
respect,  she  was  totally  without  the  brazen  forwardness  of 
her  kind.  Instead  she  carried  herself  with  a  shy,  natural 
dignity  that  was  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  her  garb  and 
profession. 

Unmindful  of  the  curious  glances  bent  on  her,  she  had 
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gone  through  her  part  with  a  strange  little  air  of  aloofness, 
her  eyes  looking  almost  blankly  in  front  of  her  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  far  away.  And  afterwards  she  had  not 
mingled  with  the  frequenters  of  the  cafe,  but  had  retreated 
to  a  far  corner  near  the  musicians,  where  she  had  sat  alone, 
playing  with  the  big  black  snake  that  still  wreathed  her 
shoulders. 

And  watching  her  his  interest  had  grown. 

In  the  vile  atmosphere  of  the  disreputable  little  cafe  she 
had  seemed  a  thing  apart,  and  he  had  marveled  at  her  air 
of  refinement,  at  her  delicate  freshness,  and  at  the  purity 
of  her  childish  features. 

Intrigued,  the  next  day  he  had  endeavored  to  seek  her 
out,  only  to  learn  that  she  had  left  the  village  with  her 
father  in  the  early  hours  of  the  dawn. 

The  rebuff  flamed  an  interest  which  otherwise  might  have 
died  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen.  With  no  thought  in  his 
head  but  the  gratification  of  a  passing  fancy  he  had  followed 
her  northward,  and  chance  meetings  had  developed  into 
stolen  interviews  until  the  end  had  come  this  morning. 

Who  it  was  that  had  surprised  them,  spirited  the  girl 
away,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  himself  he  had  no  means  of 
guessing.  This  particular  stretch  of  country  was  swarming 
with  robber  bands,  any  one  of  which  would  look  upon  him  as 
a  rich  prize  worth  holding  for  ransom. 

The  ignominy  of  his  position — a  position  due  entirely 
to  his  own  carelessness — bit  deeply  into  him.  But  the 
thought  of  it  paled  to  insignificance  beside  the  crushing 
fact  that  he  was  powerless  to  aid  her  whose  life  was  now 
far  dearer  to  him  than  his  own. 

The  continual  remembrance  racked  him.     At  times  he 
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drifted  into  semi-consciousness  when  he  could  forget  for  a 
little  while  the  mental  misery  that  consumed  him.  But  the 
young  life  was  strong  in  him  and  the  moments  of  respite 
short-lived.  He  would  wake  with  a  start  to  lie  quivering 
Hke  a  trapped  animal,  his  fierce  eyes  roving  ceaselessly 
about  the  room  in  search  of  something,  anything,  that 
might  aid  him  to  escape. 

But  the  squalid  little  apartment  was  innocent  of  all 
furnishings,  not  even  a  nail  projected  from  the  stained 
mud  brick  walls.  Foul  with  the  accumulation  of  years, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  being  long  untenanted. 

What  light  there  was  came  from  a  narrow,  barred  window 
set  in  the  wall  a  few  feet  above  his  head,  and  from  where 
he  lay  he  could  see  the  low  door  that  gave  access  to  the 
room.  Built  of  massive  timber  and  heavily  clamped  with 
iron,  its  very  solidity  became  a  fascination  he  could  not 
resist.  It  drew  his  attention  until  at  last  he  looked  at 
nothing  else,  looked  until  his  eyeballs  ached,  until  he  found 
himself  mechanically  counting  the  nail  heads  which  studded 
its  grimy  surface.    Would  it  ever  open? 

As  the  weary  hours  dragged  slowly  past  the  periods  of 
light-headedness  increased,  and  it  was  during  one  of  these 
that  the  longed-for  interruption  to  his  solitude  came.  He 
did  not  hear  the  opening  of  the  door. 

It  was  a  brutal  kick  on  his  aching  shoulder  that  roused 
him  to  consciousness.  Clenching  his  teeth  to  suppress  the 
groan  that  almost  escaped  him,  he  started  up  with  fierce 
defiance  at  his  captors.  And  at  sight  of  them  his  heart  beat 
with  sudden  violence.  For,  of  the  three  men  standing  beside 
him,  he  recognized  one,  and  that  one  the  last  he  had  expected 
to  see.    And  the  sinister-faced  Moor  was  smiling  evilly  as 
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he  returned  his  stare  with  eyes  that  were  cold  and  cruel  as 
those  of  the  repulsive  reptiles  he  trained.  But  it  was  the 
two  strangers  who  spoke  first,  plying  him  with  questions 
that,  confused  and  dizzy  as  he  was,  he  only  half  compre- 
hended. Though  dressed  as  Arabs  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guage fluently,  there  was  a  harsh  gutturalness  in  their 
voices,  a  something  about  their  general  appearance,  that 
made  him  doubt  their  nationality.  Fair-skinned  and  fair- 
haired  Arabs  were  not  uncommon,  but  these  men  were  dif- 
ferent from  any  he  had  ever  seen.  Arrogant  in  manner  and 
dictatorial  in  speech,  they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  extract 
some  sort  of  confession  from  him.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  being  either  browbeaten  or  bullied,  and  his  quick  temper 
rose  as  he  listened  to  the  queries  respecting  his  name  and 
tribe,  the  nature  of  his  business  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  had  ridden  with  him,  that  were 
hurled  at  him  together  with  accusations  he  did  not  under- 
stand in  which  the  word  "spy"  was  frequently  used. 

Had  the  Moor  been  alone  he  could,  in  some  measure, 
have  understood  the  attack  that  had  been  made  on  him. 
But  of  the  three  the  Moor  seemed  the  least  interested.  It 
was  the  two  strangers  who  appeared  to  be  principally 
concerned. 

And  who  or  what  were  they  to  interfere  with  his  liberty, 
to  take  part  in  an  outrage  for  which — if  he  lived — ^he 
promised  himself  they  should  pay  dearly. 

Raging,  but  forcing  himself  to  silence,  he  studied  them 
with  grim  impassivity. 

Both  heavily  built  men,  though  muscular  and  athletic 
looking,  one  seemed  verging  on  middle  age,  the  other  to  be 
about  thirty. 
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And  the  more  he  looked  the  more  puzzled  he  became. 
Despite  their  bullying  attitude  he  sensed  an  undercurrent 
of  uneasiness  in  their  manner.  And,  though  acting  together, 
it  seemed  that  they  were  not  quite  in  accordance  the  one 
with  the  other,  for  they  broke  off  their  interrogations  fre- 
quently to  argue  heatedly  in  a  language  that  was  unknown 
to  him. 

And  it  was  during  one  of  these  arguments  that  the 
Moor  moved  for  the  first  time. 

With  an  oath  of  impatience  he  snatched  a  knife  from 
his  girdle  and  stooped  quickly  over  the  prisoner.  "Kill — 
and  have  done,"  he  snarled,  his  arm  upraised  to  strike.  But 
the  others  hurled  themselves  on  him  and  forced  him  back. 

"Not  until  he  sp>eaks,"  cried  the  elder  man,  with  a 
gesture  of  authority.  "Did  I  not  tell  thee  so  this  morning, 
thou  hot-head?  Until  we  learn  how  much  he  knows —  he 
lives." 

And  the  weary  questioning  began  again. 

But  the  wounded  man  was  almost  past  understanding. 
Growing  momentarily  more  light-headed  and  weakened 
further  by  the  strain  he  put  upon  himself  he  was  fast  losing 
all  sense  of  reality.  The  whole  thing  seemed  like  a  hideous 
nightmare.  The  questions  were  now  interspersed  with 
sinister  threats,  and  at  last  another  brutal  kick  forced 
utterance  from  him.  "I  know  nothing — I  ride  for  my  own 
pleasure,"  he  muttered,  clinging  with  obstinate  pride  to 
the  determination  not  to  reveal  his  identity.  It  was  not  for 
the  son  of  Ahmed  ben  Hassan  to  mak^  admissions  and  plead 
his  father's  powerful  name  to  extricate  him  from  a  pre- 
dicament he  owed  to  his  own  folly. 

And,  by  Allah's  mercy,  it  was  only  he  who  mattered. 
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Since  it  was  the  Moor  who  had  captured  him,  Yasmin  must 
be  safe.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  relaxed  the  hold  he  had 
maintained  over  himself,  and  he  had  all  but  yielded  to  the 
faintness  that  was  growing  on  him  when  the  harsh  voice 
of  one  of  the  strangers  recalled  his  wandering  senses. 

"Bring  the  girl — she  may  have  more  to  tell." 

He  lay  rigid,  a  look  of  horror  dawning  in  his  eyes  as  a 
terrible  suspicion  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  saw  the  Moor 
shake  his  head,  heard  his  growl  of  surly  refusal. 

"Nay,  her  part  is  done.  She  has  told  all  she  knows.  Even 
with  her  he  was  close-mouthed." 

Then,  as  the  bitter  truth  burned  into  him,  a  cry  he  could 
not  control  burst  from  his  lips. 

"Yasmin,"  he  groaned,  "Yasmin!" 

"Aye,  Yasmin — Yasmin,"  the  Moor  mocked,  and  spat 
at  him.  "Did'st  think  she  loved  thee — O  fool  who  had 
not  wit  enough  to  keep  what  thou  had'st  taken !  Thou  hast 
seen  the  last  of  Yasmin.  She  has  done  what  she  was  set  to 
do — and  she  is  not  for  thee,  thou  dog  of  the  desert."  His 
voice  dropped  suddenly  to  a  low  hissing  whisper  as  he 
crouched  down,  his  lean,  quivering  fingers  hovering  like 
great  hungry  talons  over  the  captive's  blood-streaked  stricken 
face.  "Would 'st  live?"  he  threatened,  "would'st  ever  clasp 
maiden  in  thine  arms  again?  Then  speak — lest  I  make  of 
thee  such  a  thing  of  shame  and  scorn  that  the  very  beasts 
will  turn  from  thee  affrighted."  He  paused  as  if  to  let 
his  threat  penetrate,  his  features  contorted  in  a  grin  of 
horrible  pleasure.  Then  slowly  and  elaborately  he  detailed 
the  devilish  methods  by  which  he  proposed  to  extract  the 
information  he  hoped  to  obtain. 

And  listening,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  son  of  the 
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Sheik  knew  bodily  fear,  a  cold,  numbing  fear  that  seemed 
to  be  turning  the  blood  in  his  veins  to  ice.  He  realized  that 
somehow  he  had  run  his  neck  into  a  noose  from  which  there 
was  no  escape;  that  somehow  he  had  become  involved  in  a 
chain  of  circumstances  that,  mysterious  and  totally  beyond 
his  comprehension,  yet  threatened  his  very  existence.  He 
had  seen  disbelief  clearly  written  on  the  faces  of  the  three 
men  when  he  had  asserted  his  ignorance  of  the  knowledge 
imputed  to  him;  had  heard  the  sneering  laugh  of  derision 
that  greeted  his  words,  and  he  knew  that  further  denial 
was  useless — knew  also  that  the  promise  of  torture  was  no 
idle  threat  but  a  certainty  that  would  be  accomplished 
unless  a  miracle  happened  to  save  him.  For  the  man  he 
had  to  deal  with  was  a  Moor,  not  an  Arab — and  of  the  ways 
of  the  Moors  he  knew  something.  Great  drops  of  moisture 
gathered  on  his  forehead  as  he  set  himself  to  wait  for  what 
would  come,  praying  only  for  strength  to  meet  torment  as 
should  his  father's  son. 

If  they  would  only  kill  him!  Death  was  preferable  to 
torture  and  mutilation.  And  was  life,  after  all,  so  precious 
to  him  who  had  that  day  lost  love  and  faith  and  the  hope 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart? 

He  thrust  the  thought  from  him  and,  rallying  what 
strength  he  had,  steeled  his  courage  to  endure  the  ordeal 
that  now  seemed  inevitable. 

But  a  welcome  reprieve  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter. 

The  two  strangers  who  had  momentarily  drawn  apart 
now  came  forward,  the  younger  man  seeming  to  urge  some 
point  which  the  other  did  not  receive  favorably.  For, 
cutting  short  his  companion's  eloquence  with  the  same  curt 
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gesture  of  authority  he  had  used  before,  he  turned  to  the 
snake-charmer  and  tapped  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder. 

"It  grows  late,  friend,"  he  said  smoothly,  "and  there  is 
that  of  which  thou  knowest  that  must  be  done  tonight. 
There  is  no  time  now  for  this — entertainment.  Let  him  sleep 
on  the  thought  of  what  thou  hast  promised  him,  and  it  may 
be  that,  tomorrow,  he  will  speak  to  save  his  skin."  A  low 
laugh  of  amusement  accompanied  his  words,  and  for  a 
moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the  prisoner  with  a  look  of 
callous  indifference.  Then  his  tone  changed.  "Up,  man!" 
he  said,  with  a  ring  of  command  in  his  voice.  "Tomorrow  is 
also  a  day."  Reluctantly  the  Moor  heaved  himself  on  to 
his  feet,  his  face  livid  with  thwarted  malignance,  his  hands 
twitching  as  if  loath  to  leave  their  prey.  "A  day  that  may 
dawn  too  late,"  he  retorted,  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  and 
ground    his    heel    savagely    into    his    captive's    stomach. 

Writhing  with  pain  the  Sheik's  son  reached  the  limit  of 
his  endurance.  "Allah — consume — thee,"  he  gasped,  and 
fainted. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  alone,  and  the  little 
room  was  in  darkness.  And  to  him  the  solitude  and  black- 
ness were  merciful.  There  was  no  need  now  to  maintain 
the  show  of  stoical  indifference  to  which  he  had  forced  him- 
self before.  Alone,  he  could  surrender  to  the  mental  anguish 
that,  for  the  moment,  swamped  all  thought  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing, the  mystery  that  surrounded  him  and  the  danger  that 
still  threatened. 

Yasmin  whom  he  had  loved — and  loved  as  he  knew  that 
he  would  never  love  again,  Yasmin  whom  he  had  spared — 
because  of  that  love,  Yasmin  had  betrayed  him! 

With  a  bitter  cry  his  soul  went  down  into  the  dust,  and 
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he  wrestled  with  an  agony  that  seemed  greater  than  he 
could  bear. 

Faint  from  loss  of  blood  and  want  of  food,  tortured  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  treachery,  he  gave  way  utterly  and, 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  wept  like  a  child,  his  whole 
body  shaking  with  the  hard  tearing  sobs  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  restrain.  .  .  .  The  hour  of  weakness  was  over. 
Physically  and  mentally  exhausted,  but  master  of  himself  at 
last,  he  lay  still,  staring  into  the  darkness  with  wide  unblink- 
ing eyes  while  a  great  love  turned  slowly  to  a  greater  hatred. 

Twelve  hours  ago  he  had  learned  what  real  love  meant. 
And  in  that  moment  he  had  reached  manhood,  filled  with  a 
new  understanding,  a  new  tenderness  his  fierce  nature  had 
never  known  before. 

But  love  had  died  in  the  horror  of  betrayal,  and  with  it 
faith  and  trust  had  perished.  Disillusioned  and  embittered 
by  the  terrible  experience  through  which  he  had  passed, 
the  new  tenderness,  the  new  chivalry  that  had  come  to  him 
had  gone  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

Only  the  elemental  savagery  in  him  remained,  urging 
what  seemed  the  sole  thing  left  to  him. 

His  young  face  hardened,  and  the  cruel  lines  deepened 
round  his  mouth  as  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  vengeance 
that  should  be  his — if  he  lived.  And,  by  Allah,  he  would 
live,  live  to  exact  full  payment  from  those  who  had  injured 
him.  As  he  suffered  so  should  they  suffer.  And  she  also! 
Neither  her  sex  nor  the  memory  of  his  love  should  save  her. 
Love?  He  sneered  at  himself  in  bitter  self-mockery.  He 
had  done  with  love!  He  would  never  spare  a  woman  again 
to  endure  the  same  galling  humiliation  under  which  he  was 
writhing  now. 
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Fool  and  dupe  that  he  had  been!  Tricked  by  a  girl  who 
had  'done  what  she  was  set  to  do',  who  had  played  her 
part  with  the  assurance  of  an  accomplished  actress. 

From  the  first  she  had  deceived  him.  Confident  in  the 
attraction  of  her  uncommon  loveliness  she  had  laid  her  plans 
with  consummate  cleverness,  luring  him  with  her  assumption 
of  modesty,  playing  him  with  false  airs  of  shy  reserve  until, 
little  by  little,  she  had  seemed  to  yield  to  his  entreaties; 
until,  in  the  end,  she  had  hazarded  the  very  chastity  of 
which  she  had  boasted — for  she  must  have  known  what  was 
in  his  mind  when  he  had  come  to  her  that  morning.  She 
could  not  have  guessed  that  he  would  spare  her.  To  insure 
her  victory  she  had  been  content  to  run  even  that  risk. 

And  the  tissue  of  lies  her  childish  lips  had  uttered! 

Lying  in  his  arms,  courting  his  kisses,  she  had  woven 
a  hundred  romances  to  keep  him  at  her  side  until  her 
accomplices  should  come. 

He  remembered  her  insistent  questions  regarding  himself, 
remembered  a  dozen  half-forgotten  incidents  that  now 
served  to  prove  her  duplicity.  And  all  the  while  she  had 
been  laughing  at  him,  despising  his  youthful  ardor,  scorn- 
ing him  for  the  blind  fool  he  was! 

Anger  and  wounded  pride  contended  as  he  drained  his 
cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.  Cursing  himself,  and 
her,  he  wrenched  his  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

The  girl  had  been  only  a  tool — what  of  the  principals  who 
had  laid  the  trap  into  which  he  had  so  easily  fallen?  What 
was  the  real  reason  for  his  capture?  He  knew  that  he 
had  penetrated  to  a  region  of  ill-repute  where  lawlessness 
was  rampant  and  went  unchecked  by  a  government  that 
did  not  see  its  way  to  enforce  an  authority  which,  as  yet, 
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was  only  nominal.  He  knew  also  that  for  many  months 
there  had  been  rumors  of  disaffection  amongst  the  tribes. 
But  how  did  that  concern  him?  He  had  never  meddled 
with  intertribal  disputes.  Intent  on  his  own  pleasure  and 
amusement  he  had  not  even  troubled  his  head  with  the 
administration  of  the  powerful  clan  his  father  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  How  then  could  he  have  become  involved  in 
a  tangle  so  mysterious?  View  it  as  he  would  he  could 
see  no  answer  to  the  problem. 

And,  after  all,  the  motive  of  his  capture  was  not  so 
important  at  the  moment  as  the  necessity  of  escaping  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 

But,  bound  and  helpless  as  he  was,  how  could  he  escape? 
Numbed  with  the  tightly  tied  cords  his  hands  and  feet  had 
long  since  lost  all  feeling,  and  he  lay  like  a  log,  unable 
to  move. 

And  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  mad  with  thirst, 
he  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before  complete  uncon- 
sciousness overcame  him.  Already  he  found  difficulty  in 
concentrating  his  thoughts. 

Incidents  totally  irrelevant  to  the  moment,  and  fancies, 
disconnected  and  wholly  fantastical,  crowded  into  his  brain. 
At  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  alone — shadowy  fig- 
ures appeared  to  hover  near  him,  whispering  voices  to  echo 
from  out  of  the  dim  obscurity,  a  phantasmal  procession 
that  came  and  went  confusedly.  And  time  and  again  he 
would  start  back  with  a  muttered  oath,  the  cold  sweat 
breaking  out  all  over  him,  as  he  saw  again  the  Moor's  evil 
face  stooped  close  to  his  and  heard  once  more  the  sinister 
threats,  clearly  as  they  had  been  spoken. 

And  with  each  recurrence  of  the  vision  he  would  curse 
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himself  for  a  coward,  striving  to  check  the  wandering 
fancies  that  beset  him.  He  dragged  his  mind  to  the  present. 
How  long  had  he  lain  in  the  little  hut? 

How  long  before  the  morning? 

A  broad  streak  of  moonlight  filtering  through  the  window 
above  his  head  warned  him  that  time  was  passing,  that 
before  many  more  hours  elapsed  he  would  have  to  face  in 
reality  what  in  imagination  he  shrank  from. 

He  set  his  teeth  and  forced  thought  from  him. 

For  good  or  ill  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Allah — and  the 
morning  had  not  yet  come! 

Surrendering  at  last  to  bodily  exhaustion  he  did  not 
attempt  to  combat  the  drowsiness  that  was  stealing  over  him, 
but  lay  quietly,  watching  the  shadows  darken  in  the  room 
as  the  moonlight  grew  stronger. 

He  was  almost  asleep  when  a  faint  sound  breaking  on 
the  utter  stillness  roused  him  to  sudden  wakefulness. 

He  listened  idly  at  first,  then  with  increasing  interest.  It 
was  late  for  the  bats  to  be  twittering — strange  that  he  had 
not  heard  them  before. 

A  trivial  sound  to  rivet  his  attention,  but  as  he  strained 
his  ears  to  listen  a  tremor  ran  through  him  and  his  heart 
commenced  to  beat  suffocatingly.  For  these  were  singularly 
persistent  bats  whose  feeble  squeaking  rose  and  fell  with 
monotonous  regularity.  Almost  unconsciously  he  found 
himself  counting  the  seconds  that  elapsed  between  the  soft 
twitterings. 

Five — seven.    Five — seven. 

Ramadan  and  S'rir,  by  Allah,  using  again  the  boyish  code 
that  often,  years  ago,  had  drawn  him  from  his  tent  in  a 
fever  of  excitement  to  join  some  midnight  escapade  the 
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Arab  lads  had  arranged  for  his  amusement.  Ramadan  and 
S'rir — how  had  he  forgotten  them? 

New  hope  flooded  in  upon  him  and  his  tired  eyes  blazed 
as  he  strove  to  give  the  answering  signal.  But  his  tongue 
was  stiff  and  swollen  and  no  sound  issued  from  his  parched 
lips. 

A  kind  of  frenzy  came  over  him  as  he  realized  what  his 
silence  might  entail. 

He  was  convinced  that  his  men  were  near.  Was  their 
devotion  to  go  unrewarded?  Had  they  tracked  him  so  far 
only  to  fail  for  lack  of  the  response  he  was  powerless  to 
give?  Was  the  chance  of  escape  to  be  lost  to  him  after 
all? 

If  he  could  only  move,  only  make  some  sound  that 
should  penetrate  to  the  other  side  of  the  thick  mud  brick 
wall! 

But  unable  to  speak,  unable  to  stir,  he  knew  that  every 
moment  the  probability  of  his  rescue  was  growing  fainter. 

Hope  had  almost  given  way  to  despair  when  suddenly  a 
dark  shape  rose  level  with  the  window  on  which  his  eyes 
were  fixed.  Moments  seemed  like  hours  as  he  waited,  shak- 
ing with  apprehension,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  while  the 
rusty  iron  bars  of  the  window  bent  and  yielded  to  the 
grip  of  two  powerful  hands. 

One  by  one  they  were  silently  loosened  and  removed  and 
then,  bit  by  bit,  the  tiny  aperture  was  widened  until  the 
hole  was  big  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man's  body. 

Surely  it  must  be  Ramadan,  his  strength  was  proverbial. 

There  was  a  moment's  interval,  a  soul-sickening  period 
of  suspense  that  sent  a  hundred  fears  chasing  through  the 
watcher's  fevered  brain,  then  a  slimmer,  more  agile  figure 
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than  Ramadan's  came  feet  foremost  through  the  opening  to 
land  with  the  noiselessness  of  a  cat. 

The  next  minute  S'rir  was  bending  over  him  with  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand. 

"In  heaven  or  hell,  O  master,"  he  grinned,  and  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  him. 


CHAPTER  II 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  siesta. 

The  big  straggling  camp  of  the  Sheik  lay  wrapped  in 
peaceful  quietude  that  would  soon  give  place  to  the  usual 
bustling  activity  that  prevailed  even  when  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  master  was  absent. 

For  the  military  discipline  that  was  maintained  amongst 
his  followers  was  never  relaxed. 

A  fighting  clan  that  had  risen  to  preeminence  in  the 
land,  they  had  gone  through  many  peaceful  years  hoping 
always  for  the  war  that  never  came. 

Too  powerful  to  be  molested  by  adjacent  tribes,  they 
were  alike  feared  and  detested  for  their  strength  and  for 
the  strange  beliefs  that  for  generations  had  made  them 
a  race  apart.  Unorthodox,  and  holding  tenets  that  were 
peculiarly  their  own,  they  had  long  been  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe  that  gave  them  a  singular  prestige  amongst 
their  neighbors;  and  proud  of  their  curious  reputation  they 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  peculiarities,  fostering  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  them. 

And  the  events  of  more  recent  years  had  not  served  to 
lessen  that  mystery.  The  unusual  circumstances  attending 
the  birth  of  Ahmed  ben  Hassan  and  his  subsequent  succes- 
sion to  the  leadership  of  the  tribe  had  given  rise  to  extrava- 
gant and  fantastic  tales  that  had  become  almost  legendary 
in  the  country. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  had  ruled  his  people  despotically. 

And  for  them  he  was  still  the  heaven-sent  leader  whose 
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miraculous  coming  had  insured  the  continuance  of  an 
ancient  name. 

Situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  vast  territory  the 
Sheik  regarded  as  his  own,  the  camp  was  pitched  at  the 
foot  of  a  low  rocky  hill  that  was  the  last  outcrop  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  lay  like  a  blue  smudge  on  the 
western  horizon.  A  few  stunted  trees  and  two  or  three 
clumps  of  date  palms  half  buried  in  the  sand  evidenced  the 
nearness  of  water,  and  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an 
attempt  at  cultivation  not  long  since  abandoned.  Scattered 
in  picturesque  confusion  the  little  army  of  tents  lay  facing 
the  south,  looking  out  over  open  desert  where  mile  after 
mile  of  sand  stretched  endlessly,  its  undulating  surface 
dotted  with  thorn  bushes  and  reedy-looking  drinn  that  pro- 
vided food  for  the  camels  that  were  daily  driven  out  to 
crop  its  scanty  growth.  Patrolled  by  armed  guards  the 
camp  slumbered  confidently  under  the  midday  sun  and  there 
was  little  sign  of  human  life,  though  now  and  then  a  figure 
would  emerge,  yawning  sleepily,  from  one  of  the  low  tents 
to  kick  aside  the  fierce  white  Kabyle  watch-dog  that  was 
dozing  before  the  entrance,  and  then  wander  leisurely  in 
pursuit  of  some  duty  or  appointment.  Pigeons  cooed  and 
strutted  in  the  sunlight,  and  a  few  sleek,  well  fed  donkeys 
rolled  joyously  in  the  sand  or  roamed  aimlessly  poking 
their  inquisitive  noses  into  everything  they  passed,  but 
avoiding  the  long  lines  of  picketed  horses  that  stood  with 
down  drooping  heads,  lazily  switching  at  the  flies  with  their 
tails  and  waking  into  activity  only  when  one  of  their  number 
would  strain,  screaming,  at  his  headrope  to  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  an  encroaching  neighbor. 

That,  and  the  yelp  of  a  dog,  the  occasional  long-drawn 
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bray  of  a  donkey,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the 
perfect  stillness. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  main  camp,  half  screened 
by  the  clumps  of  date  palms,  lay  the  big  double  tent  of  the 
Sheik. 

The  entrance  flaps  were  wide  open,  and  under  the  lance- 
propped  awning  two  long,  lean  sloughi  hounds  slept  with 
their  pointed  noses  resting  on  their  crossed  forepaws. 

Here  too  was  silence. 

But  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  tent  was  not  sleeping. 

Alone  amidst  the  barbaric  furnishings  that  had  been 
her  home  for  so  long,  Diana  Glencaryll,  who  had  been 
Diana  Mayo,  sat  at  a  little  writing  table,  gazing  dreamily 
into  space,  a  half-written  letter  lying  neglected  under  her 
hand.      The  passing  years  had  dealt  lightly  with  her. 

Slim  still,  and  boyish-looking  in  the  neat  riding  suit  she 
was  wearing,  she  seemed  but  little  older  than  the  headstrong 
girl  who  had  ridden  out  of  Biskra  some  twenty  years  before 
in  search  of  adventure  that  had  led  to  appalling  experience, 
and  which  had  terminated  far  differently  to  all  her  expecta- 
tions, changing  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

And  she  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise. 

The  terrible  months  of  her  captivity  seemed  now  only 
like  a  faintly  remembered  dream,  her  anguish  of  soul  and 
body  but  a  fiery  trial  through  which  she  had  passed  to  joy 
unspeakable. 

Happy  as  few  can  hope  to  be  she  had  never  known  regret, 
and  daily  she  thanked  God  for  the  impulse  that  had  sent 
her  into  the  desert. 

In  love  with  the  wild  roving  life  she  led,  passionately 
attached  to  the  husband  who  worshiped  her,  and  content 
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with  an  isolation  that  would  have  driven  many  another 
woman  mad,  her  days  had  been  full  with  self-imposed 
tasks  and  she  had  never  found  time  or  inclination  to  weary. 

Until  lately. 

Her  smooth  forehead  wrinkled  with  anxious  thought  as 
she  counted  over  the  weeks  that  she  had  been  alone.  For 
four  months  the  Sheik  had  been  absent. 

For  four  months  she  had  watched  and  waited  for  his 
return,  tormented  with  fear  for  his  safety. 

It  was  their  first  long  separation  and,  sick  with  longing 
for  the  very  sound  of  his  voice,  hungering  for  the  clasp  of 
his  arms,  she  had  realized  even  more  than  before  what  his 
love  meant  to  her,  how  much  his  presence  was  necessary  to 
her  happiness. 

The  days  had  dragged  interminably.  And  his  going  had 
been  mysterious.  For  some  time  previous  she  had  noticed 
that  he  had  been  more  than  usually  thoughtful  and  pre- 
occupied, more  than  usually  silent.  But  accustomed  to  his 
moods,  and  hesitating  always  to  interfere  when  her  advice 
was  not  directly  asked,  she  had  refrained  from  questioning 
him  imtil  his  growing  and  obvious  anxiety  had  at  last 
forced  her  *to  speech.  And  his  answers  had  been  vague  and 
unsatisfactory. 

One  fact  only  she  had  gleaned  which  was  in  a  measure 
reassuring.  It  was  not  the  affairs  of  his  own  tribe  that  were 
troubling  him.  And  what  passed  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  own  territory  had  seemed  to  her  immaterial.  But  to 
the  Sheik  it  was  otherwise.  Deeply  versed  in  the  ways  of 
his  people,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fickle  nature  of  the 
Oriental,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  strange 
rumors  of  disquietude  and  unrest  that  had  reached  him 
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from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Confident  though  he  was  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  still  sensed  the  peril  of 
external  influence,  and  he  had  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
only  by  personal  investigation  could  he  arrive  at  the  truth 
and  track  to  its  source  the  menace  that  seemed  to  be 
hanging  over  the  land. 

Unwilling  to  add  to  her  anxiety  by  disclosing  the  full 
nature  of  what  he  knew  to  be  a  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
had  told  Diana  very  little  of  his  plans  and  had  slipped  away 
one  night,  unattended  and  alone. 

Idolized  by  the  tribe,  and  left  in  the  capable  charge  of 
his  principal  headman  Yusef  and  the  faithful  French  valet 
Gaston,  there  was  no  question  of  her  own  safety  and  she 
had  never  given  it  a  moment's  thought.  It  was  only  for 
him  she  feared  as  day  succeeded  day  and  he  did  not  return. 

Four  months! 

She  tossed  the  pocket-book  aside  with  a  weary  little 
sigh.  Why  had  this  trouble  come  now,  just  when  the  situa- 
tion was  already  sufficiently  difficult? 

Slow  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  to  a  Moorish 
stool  beside  her  and  took  from  it  a  double  leather  photo- 
graph frame.  And  her  lips  were  quivering  as  she  studied 
intently  the  faces  of  the  two  sons  she  had  borne  to  the  man 
she  adored.    Twins — but  in  all  ways  utterly  dissimilar. 

Instinctively  she  looked  first  at  the  portrait  of  the 
younger  and  best  loved  son.  It  was  an  enlargement  of  a 
snapshot  taken  by  herself,  and  the  unconventional  pose,  the 
free,  careless  grace  of  the  sitter  made  the  likeness  seem  more 
real,  more  natural. 

A  tremulous  smile  passed  over  her  lips  as  she  counted 
one  by  one  the  points  of  resemblance  that  made  him  so  much 
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dearer  to  her.  In  face  and  figure  he  was  the  exact  replica 
of  the  Sheik.  There  was  the  same  great  height  and  arrogant 
bearing,  the  same  handsome  face  with  its  cruel  mouth  and 
piercing  eyes  staring  defiantly  under  close-knit  brows — 
the  Sheik  as  he  had  been  when  she  had  known  him  first, 
before  love  had  come  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his 
expression. 

And  even  love  had  not  changed  him  much,  she  reflected 
with  another  little  rueful  smile.  It  was  only  for  her  that  the 
stem  mouth  relaxed  into  tenderness,  only  for  her  that  the 
dark,  fierce  eyes  kindled  and  burned  with  the  light  that  even 
yet  had  the  power  to  make  her  heart  throb  wildly. 

And  as  in  form  and  features  so  also  in  temperament  did 
the  desert-bred  son  resemble  his  father,  a  resemblance  that 
did  not  always  make  for  perfect  unity  between  them. 
For  too  much  alike,  both  passionate  tempered  and  obstinate, 
strong  will  clashed  constantly  against  strong  will. 

Though  secretly  proud  of  his  handsome  son,  the  Sheik 
was  intolerant  of  the  younger  Ahmed's  failings  which  were 
so  forcibly  and  painfully  reminiscent  of  his  own  stormy 
youth.  Resentful  also  of  the  fact  that,  already  a  man  in 
years,  his  future  successor  displayed  little  inclination  beyond 
the  furthering  of  his  own  pleasure,  he  was  less  lenient  than 
he  might  have  been  and  his  rule  was  an  arbitrary  one. 

And  perpetually  in  disgrace,  the  son  was  chary  of  showing 
the  real  deep  love  and  admiration  he  had  for  the  father  who 
was,  to  him,  the  beau-ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be. 

It  was  Diana  who  formed  the  buffer  between  these  two 
similar  and  yet  opposite  natures.  Adored  by  both  it  was 
she  who  softened  the  father's  harshness,  she  who  restrained 
the  son's  extravagances — as  far  as  she  was  able.    Wayward 
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and  headstrong  as  he  was,  she  knew  the  fundamental  good 
that  was  in  him,  and  she  could  make  allowances  where  the 
Sheik  could  not. 

How  many  times  she  had  stood  between  theml  How 
many  times  the  deep  knowledge  she  possessed  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  one  had  made  it  possible  for  her  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  Was  there  never  to  be 
understanding  between  them  also?  She  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  a  little  shiver. 

If  the  constant  discord  between  them  should  end  event- 
ually in  the  open  rupture  she  always  feared! 

There  was  only  one  law  in  the  Sheik's  camp,  his  own. 
He  demanded  implicit  obedience  and  enforced  his  demands 
with  the  despotism  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  Was  the 
son  she  loved  so  dearly  to  go  through  the  same  crushing 
experience  she  had  herself  suffered  so  many  years  ago? 

She  forced  the  thought  from  her  even  as  it  rose,  dismayed 
by  what  seemed  to  her  a  disloyalty. 

The  Sheik  was  right,  though  his  methods  were  severe. 
There  could  be  only  one  head  in  such  a  community  as  theirs. 
And  the  Boy  would  have  to  learn,  as  others  had  learned. 

But  oh,  dear  God,  if  she  could  only  spare  him  the  pain  of 
that  learning  I 

And  even  now  she  knew  that  should  the  Sheik  return 
today  there  would  be  cause  for  further  trouble  between 
them — for  the  younger  Ahmed  was  also  absent  from  the 
camp,  and  that  in  the  face  of  his  father's  stringent  orders. 

Her  eyes  darkened  with  fresh  anxiety;  then,  despite 
herself,  she  laughed  as  she  remembered  his  impetuous 
entrance  into  her  bedroom  early  one  morning,  his  gay 
insistence  that  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence  was  absolutely 
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indispensable  to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  his  laughing  dis- 
regard of  her  remonstrances  when  he  had  ridden  away 
with  the  two  sons  of  Yusef  who  had  been  his  personal  body- 
guard since  childhood. 

And  that  was  six  weeks  ago. 

Used  to  his  comings  and  goings  she  reasoned  with  her- 
self, trying  to  make  light  of  this  last  escapade  that  was 
only  one  amongst  many.  If  he  had  but  waited  until  Ahmed's 
return! 

Ahmed!  the  lover-husband  whose  devotion  had  made 
possible  the  solitary  life  that  was  hers!  She  whispered 
his  name  with  yearning  tenderness  as  she  strove  to  (^uell  the 
fears  that  had  become  almost  unbearable. 

To  distract  her  thoughts  she  turned  to  the  other  portrait 
— the  portrait  of  the  unknown  elder  son  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  child  five  years  old,  and  whose 
approaching  visit  filled  her  with  mingled  joy  and  apprehen- 
sion. What  would  his  coming  bring  her?  Would  he  ever 
love  her  as  the  Boy  loved  her?  Would  he  ever  know  that 
the  separation  that  had  caused  her  so  many  bitter  tears  had 
not  been  of  her  making,  ever  realize  what  that  renunciation 
had  cost  her? 

She  had  had  to  let  him  go. 

And  her  heart  still  ached  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
parting  with  the  tiny,  solemn-eyed  scrap  of  humanity  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  as  a  kind  of  tardy  concession 
wrung  from  the  Sheik  by  the  heart-broken  appeals  of  the 
father  he  had  never  forgiven.  Determined  to  remain  in 
the  land  and  amongst  the  people  where  he  had  been  bom,  he 
had  sent  his  elder  son  to  be  educated  and  trained  for  the 
position  he  himself  would  never  assume.    To  be  Earl  of 
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Glencaryll  meant  nothing  to  him — to  be  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  ben  Hassan  meant  everything.  And  to  the  lonely 
old  man  in  England  the  child  had  come  as  an  almost  divine 
gift,  the  direct  answer  to  fervent  prayer,  the  fulfillment  of 
a  hope  that  had  seemed  well-nigh  unattainable.  He  had 
lavished  on  him  all  the  pent-up  affection  of  years,  and  the 
boy  had  grown  to  manhood  knowing  only  and  caring  only 
for  the  grandfather  whose  love  he  had  repaid  with  single- 
hearted  devotion. 

It  was  Diana's  own  face  that  she  was  looking  at,  it  was 
her  own  eyes  that  were  staring  back  at  her  from  the  portrait 
she  was  holding.  It  was  a  very  different  picture  to  the 
other.  This  was  a  wholly  conventional  studio  study  of  a 
short,  fair,  serious-faced  young  man  whose  air  of  almost 
premature  gravity  seemed  ill  in  accordance  with  his  youth. 

Long  and  earnestly  she  gazed  at  the  likeness. 

What  had  time  and  circumstance  made  of  him?  What 
would  his  coming  mean  to  him  and  to  the  parents  he  had 
forgotten? 

She  had  only  his  few  letters  to  go  by,  those  stiff,  meager 
little  communications  that,  obviously  inspired,  had  been 
merely  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  that  had  told  her  nothing  of 
himself,  nothing  of  what  her  mother  heart  was  yearning  to 
know.  If  she  could  only  have  seen  him  sometimes  I  If 
Ahmed  could  only  have  spared  her  for  long  enough  to  make 
the  visits  on  which  she  had  counted  so  confidently! 

But  the  tentative  suggestions  she  had  thrown  out  had 
met  with  a  flat  refusal  she  had  found  impossible  to  risk 
again. 

And  now  at  last  he  was  coming,  and  coming  only  because 
business  compelled. 
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Her  lips  twisted  painfully  as  she  recalled  the  wording  of 
his  last  letter,  colder  and  more  formal  even  than  the  others 
had  been,  in  which  he  had  expressed  no  pleasure  in  the 
forthcoming  reunion  with  his  family,  but  had  given  simply 
a  dry  statement  of  affairs,  not  the  letter  of  a  son  to  a  parent, 
but  the  restrained,  unemotional  report  of  an  agent  to  an 
absent  employer.  For  the  old  Earl  of  Glencaryll  had  been 
dead  for  nearly  a  year.  And  rigid  in  his  determination  to 
abstain  from  any  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  him  by  his 
father's  death,  Ahmed  ben  Hassan  had  passed  over  to  his 
son,  fully  and  unconditionally,  the  vast  estates  he  was  not 
interested  in  and  the  big  fortune  which,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  rich  himself,  he  would  never  have  touched. 

But  certain  formalities,  certain  points  of  discussion  had 
arisen  that  had  made  a  personal  interview  between  father 
and  son  necessary.  Months  of  correspondence,  pedantically 
insistent  on  the  one  hand  and  casually  abrupt  on  the  other, 
had  ended  in  a  meeting  being  arranged.  Diana's  heart  beat 
quicker  as  she  thought  of  that  meeting,  so  soon  to  take 
place. 

Caryll  was  waiting  even  now  at  the  little  town  of  Toug- 
gourt,  with  Raoul  de  Saint  Hubert,  for  the  letter  that 
should  summon  him  to  his  father's  camp. 

It  was  only  from  Raoul  that  she  had  learned  anything  at 
all  of  the  son  who  was  a  stranger  to  her.  The  sole  link 
still,  as  he  had  been  in  the  past,  between  the  divided  family, 
his  occasional  visits  had  meant  more  to  her  than  just  the 
advent  of  a  trusted  and  beloved  friend.  She  had  never 
guessed  the  love  he  had  kept  hidden  in  his  heart  for  twenty 
years,  had  never  suspected  the  pain  those  visits  occasioned. 
His  coming  had  always  meant  news  of  Caryll,  news  of  the 
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stately  house  in  England  where  he  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest.  Through  his  qyes  she  had  seen  her  son 
grow  from  childhood  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood  to  adoles- 
cence. And  yet  how  little,  after  all,  he  had  been  able  to 
tell.  The  passionate  devotion  and  lavish  generosity  of  a 
sorrowful  old  man  towards  a  much  loved  and  jealously 
guarded  heir;  the  almost  womanly  tenderness  of  the  boy  in 
all  things  that  concerned  his  grandfather — that  much  she 
had  gleaned,  and  other  little  details  of  his  daily  life.  She 
knew  him  to  be  serious  beyond  his  years,  immersed  in  the 
management  of  the  estates  that  would  be  his,  a  shy,  reserved 
young  man  who  had  always  remained  somewhat  of  an 
enigma  even  to  the  Frenchman  who  had  known  him  all  his 
life. 

So  of  the  real  Caryll  she  knew  nothing.  She  had  had 
to  feed  on  the  dry  husks  of  bare  facts  while  she  had  starved 
for  the  deeper,  more  intimate  knowledge  that  had  been 
withheld  from  her. 

And  when  he  came,  what  would  his  attitude  be? 

Much  as  she  longed  for  it,  there  were  moments  when  she 
dreaded  his  coming.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  his  last 
letter,  she  had  sensed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  viewed 
the  forthcoming  visit,  had  become  painfully  aware  of  an 
impression  of  hardly  concealed  hostility. 

She  shrank  from  the  thought.  But  bitter  though  it 
might  be  it  was,  perhaps,  natural.  He  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  entertain  any  feelings  of  affection  towards  the 
parents  who  had  apparently  neglected  him.  Nor  could  he 
be  expected  to  know  the  causes  that  had  led  to  this  seeming 
neglect. 

There  was  so  much  he  did  not  know.    It  was  impossible 
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to  imagine  that  the  proud  old  Earl  could  ever  have  confessed 
to  his  grandson  the  shameful  story  of  his  own  short  married 
life,  could  ever  have  told  him  of  the  tragical  happening  that 
had  lost  him  wife  and  son  and  left  him  to  face  long  years 
of  sorrow,  remorse  and  loneliness.  It  seemed  equally 
impossible  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  revealing 
now  to  Caryll  the  true  reason  of  the  estrangement  between 
the  Sheik  and  his  father. 

Caryll  must  be  left  to  think  what  he  would,  to  blame  the 
one  who  was  least  blameworthy. 

There  was  only  one  other  who  knew  the  real  history 
of  the  Glencaryll  family,  and  Diana  guessed  that  the  innate 
chivalry  that  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  would  keep 
Raoul  de  Saint  Hubert's  lips  closed. 

Unless  necessity  obliged  him  to  speak. 

And  in  her  passionate  love  for  her  husband  Diana  found 
herself  almost  hoping  that  the  necessity  would  arise. 

It  was  horrible  to  think  that  wrong  motives  could  be 
attributed  to  him;  horrible  to  think  that  the  estrangement 
that  had  begun  in  one  generation  might  be  carried  on  into 
a  second  merely  through  a  misunderstanding  that  might 
never  be  elucidated.  For  she  knew  Ahmed  ben  Hassan  well 
enough  to  realize  that  he  would  never  refer  to  the  subject; 
he  would  ignore  the  possible  condemnation  of  his  son  as  he 
had  ignored  the  relationship  he  had  repudiated  so  many 
years  ago.  In  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  Diana 
had  exerted  all  her  influence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
but  her  endeavors  had  been  unavailing,  for,  flexible  as  he 
had  always  been,  the  Sheik  had  not  only  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  pleadings,  but  had  finally  definitely  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  her. 
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She  had  done  all  that  she  could  do.  God  alone  knew  what 
the  future  might  bring. 

She  sighed  again  and,  setting  the  photographs  aside, 
turned  once  more  to  the  letter  lying  on  the  pad  before  her. 

But  the  ink  dried  slowly  on  her  pen  and  no  more  words 
were  added  to  the  closely  written  sheet.  Her  letter  was 
to  Raoul,  waiting  at  Touggourt.  She  had  told  him  of  the 
Sheik's  absence,  had  given  him  directions  where  to  find 
the  camp,  and  had  begged  him  to  set  out  immediately. 
There  was  nothing  to  add,  nothing  that  she  could  add. 
Much  as  she  wished  it,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  ask  Raoul 
to  explain  the  family  history  to  Caryll. 

She  signed  her  name  and  directed  the  envelope  with  a 
cold  little  feeling  of  mental  chill,  fighting  against  a  sensa- 
tion of  foreboding  that  seemed  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
on  her. 

Angry  with  herself,  but  unable  to  shake  off  the  strange 
apprehensions  that  beset  her,  she  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
writing  table  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

After  so  many  peaceful  years  everything  seemed  to  be 
changed,  and  she  had  a  curious  instinctive  feeling  that 
trouble  was  drawing  very  near  to  her.  The  concrete 
expression  of  what  had  been  vaguely  in  her  mind  for  days 
gave  her  a  kind  of  shock  as  she  whispered  the  words. 

It  was  unlike  her  to  have  misgivings.  It  was  foreign  to 
her  nature  to  meet  trouble  halfway.  What,  then,  was 
the  matter  with  her,  why  was  she  oppressed  with  this  feeling 
of  coming  disaster? 

It  was  true  that  she  was  worried  about  Ahmed,  worried 
about  the  Boy,  too  worried  lately  even  to  sleep  properly. 
But  she  had  been  anxious  about  them  before,  many  time^. 
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It  was  not  only  fear  for  them  that  distressed  her,  it  was 
a  new  dread  that  she  had  never  experienced  before. 

She  checked  her  racing  thoughts  with  a  little  shudder. 

She  knew  the  danger  of  solitary  brooding  that  led  to 
shaken  nerves  and  self-pity,  knew  the  danger  of  unrestrained 
mental  introspection  that  was  born  of  loneliness. 

Resolutely  she  gripped  herself.  What  was  to  be  would 
be,  and  no  power  of  hers  could  either  stop  or  alter  it.  She 
would  leave  to  the  future  the  things  of  the  future,  and  live 
from  day  to  day  as  she  had  trained  herself  to  live,  fighting 
the  foolish  fears  that  seemed  unworthy.  "God  keep  me 
strong,"  she  prayed,  "and  guard  them  both — those  men  of 
mine." 

She  smiled  suddenly  through  her  tears  and  brushed  them 
hastily  awaj^  as  though  ashamed  of  them.  How  many 
times  she  had  agonized  over  their  absence — how  many 
times  they  had  returned  to  her  unharmed!  If  then,  why 
not  now?    Why  torture  herself  needlessly? 

So  easy  to  say,  so  difficult  to  practice.  Difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  Determined  to  conquer  her  weakness  she  sat  up 
suddenly,  glancing  at  her  watch. 

Already  the  afternoon  was  wearing  away  and  sounds  of 
activity  were  echoing  from  the  camp.  Soon  Gaston  would 
be  coming  with  her  tea,  and  then  she  would  go  for  a  ride 
to  dispel  the  headache  that  had  been  caused  by  a  sleepless 
night. 

She  stooped  to  fondle  one  of  the  sloughis  who  had  crept 
unnoticed  to  her  feet,  and  then  went  into  the  inner  room 
to  fetch  her  hat  and  gloves. 

When  she  came  back  the  French  valet  was  arranging  the 
tiny  tea  tray  with  the  deft  neatness  that  was  peculiarly 
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his  own.  White-headed  now,  but  still  alert  and  vigorous 
looking,  he  was  the  same  faithful  servant  and  friend  that 
he  had  always  been. 

He  greeted  her  with  his  usual  quick,  pleasant  smile,  and 
placed  the  tray  on  a  stool  close  to  the  divan. 

And  lying  back  amongst  the  heaped-up  cushions,  Diana 
watched  him  pour  out  her  tea,  and  guessed  the  unspoken 
sympathy  that  kept  him  hovering  solicitously  near  her. 

She  smiled  at  him  a  trifle  wistfully. 

"Another  day,  Gaston." 

Anxious  himself  as  she  was,  he  knew  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind,  and  though  he  winced  at  the  weariness  in  her 
tone  he  maintained  the  cheerful  front  with  which  he  had 
greeted  her. 

"Another  day,  ^ladame,"  he  agreed  cheerfully,  "but  per- 
haps the  last,"  he  added,  with  more  confidence  than  he 
really  felt. 

She  shrugged  slightly  as  she  took  the  cup  he  held  out  to 
her.  "In  cha  Allah!"  she  murmured,  in  the  language  that 
had  become  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  mother-tongue.  He 
accepted  her  qualification  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head.  "Truly,  as  Madame  says,  if  God  wills,"  he  answered, 
and  abruptly  turned  the  conversation. 

"Madame  spoke  of  a  letter — for  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

Envying  his  real  or  assumed  optimism,  Diana  smothered 
a  sigh  and  pointed  to  the  writing  table.  "It  is  ready, 
Gaston.  Send  it  to  Touggourt,  tonight,  and  two  men  with 
it  in  case  of  accidents.  The  escort  need  not  start  yet.  I 
have  told  Monsieur  le  Comte  where  to  expect  them.  And, 
Gaston,  the  horses  in  ten  minutes,  please." 

With  a  quiet  ''Bien,  Madame,"  he  took  the  sealed  packet 
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and  started  to  cross  the  room.  But  as  he  reached  the  door 
she  called  to  him.  "Gaston — "  then  stopped,  biting  her 
quivering  lip.  "Madame?"  He  came  back  slowly  and  stood 
waiting,  looking  down  at  her  with  grave,  compassionate  eyes. 
And  when  at  last  she  spoke  he  had  to  stoop  to  catch  the 
faint  whisper. 

"Gaston,  do  you  think — ?" 

Did  he  think?  Bon  Dieu,  had  he  not  been  thinking  this 
month  past,  thinking  and  fearing  even  as  she  was  thinking 
and  fearing.  But  wild  horses  should  not  drag  the  truth  from 
him. 

He  answered  her  almost  fiercely. 

"No,  Madame,  I  do  not  think"  he  lied  firmly,  "and  it 
will  be  long  before  I  think — ^what  Madame  is  thinking." 

But  his  very  vehemence  only  served  to  confirm  her  fears, 
and  she  made  a  queer  little  hopeless  gesture  with  her 
hands. 

"I  can't — ^help  thinking,"  she  faltered,  "Monseigneur  has 
been  gone  so  long,  and  I'm  afraid — afraid — "  her  voice 
trailed  into  a  whisper,  "I'm  a  coward,  Gaston,  a  miserable 
coward — "  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  break 
down,  then  with  an  effort  she  controlled  herself.  But  the 
shaky  laugh  that  followed  was  perilously  near  a  sob. 

The  devoted  little  Frenchman's  eyes  glistened  suddenly, 
and  his  composure  momentarily  forsook  him. 

"A  coward,  you,  Madame?  May  the  good  God  make 
many  such  cowards,"  he  choked,  and  fairly  fled  from  the 
tent.  Nor  did  he  recover  his  accustomed  serenity  until  he 
had  dispatched  the  two  riders  whom  he  had  already  warned 
to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  the  letter  to  Touggourt;  had 
sought  out  and  interviewed  Yusef,  whose  anxiety  was  grow- 
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ing  in  proportion  with  his  own;  and  had  thoroughly 
inspected  the  horses  that  were  being  saddled  for  the  after- 
noon ride. 

His  unwonted  emotion  reacted  on  his  usually  placid 
temper  and  he  cursed  the  grooms  in  voluble  Arabic  as  he 
tightened  buckles  and  readjusted  girths  with  a  wealth  of 
sarcasm  that  abashed  his  subordinates,  and  delighted  a 
grinning  and  appreciative  audience.  He  would  not  have 
admitted,  even  to  himself,  that  his  zeal  was  largely  unneces- 
sary— -for  there  was  no  slackness  in  Ahmed  ben  Hassan's 
camp — but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  delaying  the 
moment  when  he  must  face  his  distracted  and  worried  mis- 
tress again. 

But  it  was  only  before  Gaston  that  Diana  allowed  herself 
to  give  way.  She  was  calm,  even  smiling,  when  she  came 
out  of  the  tent  and,  greeting  Yusef  who  was  waiting  for  her, 
stood  for  a  few  moments  drawing  on  her  gloves  while  she 
watched  the  diabolical  behavior  of  the  big  black  stallion 
she  was  to  ride. 

It  was  the  Sheik's  favorite  horse,  which  she  had  exercised 
regularly  during  his  absence.  A  fiend  incarnate,  he  was 
savage  and  intractable  with  all  who  approached  him  exccpc 
Ahmed  ben  Hassan,  who  had  tamed  him  by  fear,  and  Diana 
who  had  won  his  love.  Utterly  fearless  and  devoted  to 
animals  she  had  a  way  of  her  own  with  horses,  and  Eblis 
was  only  one  amongst  other  "incorrigibles"  that  had  yielded 
to  her  peculiar  methods. 

Today  his  temper  seemed  even  worse  than  usual,  and  as 
-Diana  went  to  him  he  sent  one  of  the  two  grooms  spinning 
to  the  ground  with  a  sidelong  heave  of  his  great  body, 
while,  rearing  high  in  the  air,  he  almost  dragged  the  other 
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off  his  feet.  The  man  let  out  a  yelp  of  terror  and  clutched 
frantically  at  the  bridle. 

"O  devil — and  father  of  devils,"  he  wailed,  "be  still, 
thou  cursed  beast,"  and  jerked  his  head  to  avoid  the  cruel 
teeth  that,  aimed  at  his  face,  fastened  on  his  shoulder, 
wrenching  from  him  a  wide  strip  of  his  burnous.  Gaston  and 
Yusef  made  a  simultaneous  leap.  But  it  was  Diana  who 
reached  him  first  and  pushed  him  on  one  side,  catching  the 
plunging  animal  and  coaxing  him  into  calmness  while  she 
forced  the  fluttering  rag  from  his  foam-flecked  jaws. 
Trembling  and  snorting,  but  obedient  to  her  voice,  he  let 
her  handle  and  mount  him  without  opposition,  though  his 
bloodshot  eyes  rolled  wickedly  in  the  direction  of  Yusef  who 
stood  to  hold  her  stirrup. 

Diana  smiled  down  at  the  big,  portly  Arab,  and  returned 
his  salute  with  a  laughing  jest  that  made  him  start  back  a 
pace  or  two  and  then  double  up  with  unrestrained  mirth. 

What  children  they  were,  these  desert  men,  she  mused 
as  she  rode  slowly  out  of  the  camp  with  Gaston  behind  her. 
Children  to  be  humored  and  amused,  and  corrected,  too, 
when  occasion  arose.  Passionate  and  hasty,  quick  to  take 
offense  or  revenge  an  injury,  but  lovable — and  loyal  where 
they  loved. 

How  thoroughly  she  had  grown  to  know  and  understand 
them,  how  deeply  she  valued  the  affection  she  had  won. 

A  little  more  than  human  in  their  estimation,  an  angel 
who  dwelt  among  them  and  ministered  to  their  needs, 
she  was  worshiped  by  all  the  tribe. 

And  the  knowledge  of  it  had  made  her  very  humble. 
What  could  she  do  but  love  them  who  shared  her  love  for 
the  leader  who  was  their  god! 
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Beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  Diana  set  her  horse 
to  climb  the  low  hill  that  sheltered  it.  It  was  a  stiff  pull 
up,  but  it  saved  the  long  ride  round  its  base,  and  the  view 
from  the  summit  was  worth  the  momentary  discomfort  of 
getting  there. 

Sidling  and  catching  at  his  bit,  the  black  stallion  pranced 
joyously  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  and  then,  as  he  felt  the 
reins  slacken,  rushed  the  hill  eagerly,  snorting  with  excite- 
ment and  spuming  the  stones  with  his  feet.  Between  her 
knees,  Diana  could  feel  his  nervous  body  trembling  with 
life  and  vigor,  could  feel  the  strong  muscles  roll  and  ripple 
with  the  upward  surge  of  his  great  shoulders,  and  she  leaned 
forward  in  the  saddle  to  aid  him  in  his  climb,  her  hand  rest- 
ing lightly  on  his  satiny  neck,  her  cheeks  flushing  with  pleas- 
ure, forgetting  for  a  moment  the  doubts  and  fears  that  had 
assailed  her.  One  last  wild  scramble  that  sent  a  shower  of 
pebbles  flying  in  the  face  of  Gaston's  less  impetuous  mount, 
one  last  heave  of  the  powerful  hind  limbs,  and  Eblis 
launched  himself  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  stand  with 
widespread  nostrils  snuffing  the  cool  breeze  that  came  from 
the  north. 

Diana  looked  about  her  with  shining  eyes  at  the  view 
that  met  her  gaze. 

Accustomed  though  she  was  to  it,  she  never  grew  tired  of 
the  wonderful  panorama  that  lay  spread  out  before  her.  On 
this  side  of  the  hill  the  undulations  of  the  desert  were  slight 
and  the  view  stretched  for  miles,  a  limitless  waste  of  golden 
sand  that  seemed  to  fade  imperceptibly  into  the  clear  blue 
of  the  afternoon  sky. 

Away  to  the  west  sprawled  the  dark,  irregular  smudge  of 
the  distant  hills,  cloudlike  and  intangible-looking,  for  the 
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sun  was  still  too  high  in  the  heavens  to  sharpen  and  mate- 
rialize their  outline. 

For  a  moment  Diana  turned  and  looked  down  on  the 
camp  beneath  her,  but  the  northern,  wider  outlook  soon 
claimed  her  attention  again. 

A  fullness  came  into  her  throat  as  she  gazed  at  the  mar- 
velous beauty  of  it.  This  was  the  desert  indeed,  the  desert 
that  was  her  home.  Here  was  all  that  made  life  worth  liv- 
ing to  her,  here  lay  all  her  interests,  her  duty,  her  love. 
Despite  its  savagery  and  danger,  despite  its  limitations 
and  its  loneliness,  she  loved  it — loved  it  for  its  very  con- 
trariness, its  peace,  its  fury,  its  strange  compelling  charm. 
Long  years  ago  she  had  submitted  to  its  fascination,  the  pas- 
sage of  time  had  only  served  to  strengthen  its  hold.  The 
desert  had  "caught"  her,  and  now  it  would  never  let  her  go. 

Awful  in  its  immensity,  mysterious  and  alluring,  it  drew 
her  as  many  another  is  drawn,  enfolding  her  with  its  curious 
restfulness,  soothing  her  with  its  unchanging  permanence. 
As  it  had  been  in  the  beginning  so  was  it  now,  so  would  it 
be  through  all  the  length  of  time. 

She  called  eagerly  to  the  valet,  who  had  ranged  alongside 
of  her.  "Look,  Gaston,  isn't  it  wonderful?   The  space  of  it! 

Just  miles  and  miles  of  emptiness  and "  she  broke  off 

suddenly  with  a  little  gasp,  clutching  at  the  field  glasses 
that  were  strapped  to  her  saddle.  What  was  that  black 
speck  that,  far  away  in  the  distance,  seemed  all  at  once  to 
have  detached  itself  from  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the 
shining  yellow  plain?  She  raised  the  glasses  quickly,  search- 
ing for  the  object  she  had  seen  or  thought  she  had  seen. 

Two  specks,  not  one.  Two  specks  that  grew  momentarily 
larger  and  took  on  definite  shape. 
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Her  hands  began  to  tremble,  and  a  mist  rose  before  her 
eyes,  blurring  her  sight. 

She  thrust  the  glasses  at  Gaston.  "Over  there,"  she  mut- 
tered, pointing.    "I  can't  see.    What  are  they?" 

For  a  few  moments  he  did  not  answer  and  she  waited  in 
a  fever  of  impatience,  her  heart  beating  heavily. 

When  he  turned  to  her  it  was  with  a  little  gesture  of 
regret.    "Spahis,  Madame,"  he  said,  almost  reluctantly. 

Only  Spahis! 

A  sharp  sigh  escaped  her,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice 
was  flat  and  tired.  "We  can  go  and  meet  them.  It  will  be 
too  late  for  a  ride  if  we  wait  until  they  come  in."  And,  gath- 
ering up  the  reins,  she  urged  Eblis  down  the  northern  slope 
of  the  hill.  Slithering  and  sliding,  the  great  beast  reached 
the  level  and  broke  immediately  into  the  swift,  tireless 
gallop  for  which  the  Sheik's  horses  were  famed. 

And  for  a  while  she  gave  him  his  head,  letting  him  go 
his  own  pace  while  she  struggled  against  the  disappoint- 
ment that  had  brought  back  all  her  anxiety,  all  her  appre- 
hension. 

And  gradually  a  certain  measure  of  calmness  came  to  her. 

Unconsciously  soothed  by  the  wild,  exhilarating  rush 
through  the  air  that  was  fast  dissipating  her  headache;  too 
good  a  horsewoman  to  deny  the  pleasure  she  experienced 
in  the  hard  physical  exercise  she  loved,  she  determined  to 
get  from  it  what  enjoyment  she  could  and  try  and  conquer 
the  mental  distress  that  seemed  to  be  taking  all  strength 
from  her.  Today  she  had  given  way  to  despicable  weakness. 
Tired  out  with  a  sleepless  night  she  had  neglected  the  many 
duties  that  usually  occupied  her,  and  had  shut  herself  up 
in  the  tent  to  brood  morbidly.    She  must  not  let  it  happen 
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again.  She  must  invent  new  duties,  new  tasks  to  fill  the 
lonely  days  that  dragged  so  wearily.  She  must  not  let 
her  people  have  any  inkling  of  the  fears  that  consumed 
her.  Outwardly,  at  any  rate,  she  must  preserve  the  air  of 
confidence  that  would  keep  them  from  seeing  anything  sin- 
ister in  the  prolonged  absence  of  their  chief. 

Meanwhile  it  was  time  she  brought  her  madly  racing 
mount  into  something  approaching  order.  Left  to  his  own 
devices,  scarcely  feeling  the  light  weight  on  his  back,  Eblis 
had  got  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  was  making  a  very 
good  pretense  of  running  away. 

Gaston  was  far  behind  and  she  had  no  wish  to  meet  the 
Spahis  alone. 

It  was  a  stubborn  tussle  that  took  all  her  knowledge  of 
horsemanship  to  maintain,  and  strength  and  patience  were 
both  nearly  exhausted  before  the  end.  But  humoring  and 
coaxing,  managing  him  with  consummate  skill,  she  drew 
her  horse  at  last  to  a  stand  and  waited  for  the  valet  to 
come  up  with  her.  Beaten,  but  unrepentant,  Eblis  stood 
as  quietly  as  his  restless  nature  permitted,  snorting  his 
disgust  and  pawing  the  soft  sand  while  Diana  mopped  her 
heated  brow,  watching  the  fast-approaching  Spahis  who  were 
near  enough  now  for  her  to  distinguish  their  features. 

Riding  tall,  wiry  horses  of  almost  incredible  thinness, 
picturesque  in  flapping  scarlet  cloaks  and  snowy  turbans 
bound  round  with  fold  upon  fold  of  twisted  camel's  hair, 
they  were  both  broad  shouldered,  well  built  specimens  of 
their  race,  looking  bigger  than  they  really  were  in  the  loose, 
ill-fitting  blue  uniforms  that,  creased  and  travel  stained, 
bore  evidence  of  a  long  journey.  Heavily  armed,  though 
bandoleers  and  accoutrements  were  not  wholly  innocent  of 
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string,  they  presented  a  sufficiently  formidable  appearance; 
but  Diana  could  see  that  they  were  stooping  in  the  saddle 
with  weariness,  and  that  the  hard-pushed  horses  were 
almost  spent. 

They  drew  rein  with  the  usual  dramatic  suddenness  and 
one  of  them  dismounted  stiffly.  Reeling  with  fatigue,  his 
bronzed  face  a  mask  of  dust  and  sand,  he  walked  up  to 
Diana  and  saluted  with  military  smartness. 

Perfectly  aware,  apparently,  of  her  identity,  he  inquired 
for  the  Sheik,  and,  learning  of  his  absence,  promptly  ten- 
dered a  dispatch  which  he  drew  from  the  inside  of  his 
tunic. 

Wrestling  with  Eblis,  who  was  wheeling  and  shrieking 
defiance  to  the  two  strange  horses  who  were  too  tired  to 
answer  him,  Diana  took  the  letter  and  asked  a  few  kindly 
questions  before  she  rode  on,  leaving  Gaston  to  direct  the 
exhausted  Spahis  to  the  camp. 

She  slipped  the  packet  into  the  pocket  of  her  coat.  It 
could  wait,  and  she  knew  without  reading  it  whom  it  was 
from,  had  also  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  as  to  its  contents. 
There  was  another  similar  dispatch  lying  on  her  writing 
desk  that  had  come  four  months  ago,  only  a  few  days  after 
the  Sheik's  departure.  She  could  but  deal  with  this  one  as 
she  had  dealt  with  the  last.  She  was  unable  herself  to 
cope  with  the  situation  that  had  arisen.  She  could  only 
wait  for  Ahmed's  return — and  oh,  dear  God,  when  would 
that  be! 

Trouble  crept  back  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  saw  no 
longer  anything  of  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country 
nor  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  and  her  heart  was  heavy 
with  dread  as  she  fought  again  with  the  fears  that  crowded 
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into  her  tortured  and  imaginative  brain.  Strong  and  re- 
sourceful above  the  average,  she  knew  him  to  be — but  he 
had  gone  alone,  and  what  would  even  his  abnormal  strength 
avail  him  if .  .  .  .  She  shuddered  violently  and  a  great  sob 
burst  from  her. 

The  sound  of  it  horrified  her — she  had  not  realized  how 
near  she  had  come  to  the  breaking  point — and  she  clenched 
her  teeth,  forcing  herself  to  calmness. 

She  would  not  give  way.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to 
think.  To  distract  her  mind  she  turned  to  Gaston,  who  had 
at  last  overtaken  her,  and  waved  him  alongside. 

"Where  have  they  come  from,  Gaston?" 

"From  Touggourt,  Madame." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"Is  the  General,  then,  at  Touggourt?" 

"Yes,  Madame." 

Her  thoughts  flew  to  the  son  who  was  waiting  at  the 
garrison  town. 

"Any  trouble  there?"  she  asked,  striving  to  keep  her 
voice  steady. 

Gaston  shrugged  slightly.  "A  few  local  disturbances, 
Madame.  Nothing  of  any  real  moment.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  tax — and  a  small  Touareg  raid." 

"Touaregs,  so  far  north!"  Diana  exclaimed  incredulously. 

Gaston  shrugged  again,  disallowing  any  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  statement. 

"So  they  said,  Madame,"  he  replied  dryly.  "But  Madame 
knows  what  they  are,  they  will  say  anything,  ces  gens  la! 

As  for  Touaregs "   he  laughed  softly  as  if  the   idea 

amused  him.  "There  are  plenty  of  malcontents  who  will 
risk  something  to  annoy  the  Government,  or  for  their  own 
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ends.  The  black  veil  is  useful  sometimes,  Madame,"  he 
added  significantly. 

His  meaning  was  obvious  and  Diana  smiled  as  she 
turned  her  horse's  head  homewards.  "Useful,  perhaps,"  she 
commented,  "but  awkward  for  the  masquerader  should  he 
meet  with  the  genuine  article." 

But  Gaston,  who  had  a  disturbing  recollection  of  having 
once  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  young  master  arrayed  in  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  redoubtable  and  unconquered  tribe 
under  discussion,  was  not  desirous  of  continuing  a  conversa- 
tion that  might  lead  to  unexpected  revelations. 

Madame  was  sufficiently  troubled  by  Monseigneur's 
absence.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  add  to  her  trouble  by  allow- 
ing her  a  deeper  insight  into  the  imprudences  and  diableries 
of  Monsieur  Ahmed.  Somewhat  she  knew  already — but 
not  as  much  as  Monseigneur,  not  as  much  as  he,  Gaston, 
knew.  And  there  was  no  need  that  she  should  know. 
Monsieur  Ahmed  was  young,  and  full  of  life  and  strength. 
Some  day  he  would  be  older  and  wiser,  would  turn  his  back 
— please  God — on  the  youthful  follies  that,  perhaps,  were 
very  largely  due  to  natural  high  spirits  seeking  an  outlet, 
and  to  environment.  It  was  a  wild  life,  this  desert  one,  that 
was  full  of  temptations,  full  of  pitfalls.  And,  after  all,  he 
was  only  a  boy,  a  lovable,  mischievous,  thoughtless  boy. 
There  was  time  enough  yet  for  him  to  learn  the  stem  neces- 
sities of  life. 

So,  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  the  devoted  little 
Frenchman  plunged  straightway  into  simple  home  topics 
and  chatted  continuously  as  the  horses  raced  neck  and  neck 
towards  the  camp. 

He  was  a  bom  raconteur  with  a  shrewd  insight  into  char- 
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acter  and  a  dryly  humorous  way  of  expressing  his  opinions 
and  today,  in  his  keen  desire  to  distract  his  mistress's 
thoughts,  he  surpassed  himself,  giving  her  a  dramatic  and 
highly  original  account  of  a  petty  squabble  that  had  arisen 
between  two  of  the  tribesmen,  and  feeling  himself  amply 
repaid  as  he  saw  the  trouble  fade  little  by  little  from  her  eyes 
and  heard  her  laugh  of  amusement  when  he  drew  his  story 
to  a  dose. 

"But  what  a  storm  in  a  teacup!  What  children  they  are, 
Gaston.  Bring  them  to  me  tomorrow  and  let  them  tell  me 
their  grievances,  if  Yusef  can't  settle  the  matter."  Yusef 
could  very  easily  have  settled  the  matter,  but  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  whether  his  Chief's  wife  would  have 
approved  of  his  methods.  Diana  managed  her  people  as  she 
managed  her  difficult  horses,  and  her  way  was  not  the 
Sheik's  way,  nor  Yusef 's  either.  In  her  husband's  absence 
she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  herself  conversant  with 
all  that  went  on  in  the  camp  and  she  had  taken  his  place  at 
the  little  weekly  courts  of  inquiry,  settling  disputes  and 
patiently  listening  to  complaints,  no  matter  how  trivial. 
She  knew  that  petty  grievances  left  unheeded  can  often  ripen 
into  fruitful  sources  of  really  serious  trouble. 

The  sun  was  almost  setting  when  they  reached  the  camp, 
and,  before  entering,  Diana  drew  rein  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  crimson  splendor  of  the  heavens,  and  watch  the  long 
procession  of  slow-moving  camels  that  were  being  driven  in 
for  the  night.  Supercilious-eyed  and  haughtily  disdainful, 
the  great,  ungainly  beasts  stalked  on  one  by  one,  snatching 
greedily  as  they  passed  at  anything  that  looked  eatable, 
and  indifferent  to  the  blows  and  curses  of  the  slim-legged 
lads  who  accompanied  them.     The  greater  number  had 
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already  reached  the  camel  lines,  whence  came  a  hideous 
chorus  of  querulous  snarlings  and  protestations;  only  a  few 
stragglers  remained,  breaking  in  every  direction  and  roar- 
ing their  discontent  as  they  were  headed  back  to  their  own 
quarters. 

Eblis  abhorred  camels,  and  he  lashed  out  furiously,  as  a 
large  and  particularly  evil-tempered  brute  almost  lumbered 
into  him  with  tail  erect  and  open,  snapping  jaws. 

There  was  a  warning  cry  from  Gaston,  and  a  wild  rush  of 
half  a  dozen  Arabs  who  were  lounging  near.  But  Diana 
dragged  him  aside  where  he  proceeded  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  temper  on  his  own  account,  rearing  perpendicularly  and 
fighting  her  for  a  full  five  minutes  before  he  at  length  con- 
sented, ungraciously  enough,  to  take  her  back  to  the  tent, 
which  he  did  in  a  series  of  bucking  leaps  that  would  have 
unseated  a  less  practiced  rider. 

Breathless  and  laughing,  she  slid  to  the  ground  and 
soothed  his  ruffled  feelings  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  rubbing  his 
velvety  nose  and  admonishing  him  for  his  bad  behavior. 
The  horse's  moods  were  as  diverse  as  they  were  startling, 
and,  apparently  content  with  having  demonstrated  his 
independence,  he  stood  now  with  an  air  of  guileless  inno- 
cence, and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  grooms 
with  almost  lamblike  docility. 

With  a  word  to  Gaston,  Diana  vanished  into  the  tent 
to  bathe  and  change  her  clothes. 

An  hour  later  she  came  back  into  the  softly  lit  sitting 
room  to  find  Yusef  waiting  with  the  usual  daily  report. 

Motioning  him  to  a  heap  of  cushions  near  the  divan, 
Diana  settled  herself  to  listen  to  his  concise,  businesslike 
statement  of  the  day's  happenings,  glancing  at  him  from 
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time  to  time  while  he  talked,  partly  in  Arabic,  partly  in 
French.  There  was  little  left  of  the  slim,  dandified  youth 
whose  airs  and  graces  had  amused  her  when  she  had  first 
known  him.  Particular  about  his  dress  he  was  still,  but  his 
slimness  had  gone  forever.  And,  though  ten  years  and  more 
the  Sheik's  junior,  he  looked  considerably  older  than  his 
Chief.  Married  young,  and  the  father  of  two  sons  who  were 
older  now  than  he  was  when  Diana  had  been  brought  to 
Ahmed  ben  Hassan's  camp,  he  had  acquired  a  stability  of 
pose  and  gravity  of  manner  that  made  him  appear  older  than 
he  was. 

Diana's  thoughts  were  back  in  those  early  days  as  she 
sat  listening  to  his  quick,  rather  high-pitched  voice,  and 
when  he  ceased  speaking  it  required  a  moment's  mental 
readjustment  before  she  could  bring  her  mind  to  the  present. 
She  kept  him  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  asking  his  advice  on 
sundry  matters  and  referring  certain  difficulties  to  his 
greater  knowledge  and  experience. 

But  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Sheik  she  said 
nothing,  neither  did  she  mention  the  truant  son  who  was 
causing  her  so  much  uneasiness.  And  Yusef  also,  whether 
prompted  by  Gaston  or  for  reasons  of  his  own,  refrained 
from  bringing  the  names  of  either  into  the  conversation.  It 
was  as  though  a  conspiracy  of  silence  had  been  tacitly  agreed 
between  them. 

But  both  knew  what  was  in  the  other's  mind. 

And  as  if  wishful  to  make  her  realize  what  he  would  not 
put  into  words  Yusef 's  manner  was  more  than  usually 
attentive,  his  salaam  more  than  usually  deferential  when 
at  last  he  took  himself  away. 

Diana  looked  after  his  retreating  figure  and  heaved  a 
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sharp  little  sigh.  Almost  she  wished  that  he  had  spoken. 
But,  after  all,  what  could  he  have  said? 

He  knew  no  more  than  she  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Sheik.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  criticize  her  son. 
And  there  the  matter  touched  him  as  nearly  a^  it  did  herself. 
Where  she  was  anxious,  so  was  he — and  with  additional 
reason.  His  sons  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
Boy,  but  they  had  no  authority,  and  had  never  displayed 
any  inclination  to  curb  his  actions.  She  took  a  broader 
view  of  the  situation  than  Yusef  did.  Whatever  his 
parental  wrath  might  move  him  to  do  or  say,  she  knew 
that,  no  matter  what  happened,  Ramadan  and  S'rir  would 
not  be  to  blame.  The  Boy  alone  was  answerable  for  his 
own  misdeeds. 

With  a  feeling  of  mental  weariness  she  went  to  the 
writing  table  and  tore  open  and  read  the  dispatch  that  the 
Spahis  had  brought  that  afternoon. 

It  was,  as  she  guessed,  from  the  Military  Governor  of 
the  Sahara.  Almost  word  for  word  a  replica  of  the  first 
letter,  but  a  little  more  urgent,  a  little  more  strongly 
worded,  it  was  a  frank  appeal  for  help  to  a  chief,  who, 
though  independent  and  acknowledging  no  suzerainty,  was 
known  to  be  friendly  towards  the  French  government 
and  a  powerful  factor  in  his  own  part  of  the  country. 
Ahmed  ben  Hassan's  cooperation  was  asked,  indeed  im- 
plored, in  tracking  the  instigators  of  the  unrest  that  had 
become  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  in  discovering 
which  tribes  were  disaffected  and  which  might  be  counted 
on  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Administration. 

For  some  time  after  reading  the  letter  Diana  sat  lost  in 
thought,  her  brows  knitted  anxiously,  her  eyes  absently 
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following  Gaston  who  was  moving  about  the  room  making 
preparations  for  her  solitary  dinner.  The  General  had  not 
minced  matters.  It  was  plain  that  in  Paris  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  was  frankly  alarmed. 

What  would  a  general  upheaval  in  Algeria  lead  to?  How 
would  it  affect  Ahmed? 

For  a  moment  her  face  grew  very  white  and  the  tent 
seemed  to  waver  oddly  around  her.  Then,  with  an  effort, 
she  regained  control  of  herself. 

She  had  faith  in  her  own  people.  And  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst  and  it  became  necessary  for  Ahmed  to  take 
part  in  operations  beyond  his  own  territory — ^well,  God 
would  give  her  strength  that  she  might  not  fail  him. 

She  read  the  dispatch  through  once  more  and  then  put 
it  away  carefully. 

She  would  not  answer  it  tonight,  she  would  leave  it  until 
tomorrow — for  what  might  tomorrow  not  bring? 

And  throughout  her  lonely  dinner  she  kept  her  thoughts 
at  bay,  chattering  of  trivial  matters  with  Gaston  and 
eating  more  to  please  him  than  because  she  felt  any  inclina- 
tion for  food. 

When  she  had  finished  her  coffee  and  Gaston  had  cleared 
away,  she  wrapped  a  burnous  round  her  and  went  out, 
moving  a  few  steps  beyond  the  awning  to  look  up  at  the 
stars. 

Less  brilliant  than  usual  they  seemed  tonight,  for  the 
moon  was  almost  full.  The  traveler's  moon,  she  thought 
suddenly,  and  wondered  how  many  slow-moving  caravans 
were,  even  at  that  moment,  wending  their  patient  way 
across  the  great  sandy  waste,  profiting  by  the  clear,  white 
light  that  made  their  night  journey  possible.    In  imagination 
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she  could  see  them — the  armed  guards  that  walked  in  front 
with  their  rifles  in  their  hands;  the  long  strings  of  camels 
plodding  steadily  on  under  their  heavy  loads,  carrying 
great  pendulous  sacks  of  weighty  merchandise,  and  some 
bearing  the  gaily  curtained,  swaying  basours  in  which  the 
women  and  children  traveled;  and  tailing  at  the  end  of  the 
procession  a  motley  crowd  of  camp  followers,  mounted 
Arabs  and  cameleers,  and  a  swarm  of  half-grown  boys 
trotting  perpetually  up  and  down  the  scattered  line  urging 
on  the  little,  underfed,  overladen  donkeys  while  savage- 
eyed  watch  dogs  slunk  at  their  heels. 

How  often  she  had  seen  them  in  reality.  They  were  part 
of  the  life  that  had  become  hers,  that  strange,  primitive  life 
that  had  gone  unchanged  throughout  the  ages.  For  so  had 
they  journeyed  when  Islam  first  came  to  Algeria,  so  would 
they  journey  in  the  days  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  night  was  calm  and  still,  and  the  soft  air,  blowing  in 
her  face,  brought  with  it  the  subdued  sounds  of  distant 
revelry;  the  plaintive  notes  of  an  Arab  pipe,  the  rhythmical 
beat  of  a  tom-tom,  the  deep  chanting  of  men's  voices.  And 
far  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp  she  saw  the  glowing 
reflection  of  two  big  fires,  round  which  she  knew  the  tribes- 
men were  clustered. 

Soon  Gaston  joined  her.  In  the  Sheik's  absence  he  was 
always  within  call,  unobtrusive  but  watchful,  eager  to 
carry  out  her  smallest  wish,  often  anticipating  her  needs. 

The  laughter  and  merriment  echoing  from  the  men's 
quarters  had  made  Diana  acutely  conscious  of  her  own 
solitude,  and  she  turned  to  the  valet  with  a  momentary  feel- 
ing of  relief. 

"The  men  are  gay  tonight,  Gaston." 
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"Yes,  Madame.  They  have  arranged  a  fete  in  honor  of 
the  two  Spahis  who  came  in  this  afternoon.  Would  Madame 
care  to  go  and  see  them  for  a  few  moments?  It  will  give 
them  pleasure." 

But  Diana  shook  her  head. 

"Not  tonight,  Gaston.  I'm  not  in  the  mood.  I'm  tired, 
I  think.  And  the  men  notice  so  quickly.  I  don't  want  to 
spoil  their  amusement.  But  those  Spahis,  Gaston,  they 
must  be  made  of  iron.  They  were  dead  beat  when  they  got 
here." 

Gaston  laughed  dryly. 

"An  Arab  is  never  too  tired  to  enjoy  himself.  Madame 
knows  that.  Besides  they  can  sleep  tomorrow,  and  the 
next  day  if  they  want  to.  Their  horses  will  need  two  days' 
rest,  at  least.  But  is  the  noise  too  much  for  Madame? 
Shall  I  tell  them " 

"No,  no,"  she  interrupted  quickly,  "I  don't  mind  the 
noise.  It  won't  disturb  me.  I  am  only  glad  that  the  men 
are  happy  and  contented.  It  makes  it — easier,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  break  in  her  voice. 

And  a  few  minutes  later  she  went  back  into  the  tent. 

How  empty  it  seemed!  How  chill  and  lifeless  without 
the  strong,  vigorous  personality  whose  dominating  influence 
seemed  to  be  in  everything  she  saw  about  her.  The  whole 
room  spoke  of  him,  bringing  memories  of  the  long  years 
they  had  spent  together,  of  days  and  nights  of  delirious 
happiness,  of  a  wonderful  love  that  had  grown  and  strength- 
ened through  mutual  understanding. 

Tonight  it  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  with  a 
little  sob  she  fled  into  the  inner  room  to  fling  off  her  clothes 
and  creep  into  bed,  hoping  in  sleep  to  find  forgetfulness. 
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But  sleep  persistently  evaded  her.  And  here  were  mem- 
ories more  intimate,  more  forceful. 

In  the  great  wide  bed,  where  she  lay  alone,  there  was  no 
need  to  hide  the  passion  of  misery  and  loneliness  that 
swept  over  her  and,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillow,  she 
wept  as  she  had  not  allowed  herself  to  weep  before. 

She  wanted  him.  Oh,  God,  how  she  wanted  him!  More 
even  than  that  night  so  many  years  ago  when  he  had 
ridden  away  with  Raoul  de  Saint  Hubert  and  she  had  lain 
agonizing  on  this  same  bed,  dreading  that  his  return  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  brief  romance  that  had  come  so 
strangely  into  her  life.  Then  she  had  been  only  his  slave, 
the  victim  of  his  caprice  and  passion.  But  now  she  was  his 
wife,  an  integral  part  of  him.  And  without  him  it  was 
as  if  some  portion  of  herself  had  been  torn  from  her,  as  if 
by  some  horrible  physical  dismemberment  she  had  lost  all 
vitality,  all  strength;  and  what  remained  was  merely  a 
quivering,  mutilated  fragment  whose  only  capacity  was 
suffering. 

Ahmed,  her  splendid  lover  1  She  whispered  his  name 
in  an  agony  of  love  and  longing. 

Would  she  ever  feel  the  curve  of  his  strong  arm  round 
her  again,  ever  hear  again  the  soft,  slow  intonations  that 
once  had  drawn  her  back  from  the  very  gates  of  death. 
She  had  nearly  died  that  night — the  night  that  the  boys 
were  born.  It  was  only  his  voice  that  had  given  her  strength 
to  fight  for  her  life. 

Exhausted  with  emotion  she  lay  with  closed  eyes,  courting 
slumber  by  every  device  known  to  her.  But  still  sleep  would 
not  come,  and  hour  after  hour  she  tossed  feverishly,  growing 
every  moment  more  wide  awake,  more  nerve  shaken.    The 
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cheerful  noises  of  the  men  in  the  camp  had  long  since  died 
away. 

Only  the  rapid  ticking  of  a  little  clock  near  her  broke 
the  stillness,  and  at  length  the  monotonous  regularity  of 
its  silvery  chime  became  more  than  she  could  endure  and 
she  sprang  up  to  stop  it  with  shaking,  ice-cold  fingers. 

She  did  not  go  back  to  bed. 

The  room  had  become  suddenly  unbearable. 

Slipping  a  warm  wrap  about  her,  she  went  into  the  outer 
room,  where  a  couple  of  lamps  were  still  burning,  forgotten, 
as  she  often  did  forget  them  when  she  was  alone. 

Selecting  a  book  haphazard,  she  curled  up  on  the  divan 
and  settled  herself  to  read,  since  sleep  was  impossible. 

But  after  turning  a  few  pages  her  attention  wandered  and 
she  sat  up,  pushing  the  hair  off  her  damp  forehead. 

The  tent  seemed  airless  and  hot,  strangely  hot  for  the 
time  of  year.  Perhaps  it  was  the  lamps  that  made  it  so, 
she  reflected.  And,  going  to  the  door,  she  noiselessly  un- 
fastened the  entrance  flap,  not  wishing  to  waken  Gaston, 
who  was  sleeping  across  the  threshold  as  he  always  did 
when  the  Sheik  was  away.  Then  once  more  she  lay  down 
on  the  divan,  and  forced  herself  to  read.  And  gradually  her 
nerves  grew  calmer,  the  rigidity  of  her  limbs  relaxed  and 
she  lay  more  restfully,  ceasing  to  listen  for  the  sound  that 
never  came. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  change  of  atmosphere  that  soothed 
her.  Perhaps  sleep,  the  capricious,  was  nearer  than  she 
had  imagined.  Whichever  it  was,  she  never  knew  that  she 
had  stopped  reading,  that  the  novel  on  which  she  was 
endeavoring  to  compel  her  attention  had  slipped  from  her 
hand.    And  she  was  hovering  on  the  borderland  of  oblivion 
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when  the  sound  came  that  roused  her  abruptly  to  complete 
wakefulness  and  sent  her  flying  to  her  feet  to  stand  with 
straining  ears  and  wide,  dilated  eyes. 

Breathless,  her  hands  pressed  tightly  over  her  wildly 
beating  heart,  she  waited,  listening  until  the  effort  became 
an  agony. 

The  sound  came  again — the  harsh,  protesting  snarl  of 
a  kneeling  camel,  followed  by  the  quick  murmur  of  men's 
voices. 

Then  the  entrance  flap  was  flung  open  and  a  tall  figure 
swept  into  the  tent. 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  her  husband's  arms,  laughing 
and  sobbing  as  she  clung  to  him.  And,  holding  her  as 
though  he  never  meant  to  let  her  go,  the  Sheik  rained  pas- 
sionate kisses  on  her  upturned  face. 

'^Ma  mie,  ma  mie"  he  murmured,  his  deep  voice 
trembUng,  his  fierce  eyes  softening  into  a  wonderful  tender- 
ness. "Has  it  seemed  so  long,  poor  little  lonely  wife?  Do 
you  think  I  wouldn't  have  come  sooner  if  I  had  been  able? 
Do  you  think  I  haven't  counted  the  days  and  nights  until 
I  could  hold  you  in  my  arms  again?  Bon  dieu,  how  I  have 
hungered  for  you,  Diane!" 

The  clasp  of  his  strong  arms  was  pain,  but  she  scarcely 
felt  it.  Her  lips  on  his,  she  whispered  her  happiness  and 
confessed  her  fears,  her  hands  running  over  his  broad  breast 
as  if  to  convince  herself  that  he  had  returned  to  her  safe 
and  sound,  her  eyes  fixed  searchingly  on  him  trying  to  read 
in  his  face  the  answer  to  the  question  she  would  not  voice. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  loosened  his  hold  somewhat,  not 
until  her  questing  fingers,  slipping  up  inside  his  wide 
sleeve,   met  with  the   unmistakable   folds  of   a   bandage 
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wrapped  round  his  forearm,  that  her  eager  outpouring 
faltered  suddenly,  and  she  went  white  to  the  lips. 

^^ Ahmed — you  are  wounded?" 

He  smiled  reassuringly,  and  put  her  from  him  with  a 
quick  caress.  "It's  nothing  to  worry  about,  cherie.  No 
bones  broken.  It  will  be  healed  in  a  day  or  two,"  he  said 
lightly,  and  turned  in  search  of  a  cigarette. 

"But — how?"  she  panted,  her  eyes  jealously  watching 
his  every  movement.  He  shrugged  slightly,  as  if  impatient 
of  her  insistence,  and  lit  the  cigarette  slowly,  inhaling  a 
long  breath  of  smoke  with  the  keen  enjoyment  of  one  who 
has  not  tasted  good  tobacco  for  some  time. 

"I  was  in  a  tight  comer,  and  had  to  make  a  bolt  for  it. 
Luckily  their  shooting  was  atrocious,"  he  said,  rather 
shortly. 

And  Diana  knew  from  experience  that  that  was  all  she 
was  to  hear  of  the  matter.  It  was  not  his  way  to  speak 
of  himself,  or  exaggerate  what  he  considered  trifles. 

She  followed  him  to  the  divan,  where  he  had  flung  himself 
down,  and  slipped  to  a  pile  of  cushions  beside  him. 

"Have  you  found  out  what  you  went  to  find,  Mon- 
seigneur?  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  tonight — or  are  you  too 
tired?"  she  asked  hesitatingly,  noticing,  as  she  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  under  the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  how  utterly 
weary  he  looked. 

He  slid  his  arm  round  her,  drawing  her  bright  head  closer. 

"I  am  tired,"  he  allowed,  and  even  that  slight  admission 
seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort,  "so  tired  that  I  think  I  could 
sleep  for  a  week!"  he  laughed,  almost  shamefacedly,  "but 
I  can  tell  you  somewhat,  tonight,  at  any  rate  until  Gaston 
comes.    He  is  bringing  me  something  to  eat.     I  haven't 
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tasted  food  for  nearly  two  days."  He  laughed  again  at  her 
little  cry  of  distress,  and  reached  out  his  hand  for  another 
cigarette. 

For  a  few  moments  he  sat  silent,  staring,  not  at  her  but 
straight  in  front  of  him,  his  brows  drawn  together  in  the 
heavy  scowl  that  was  so  characteristic. 

"You  know  what  I  went  to  find  out,"  he  said  at  last, 
"the  origin  of  this  strange  uneasiness,  this  strange  unrest 
that  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  whole  country.  It  has 
been  coming  for  some  time.  It  began,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  months  and  months  ago — and  God  knows  how  long 
before  that.  At  first  it  was  only  vague  rumors  that  poured 
in  from  all  sides,  rumors  that  have  grown  and  grown  until 
they  have  at  last  found  definite  expression.  Everywhere 
I  went  it  was  the  same.  There  seems  to  be  some  mysterious 
and  sinister  influence  abroad  in  the  land,  stirring  up  the 
people  for  some  purpose  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. Old  hatreds  are  being  revived,  old  quarrels  are  being 
renewed.  But  it  is  not  only  old  scores  between  the  tribes 
that  are  being  raked  up.  It  is  a  deliberate  set  against  the 
French  that  is  being  fostered.  I  heard  old  men  preaching 
what  amounts  to  a  jahad.  I  was  told  exaggerated  tales  of 
a  people  groaning  under  oppression.  Taxes  that  have  been 
held  legitimate  are  now  openly  commented  on,  and  their 
rejection  discussed.  I  listened  to  wild  stories  that  were 
almost  incredibly  fantastic.  Hints  were  dropped  of  a  con- 
queror coming  from  the  north  who  would  sweep  away  the 
present  Administration  and  dominate  the  country  as  Sidi 
Okba  ben  Nafi  did  when  he  brought  Islam  to  Algeria. 

"And  his  advent  is  to  be  the  millennium.  It  is  to  be  a  land 
of  prosperity  and  liberty  without  limit.     All   foreigners, 
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and  all  sympathizing  with  foreigners,  are  to  go  and  it  is  to 
be  Algeria  for  the  Algerians — not  French  Algerians  as  we 
understand  the  term,  but  Arabs,  bien  enteitdu.  How  that  is 
going  to  be  compatible  with  the  rule  of  another  foreign  con- 
queror is  past  my  understanding.  The  whole  thing  is 
absurd  and  contradictory  to  a  degree.  But  that  is  the  kind 
of  rubbish  that  is  being  circulated.  Men  are  talking  and 
arguing  and  speculating.  There  is  an  evil  breath  blowing 
through  the  country  like  there  was  in  India  in  the  old  days 
before  the  Mutiny.  Suspicion  is  rampant,  and  no  one  knows 
whom  to  trust,  whom  to  believe."  He  stopped  abruptly, 
his  face  grown  set  and  stem. 

And,  almost  stunned  by  his  revelations,  Diana  sat  with 
tight-locked  fingers,  trying  to  take  in  the  full  significance  of 
what  he  had  said.  It  was  worse  even  than  she  had  imagined. 
What  would  come  of  it  all? 

"Is  that — all  you  found  out?"  she  faltered. 

"No,  I  found  out  more  than  that,"  he  answered  slowly. 
"I  found  out  enough  to  make  it  extremely  uncom- 
fortable for  certain  persons  if  the  French  government 
weather  this  threatening  storm.  I  have  followed  up  clues 
and  sifted  fact  from  fiction  until  I  have  learned  the  truth 
— of  one  point,  at  any  rate.  It  is  external  influence  that  is 
at  work.  The  people  are  being  stirred  up  by  propagandists 
sent  by  some  foreign  country.  I  haven't  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it  yet,  but  I  am  on  the  track  of  it — and  of  the  devils 
who  are  doing  the  mischief,"  he  added,  with  an  odd  ring 
in  his  voice  that  sent  a  little  sick  feeling  of  dread  through 
her. 

She  had  got  him  back — but  only  until  such  time  as  he 
would  feel  called  upon  to  resume  the  dangerous  work  he 
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had  undertaken.  She  forced  the  thought  from  her,  deter- 
mined to  be  happy  while  she  could. 

"But  how  did  you  learn  all  this,  Ahmed?  You  are  so 
well  known.  How  did  you  get  them  to  speak  openly  before 
you?"  she  asked  wonderingly. 

He  pointed  to  the  stained  and  tattered  garments  that  were 
so  different  to  his  usual  rich  and  spotless  clothing.  ''Behold 
my  rags,  beloved,"  he  said,  with  a  boyish  grin,  "and  be 
thankful  you  did  not  see  me  before  I  washed  the  worst  of 
the  filth  off  my  face.  I  have  been  a  wandering  minstrel,  a 
horse  dealer,  and  a  holy  man — a  disgustingly  dirty  holy 
man,  ma  mie,  since  I  saw  you  last.  There  were  times  when 
I  wondered  whether  it  was  you  or  a  bath  I  wanted  most," 
he  added,  teasingly,  as  Gaston  came  in  with  his  supper. 

She  realized  from  his  manner  that  for  the  moment  there 
was  no  more  to  be  expected  from  him,  that  he  had  said  all 
he  meant  to  say  tonight.  And  she  was  content  to  leave  the 
rest  until  later. 

It  was  enough  that  he  was  with  her,  and  safe,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  time.  And  something  else  combined  to  keep  her 
silent  while  he  ate  the  hastily  prepared  meal  that  had  been 
placed  for  him.  Despite  her  happiness,  she  dreaded  the 
question  which  would  inevitably  be  asked  very  shortly. 

He  rose  at  last  with  a  sigh  of  content  and,  going  to  her, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  his  dark  eyes  kindling  as  they  looked 
down  searchingly  into  hers. 

And  his  whispered  words  sent  a  wave  of  burning  color 
rolling  upward  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  Trembling,  she 
hid  her  flushed  face  in  his  breast,  murmuring  incoherently. 
But  with  a  soft  little  laugh  of  amusement  he  raised  her  head, 
compelling  her  to  meet  his  passionate  gaze. 
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"After  all  these  years — Diane,  you  utter  child!  Have 
you  not  grown  used  to  me  yet,  my  wife?" 

And  with  another  laugh  he  let  her  go,  and  turned  to 
extinguish  the  lamps.  He  was  still  smiling  when  he  joined 
her  in  the  inner  room. 

"Useless,  I  suppose,  to  ask  why  I  find  the  tent  blazing 
with  light  at  this  time  of  night!  Might  I  humbly  ask  if 
you  have  been  to  bed  at  all  since  I  left  you?  And  if  you 
must  turn  night  into  day,  ma  vtie,  why  don't  you  make  that 
lazy  son  of  yours  keep  you  company?  I'll  swear  the  Boy 
hasn't  lost  many  hours  of  sleep  on  my  account." 

It  was  her  silence,  and  something  in  her  face  that  banished 
the  smile  from  his  lips  and  brought  back  the  heavy  scowl 
that  so  completely  changed  his  expression.  He  flung  off 
the  ragged  old  burnous  with  a  gesture  of  anger. 

"WTiere  is  the  Boy,  Diane?"  he  said  shortly,  and  his  face 
hardened  as  he  waited  in  vain  for  her  reply. 

"Answer  me."  It  was  the  old  peremptory  voice  of  com- 
mand, harsh  as  she  had  not  heard  it  for  years,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears  as  her  hands  went  out  to  him 
in  a  little  gesture  of  appeal. 

"I  don't  know,  Ahmed.  I  wish  I  did,"  she  cried,  with  a 
quivering  sob.  He  drew  her  to  him  almost  roughly,  kissing 
her  with  remorseful  tenderness.  "For  God's  sake  don't  cry, 
darling.  Not  tonight — of  all  nights.  I'm  not  blaming 
you.  But  the  Boy — I  warned  him  before  I  left.  I  made 
him  understand  that  he  was  responsible.  Grand  clieu,  I 
left  you  in  his  charge." 

"But,  Ahmed,  he  is  only  a  boy.  And  there  was  Yusef  and 
Gaston — "    The  Sheik  jerked  his  head  angrily. 

"He  is  a  man,  Diane,"  he  interrupted  with  swift  stern- 
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ness,  "and  he  will  have  to  answer  for  this  as  a  man.  Bon 
dieu,  that  he  should  have  so  little  sense  of  honor,  so  little 
sense  of  decency — How  long  has  he  been  gone?" 

"Six  weeks,"  she  faltered,  and  shuddered  at  the  great  oath 
that  burst  from  him. 

"Who  went  with  him?" 

"Ramadan  and  S'rir." 

"A  proper  trio,"  he  flashed,  with  a  rather  bitter  laugh, 
"and  no  other  escort — when  he  knew  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try?   The  damned  young  fool  1 " 

She  broke  down  completely  then,  clinging  to  him  and 
sobbing  unrestrainedly. 

And  with  another  smothered  oath  he  swept  her  up  into 
his  arms  and  carried  her  across  the  room. 

"Don't  worry,  sweetheart,"  he  whispered,  as  he  laid 
her  down  on  the  bed,  "he'll  turn  up  all  right.  Black  sheep 
always  do.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was  a  blacker  sheep  than 
ever  he  will  be — God  help  me.  And  God  help  him  when 
I*m  done  with  him,"  he  added,  grimly,  to  himself  as  he 
turned  away  to  finish  undressing. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  peace  of  heaven  lay  over  the  one  and  only  hotel  in 
the  little  Arab  town  of  Touggourt. 

In  the  cool,  shady  entrance  hall  the  stout  French  patron, 
ensconced  within  his  caisse,  lay  buried  in  the  depths  of  a 
capacious  armchair  snoring  sonorously,  his  bald  head 
covered  with  a  vivid  hued  silk  handkerchief  that  was  waft- 
ing gently  to  and  fro  with  his  heavy  breathing. 

Through  an  open  door  which,  opposite  to  the  caisse,  led 
to  a  big  room,  half  lounge,  half  dining  salon,  there  came 
similar  sounds  of  more  or  less  peaceful  slumber  that 
emanated  from  a  small  gathering  of  commercial  travelers 
who,  full  fed  and  w^earying  of  each  other's  society,  were 
putting  to  the  best  advantage  a  period  of  enforced  idleness. 

Near  the  hall  door  three  or  four  Arab  runners  connected 
with  the  establishment  were  squatting  on  their  heels,  their 
backs  against  the  wall,  their  heads  sunk  on  their  breasts, 
lost  in  dreamless  meditation. 

Outside  the  thoroughfare  was  deserted.  For  a  full  hour 
no  living  thing  had  passed  the  hotel  save  a  hunted  cat  that 
had  fled  frenziedly  before  two  gaunt,  mangy  dogs,  of  no 
particular  breed,  who  chased  her  with  a  kind  of  half-hearted 
enthusiasm;  and  a  miserable,  little  starving  donkey  of  de- 
jected mien  that  had  wandered  slowly  down  the  street  to 
pause  for  a  moment  before  the  hotel  door  while  it  uttered 
a  long-drawn  wailing  bray  of  intense  melancholy  before  it 
pursued  its  zigzag,  erratic  course,  snuffmg  hungrily  at  the 
ground  until  it  was  out  of  sight.     Upstairs,  in  a  private 
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room,  Raoul  de  Saint  Hubert  was  sitting  at  a  large  table, 
writing. 

During  the  two  hours  that  had  elapsed  since  lunch  he  had 
not  ceased  work  except  to  light  a  fresh  cigarette  and  add  yet 
another  stub  to  the  growing  heap  on  the  ash  tray  at  his 
elbow,  and  to  reply  briefly  to  the  occasional  remarks  made 
by  the  short,  fair  young  man  who  was  lying  in  a  cane  chair 
beside  the  open  window.  These  latter  interruptions,  however, 
had  become  fewer  and  fewer  until  finally  they  had  stopped 
altogether,  and  Saint  Hubert  wondered  without  troubling  to 
ascertain,  whether  his  companion  was  asleep.  But  Caryll 
John  Aubrey,  Viscount  Caryll,  was  very  far  from  being 
asleep. 

His  obstinate  chin  thrust  out,  his  brows  knit  in  the 
formidable  scowl  that  marked  his  only  point  of  resemblance 
to  his  father's  family,  he  was  mentally  reviewing  a  situation 
that  each  moment  appeared  to  grow  more  distasteful,  more 
unpleasant. 

Out  of  tune  with  his  surroundings,  hating  the  necessity 
which  had  taken  him  from  the  one  country  in  which  he  could 
see  any  good  and  where  lay  all  his  interests,  and  bitterly 
hostile  towards  the  father  who  was  nothing  to  him  but  a 
faint  memory,  he  grudged  every  minute  spent  out  of  Eng- 
land and  shrank  from  the  undertaking  for  which  he  was 
himself  solely  responsible.  Had  he  done  right?  Or  had 
he  been  an  overconscientious,  overzealous  fool? 

For  weeks  he  had  been  asking  himself  the  question  with- 
out getting  any  nearer  to  the  solution  of  his  problem. 

Listening  now  to  the  scratching  of  Saint  Hubert's  busy 
pen,  he  found  himself  arguing  the  matter  afresh,  and 
scowled  more  darkly  than  before. 
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But,  whichever  way  it  went,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
had  done  the  right  thing.  And,  thank  God,  he  was  sure  of 
his  own  motive.  It  was  not  self-interest  that  had  brought 
him  to  Algeria.  And,  being  here,  the  thing  would  have  to 
be  carried  through,  pleasant  or  unpleasant — and  there,  for 
the  moment,  the  matter  could  rest. 

Resolutely  he  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  pigeon- 
holing his  difficulty  with  a  promptness  that  was  the  result 
of  deliberate  training. 

He  was  too  modest  to  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  it  was 
a  stern  sense  of  duty  alone  that  had  prompted  him  to  a 
step  that  now,  as  it  neared  fulfilment,  filled  him  with  acute 
dismay. 

For  duty  was  the  keynote  of  his  life.  It  had  been 
instilled  into  him  since  he  was  old  enough  to  understand 
anything,  together  with  a  high  sense  of  his  moral  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  in  the  position  to  which  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  call  him. 

And,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  tragedy  that  had  wrecked 
his  grandfather's  life,  he  had  never  guessed  that  his  own 
careful  training  had  been  but  one  of  many  means  whereby  a 
broken-hearted  man  had  sought  to  retrieve  his  own  early 
misdoings. 

His  upbringing  had  been  almost  unique.  And  from 
childhood  orderly  and  methodical,  with  a  fastidious  abhor- 
rence of  anything  that  was  unconventional  and  unordinary, 
constant  association  with  a  very  old  man  had  strengthened 
liis  prejudices  and  made  him  grave  and  reliable  beyond  his 
years. 

Winning  no  academic  honors,  and  not  particularly  good 
at  games,  but  universally  popular  as  an  all-round  good 
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sportsman,  his  career  at  Eton  was  uneventful.  And 
shortened,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  precarious  state  of  his 
grandfather's  health,  he  had  passed  straight  from  school 
to  plunge  wholeheartedly  into  the  task  that  was  to  be  his 
life's  work. 

By  instinct  and  training  he  was  a  worker.  And  for  two 
years  he  had  labored  like  a  galley  slave  to  master  the 
intricacies  and  management  of  the  vast  estates  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust. 

To  maintain  the  traditions  of  his  ancient  name  and  to  be 
a  model  landlord  had  been  his  only  ambition,  while  sport 
had  been  his  only  relaxation. 

And  it  was  of  this,  his  one  amusement,  that  he  was  think- 
ing while  Saint  Hubert  still  wrote  steadily  on.  Even  sport 
seemed  denied  to  him  in  this  rotten  country,  he  reflected, 
his  mind  turning  regretfully  to  the  gun  cases  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  that  had  remained  strapped  since  leaving  England. 
"Wait  until  we  are  farther  south."  He  was  growing  rather 
tired  of  the  reiterated  remark.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Uncle  Raoul,  who  snatched  every  available  moment  to  con- 
tinue this  interminable  writing — whatever  it  might  be — 
he  grumbled  to  himself.  And  Uncle  Raoul  was  French;  it 
was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  Frenchman  would  be  as 
keen  as  an  Englishman.  And  yet,  that  wasn't  true  either 
— Caryll  checked  his  mental  criticism  with  a  contrite  glance 
at  the  stooping,  preoccupied  figure  at  the  table — Uncle 
Raoul  was  a  dashed  good  sportsman,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
It  was  only  a  case  of  waiting  then,  waiting  until  they  got 
"farther  south."  Farther  south!  oh!  damn  the  south!  that 
was  delving  into  the  pigeonhole  again,  and  he  thought  he 
had  slammed  the  door  on  that  for  a  day  or  two  at  any  rate. 
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The  famous  Caryll  scowl  deepened  as  a  rush  of  unwelcome 
thoughts  crowded  back  into  the  young  man's  mind.  It  was 
the  melancholy  outpouring  of  the  forlorn  little  donkey 
that,  startling  as  it  was  unexpected,  put  a  period  to  his 
painful  reflections. 

With  a  smothered  ejaculation  he  got  up  and  went  out 
to  the  tiny  balcony  that  projected  from  the  window  and 
stared  down  into  the  street. 

And  his  face  hardened  as  he  watched  the  wretched  little 
quadruped  pursue  its  hungry,  stumbling  way  towards  the 
empty  market  place. 

"Dead  on  its  feet,  almost.  And  an  open  sore  on  its  back 
you  could  stick  your  hand  into,"  he  muttered  wrathfully. 
"My  God,  what  a  country!    My  God,  what  a  people!" 

Sickened,  as  he  always  was  by  the  sight  of  an  animal 
in  pain,  he  swore  violently,  and,  swinging  on  his  heel,  flung 
back  into  the  room, 

"How  much  longer  shall  we  have  to  wait  in  this  God- 
forsaken little  hole?" 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  beyond  the  mere  words 
that  made  Saint  Hubert,  looking  up  from  his  work,  peer  al 
him  for  a  moment  before  answering.  And  when  he  did 
speak  it  was  no  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been  hurled 
at  him.  "WTiat's  the  trouble  now,  Caryll?"  he  inquired 
quietly,  and  sympathy  and  an  intense  understanding  made 
him,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  voice  his  counter  ques- 
tion in  English. 

A  faint  flush  crept  over  the  younger  man's  face,  and  his 
angry  eyes  wavered  under  Saint  Hubert's  scrutiny. 

"Oh!  only  the  usual  thing,"  he  muttered  impatiently,  as  if 
half  ashamed  of  his  own  feelings  and  typically  English  in 
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his  reluctance  to  admit  them.  "A  poor  little  brute  of  a 
donkey,  this  time,  that  it  would  be  a  charity  to  shoot." 
His  voice  rose  with  sudden  indignation.  "Why  the  devil 
can't  they  put  the  wretched  beasts  out  of  their  misery? 
It's  worse  here  than  any  place  we've  been  in  yet.  I  can't 
get  away  from  it.  It  fairly  makes  me  sick.  Good  God,  it's 
revolting — it's  damnable!  For  Heaven's  sake  why  can't 
we  leave  this  beastly  town  and  push  on?" 

Saint  Hubert  shrugged  slightly  and  began  to  gather  up 
the  mass  of  papers  that  littered  the  table.  Humane  himself, 
but  inured  to-  the  distressing  sights  the  other  found  unen- 
durable, he  did  not  choose  to  reopen  a  controversy  that  was 
already  worn  threadbare. 

"I  can't  say  any  more  about  that  than  I've  already  said," 
he  replied  patiently,  "and  we  can't  very  well  push  on  when 
we  don't  know  yet  where  to  push  on  to.  We  must  wait  until 
we  get  definite  news  where  the  camp  is.  We  are  very 
lucky  to  be  able  to  go  on  at  all,"  he  continued,  stacking 
the  loose  sheets  of  manuscript  and  tilting  back  his  chair 
while  he  lit  a  fresh  cigarette.  "In  view  of  these  recent  dis- 
turbances the  authorities  are  refusing  everyone  permits  to 
go  south — vide  the  grumblings  of  those  commis-voyageurs 
downstairs  who  have  had  orders  to  leave  the  south  alone 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  only  because  your  father  is  so 
well  known  and  because — ^well,  because  I  am  rather  well 
known  myself,  that  there  are  no  difficulties  put  in  our 
way.  As  it  is,  the  Commandant  has  insisted  on  an  escort  to 
go  with  us  until  your  father's  people  meet  us.  I,  personally, 
don't  consider  it  necessary;  but  Colonel  Mercier  is  most 
anxious  to  avoid  any  contretemps,  and  make  everything  as 
smooth  for  you  as  possible,"  he  paused  for  a  moment,  look- 
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ing  keenly  at  his  companion.  "I  don't  think  you  quite 
realize  what  your  position  is  here,"  he  went  on  slowly.  "It 
is  something  in  this  country  to  be  the  son  of  Ahmed  ben 
Hassan.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  father, 
Caryll."  It  was  a  quiet  but  direct  challenge.  But,  though 
he  expected  a  retort,  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the 
violent  outburst  his  words  provoked.  Starting  as  if  Saint 
Hubert  had  struck  him,  Caryll 's  clenched  fist  crashed  on 
the  table  between  them  and  his  face  went  livid. 

"Proud — of  my  father!"  he  cried  passionately,  "proud 
of  being  the  son  of  a  hybrid  Arab  .  .  ." 

"Caryll!" 

But  even  Saint  Hubert's  stem  reproof  failed  to  stem  the 
flood  of  bitterness  which,  pent  up  for  years,  burst  out  at 
last. 

Pacing  the  floor  now  with  quick,  uneven  strides,  Caryll 
flung  out  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  supreme  scorn. 

"What  else  is  he?"  he  flashed,  "and  what  has  he  ever 
done  that  I  should  be  proud  of  him?  Am  I  to  be  proud 
because  he  has  neglected  me  all  these  years?  Am  I  to  be 
proud  because  he  broke  his  father's  heart,  because  he  let 
the  poor  old  man  die  without  seeing  him?  Do  you  think  I 
can  forgive  him  for  that?  Do  you  think  I  can  forget  my 
grandfather's  death — and  his  voice,  at  the  end,  only  a 
whisper  ^my  son,  my  son*  God,  how  it  hurt!  And  you 
ask  me  to  be  proud  of  himl  I  was  only  a  tiny  chap  when  I 
realized  what  was  the  trouble  in  my  grandfather's  life,  when 
I  began  to  understand  what  your  visits  meant  to  him.  It 
was  pitiful  to  see  his  agitation  when  you  were  coming,  it 
was  worse  to  watch  him  after  you  were  gone.  And  when 
you  were  with  us,  when  I  sometimes  happened  to  be  in  the 
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room,  I  used  to  hear  him  speak  to  you  of  my  father,  envying 
you  because  you  could  see  him  and  he  could  not.  And,  kid 
as  I  was,  I  used  to  curse  the  man  who  had  made  him 
suffer.  My  God,  how  I  hated  him  I  And  do  you  think  it 
has  been  pleasant  for  me,  all  my  life,  to  be  known  as  'the 
son  of  those  extraordinary  people  who  live  in  the  desert'? 
It's  a  trifle  perhaps,  but  I  hate  unconventionality.  At  my 
prep  school  my  life  was  a  misery,  and  it  followed  me  to 
Eton.  I  grew  to  loathe  the  sound  of  my  own  name  and  the 
mystery  that  was  connected  with  it.  And  everyone  seemed 
to  know,  or  thought  they  knew.  I  was  pointed  out  as  a 
kind  of  oddity  to  other  chaps'  mothers  and  sisters.  I  was 
'one  of  the  queer  Carylls',  and  my  father  was  a  crank  or 
had  done  something  fishy  and  been  kicked  out  of  the  family. 
How  could  I  explain  that  he  was  an  Arab  Chief?  An 
Arab  Chief — good  lord!  I  wanted  decent,  ordinary  parents 
who  could  be  produced  like  other  fellow's  people.  But  it 
isn't  that  that  rankles  so  much.  It  doesn't  matter  what  a 
lot  of  damned  inquisitive  gossips  say.  It's  knowing  myself 
the  son  of  a  man  who  .  .  .  who  .  .  ." 

He  broke  down  completely  and  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
the  table,  burying  his  head  in  his  arms. 

It  was  a  frank  avowal  at  last  of  what  Saint  Hubert  had 
often  suspected,  but  never  before  had  the  shy,  sensitive  lad 
raised  the  barrier  of  reserve  he  had  built  about  himself 
and  laid  bare  his  irmermost  feelings,  never  before  had  he 
given  the  least  inkling  of  the  morbid  brooding  that  had 
poisoned  his  young  life. 

And  now,  as  he  watched  his  heaving  shoulders,  Saint 
Hubert  found  himself  again  confronted  with  the  problem 
that  had  troubled  him  for  years. 
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Was  he  justified  in  withholding  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed, or  was  it  his  duty  to  enlighten  Caryll  as  he  only 
could  enlighten  him? 

The  love  between  grandfather  and  grandson  had  been 
wonderful,  and  for  Caryll  the  old  man  had  stood  as  a  type 
for  all  that  was  honorable  and  upright.  Must  he  destroy 
the  lad's  faith  and  sully  his  ideal  by  brutally  acquainting 
him  with  the  naked  facts  of  the  pitiful  old  story?  Once 
before  he  had  had  to  tell  that  story.  But  would  Caryll 
receive  it  as  his  mother  had  done?  Then  it  had  been  told 
to  justify  the  man  who  was  Saint  Hubert's  dearest  friend. 
And  was  there  not  the  same  reason  now  for  its  telling,  and 
an  even  greater  reason?  It  was  impossible  that  Caryll 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance,  that  he  should 
not  be  given  the  chance  of  judging  for  himself,  after  he 
knew  the  actual  facts,  between  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father. 

Saint  Hubert  went  slowly  to  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

But  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  Caryll's  shoulder  he  paused 
in  frowning  indecision,  checking  the  revelation  that  was  on 
the  point  of  utterance. 

Not  yet.  He  would  wait  a  little  longer,  wait  until  the 
difficult  family  reunion  was  accomplished,  until  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  mother's  love  and  a  better  acquaintance  of  the 
father  he  now  hated  should  have  paved  the  way  and  made 
the  story  easier  for  him  to  bear.  But  something  he  had  to 
say. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  began,  and  then  stopped,  for  once 
totally  at  a  loss  for  words. 

And,  already  restless  under  his  hand,  it  was  Caryll's  husky 
voice  that  filled  the  blank. 
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"It's  all  right,  Uncle  Raoul,"  he  said,  jerkily,  his  head 
still  buried  in  his  arms.  "I'm  sorry  I  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self. Forget  it,  please.  I  just  couldn't  help  it.  I  had  to 
speak — it's  been  choking  me  for  years.  And  I  don't  mind 
making  an  ass  of  myself  to  you.  You  always  understand. 
You've  always  been  such  a — such  a  dam'  good  friend  to  me." 
His  voice  trailed  away  in  a  hard  sob.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  suddenly,  gripping  Saint  Hubert's  hand  with  a  force 
that  made  the  Frenchman  wince.  "WTiy  are  you  so  good 
to  me.  Uncle  Raoul?  Why  have  you  always  done  so  much 
for  me?  You,  and  the  old  man  between  you,  have  hardly 
let  me  realize  the  need  of  a  father — and  you  taught  me 
even  more  than  he  did,  much  as  he  loved  me.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am.  But  I'm  a  tongue-tied 
rotter  and  I  can't  express  myself.  You've  been  more  than 
a  father  to  me,  Uncle  Raoul — by  God,  I  wish  you  were  my 
father!"  And  behind  him  Raoul  de  Saint  Hubert  stood 
silent,  thankful  that  his  face  was  hidden,  struggling  with  a 
rush  of  emotion  that  almost  overpowered  him. 

These  last  few  words,  a  mere  spontaneous  expression  of 
affection  to  him  who  uttered  them,  held  a  deeper,  more 
poignant  meaning  for  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
His  son,  that  might  have  been!  The  living  image  of  the 
woman  he  adored.  The  thought  of  it  was  like  a  sharp  sword 
turning  in  an  open,  unhealed  wound.  His  dark  eyes  drawn 
with  pain,  he  fought  again  with  the  undying  love  he  had 
kept  hidden  so  long  and  the  constant  aching  longing  that 
never  left  him. 

For  twenty  years  he  had  played  a  part,  and  kept  his 
secret,  and  had  remained  her  friend. 

It  was  Ahmed's  love,  not  his,  she  had  wanted.    And  to 
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give  her  her  heart's  desire  he  had  wrestled  with  death 
to  restore  to  her  arms  the  man  who  had  wronged  her  so 
greatly.  And  the  happiness  he  had  prayed  for  had  come 
to  her,  and  her  happiness  was  more  to  him  than  his  own. 

And  even  Ahmed  had  never  guessed.  Unselfish,  there  was 
no  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and  his  friendship  for  the  Sheik 
had  survived  the  greatest  test  of  all. 

The  friend  of  both,  he  had  visited  them  as  often  as 
circumstance  allowed  and  his  own  courage  permitted.  And 
no  one  but  himself  knew  the  pain  of  those  visits. 

Always  he  dreaded  them — as  he  was  dreading  the  forth- 
coming visit  now,  coward  and  fool  that  he  was!  Abruptly 
he  dragged  his  mind  to  the  present,  w^ondering  how  long 
it  was  since  Caryll  had  spoken,  wondering  if  his  agitation 
had  passed  unnoticed. 

Afraid  of  himself,  afraid  of  a  situation  that  had  become 
emotionally  tense,  he  realized  that  a  trivial  answer  was  the 
only  one  possible.  He  forced  a  laugh  which,  though  some- 
what shaky,  sounded  natural  enough.  "That  would  have 
made  you  a  Frenchman,  you  hidebound  John  Bull,"  he 
said  lightly.  "I'm  flattered,  of  course.  But  don't  make 
rash  statements  you  may  be  sorry  for.  Wait  until  you  have 
seen  your  own  father  first."  His  sincerity,  and  the  deep 
admiration  expressed  in  his  voice,  was  unmistakable,  and 
Caryll  growled  inarticulately  as  he  moved  over  to  the 
open  window  and  stood  looking  out  with  his  hands  plunged 
deep  in  his  breeches'  pockets. 

"There  must  be  some  good  in  him,  I  suppose,"  he  said 
at  last,  rather  ungraciously,  "since  you  have  stuck  to  him 
all  these  years.  But  you're  his  friend,  of  course  you're 
biassed.    You  can't  see  him  as  I  see  him,  as  others  see  him. 
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Heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to  judge  him  unfairly.  But 
there  is  a  lot  that  seems  to  me  to  need  explaining.  I  know 
so  little.  I  only  know  that  for  some  reason,  best  known 
to  himself,  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  desert,  as  an 
Arab,  amongst  Arabs.  That  he  met  my  mother  there  and 
married  her.  But  even  if  he  chooses  to  pose  as  an  Oriental 
potentate  and  rule  a  rabble  of  unwashed,  unsavory,  thieving 
scum,  he  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  he  has  obligations 
and  responsibilities  outside  of  Algeria  .  .  ." 

"He  recognized  those  obligations  when  he  sent  you  to 
England  to  take  his  place,"  interrupted  Saint  Hubert.  "You 
can  hardly  quarrel  with  him  for  what  has  made  you  con- 
siderably the  gainer." 

"But,  good  lord,  that's  just  what  I  do  quarrel  about," 
retorted  Caryll  quickly.  "It's  wrong,  it's  fundamentally 
wrong.  He's  Glencaryll,  isn't  he?  Hasn't  he  duties  at  home 
that  come  before  his  beastly  Arabs?"  and  he  flung  round 
indignantly,  scowling  at  Saint  Hubert,  who  had  gone  back 
to  his  seat  near  the  table. 

"He  was  older  than  you  are  now,  Caryll,  before  he  knew 
that  he  wasn't  an  Arab,  before  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Glencaryll,"  replied  Saint  Hubert.  "He  was  born  in  the 
desert  and  reared  in  the  desert,  and  he  had  learned  his  duty 
to  his  tribe  long  before  he  had  any  idea  that  he  had  another 
inheritance.  The  knowledge  of  it  came  too  late  to  influence 
him.  By  every  instinct  he  was  an  Arab,  and  love  for  them 
and  early  training  have  kept  him  faithful  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  was  brought  up.  If  you  think  the  job  has 
been  an  easy  one,  you're  mistaken.  The  tribesmen  of  the 
ben  Hassan  are  very  different  from  any  Arabs  you  have  seen 
yet.    They  are  a  headstrong,  fighting  people,  and  it  takes 
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a  man  to  rule  them.  Your  father's  life  is  an  arduous  one. 
And  even  if  there  had  not  been — er — reasons  why  he  has 
not  cared  to  visit  England,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
would  have  found  it  either  wise  or  politic  to  leave  his  people 
for  so  long." 

Caryll's  sullen  face  expressed  the  scorn  he  felt. 

"Can't  trust  'em  I  suppose!  Nice  kind  of  environment 
to  live  in,"  he  ejaculated  contemptuously.  "But  given  all 
that,  I  presume  the  same  restriction  hardly  applies  to  my 
mother?"  There  was  an  odd  mixture  of  defiance  and  pathos 
in  the  hard  young  voice  that  made  Saint  Hubert  realize,  even 
more  fully  than  before,  how  deeply  rooted  and  how  bitter 
was  the  resentment  Caryll  nourished  towards  his  parents. 
He  found  his  own  position  more  than  ever  difficult. 

"Her  life  has  also  been  a  very  busy  one,"  he  said,  slowly, 
torn  between  a  passionate  desire  to  vindicate  the  woman 
he  loved,  and  a  fear  that  his  vindication  might  only  give 
further  offense,  "busier  than  you  can  possibly  imagine.  She 
has  worked  indefatigably  to  better  the  state  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  For  instance,  it  is  due  entirely  to  her  that  ophthalmia 
has  almost  been  stamped  out  amongst  the  tribe." 

"Her  own  son  being  beyond  the  scope  of  her  activities," 
interposed  Caryll  bitterly. 

Saint  Hubert's  face  flushed  with  sudden  anger.  "Be  fair, 
Caryll,"  he  said,  sharply.  "If  there  had  been  any  real  need, 
any  physical  reason  for  it,  your  mother  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  to  you.  But  you've  never  had  a 
day's  illness  in  your  life.  You're  as  strong  as  a  horse  and 
twice  as  healthy.  And  that  being  so  there  has  never  been 
any  cause  for  anxiety  about  you.     And  don't  think  that 
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your  mother  has  never  wanted  to  see  you.  This  separation 
has  been  the  one  sorrow  of  her  life.  But  she  has  not  been  a 
free  agent,"  he  went  on  more  slowly,  and  with  an  embar- 
rassment he  was  unable  to  hide.  ''Your  father  is  wrapped 
up  in  her.  And  he  has,  perhaps,  naturally,  the  instincts  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  lives.  He  has  never  been  able 
to  bring  himself  to — that  is — I  mean — he  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  .  .  ."he  was  stumbling  badly  now,  and  Caryll 
took  him  up  with  caustic  swiftness. 

"Don't  beat  about  the  bush,  Uncle  Raoul,  you  mean  he 
refused  to  let  her  go." 

Saint  Hubert  smothered  a  sigh.  Unwilling  to  prolong  a 
discussion  that  had  already  gone  far  enough  and  averse  to 
further  excusing  what  in  his  heart  he  had  always  con- 
demned, he  replied  only  with  a  curt  nod  of  acquiescence, 
ignoring  the  succeeding  comment  of  "selfish  beast"  that, 
muttered  very  low,  was  still  loud  enough  to  be  audible. 

Deeply  attached  to  Caryll  as  he  was,  and  fully  recognizing 
the  difficulty  of  his  position.  Saint  Hubert  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  strain  of  a  situation  that,  from  the  first,  had  not 
been  easy. 

The  young  man's  intolerance  and  insular  prejudices  had 
been  restrained,  out  of  courtesy  to  his  host,  during  their 
brief  stay  in  Paris.  Once  in  Algeria,  however,  they  had 
broken  out  unreservedly. 

During  the  train  journey  to  Biskra  and  the  subsequent 
somewhat  dreary  ride  to  Touggourt  he  had  made  no  secret 
of  his  feelings,  criticizing  and  condemning  freely.  He  found 
no  beauty  in  the  country,  he  seemed  to  have  an  inborn 
hatred  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  their  picturesque  exterior 
he  saw  only  the  dirt  and  squalor  that  made  him  shrink  from 
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them  fastidiously  and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  close 
association  with  them. 

And  now,  almost  at  their  journey's  end,  his  attitude  had 
become  more  markedly  hostile. 

The  enforced  wait  at  Touggourt,  fretting  his  already 
overstrained  nerves,  had  strengthened  his  prejudices  and 
heightened  his  intolerance.  He  had  been  reserved  and  not 
particularly  cordial  with  both  the  French  military  authori- 
ties and  the  local  Arab  Chiefs  who  had  been  eager  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  there  had  been  occasions  when  Saint 
Hubert's  tact  and  patience  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost 
to  bridge  difficulties  and  smooth  appearances. 

And  it  had  not  eased  matters  that,  the  first  interchange 
of  hospitalities  over,  Saint  Hubert  had  had  to  leave  him 
very  largely  to  his  own  devices. 

It  was  not  only  the  need  of  accompanying  Caryll  that  had 
brought  the  Frenchman  back  to  Africa.  He  had  come  also 
in  furtherance  of  an  enterprise  that  lay  very  near  to  his 
heart,  and,  immersed  in  work  connected  with  this  under- 
taking, he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  for  hours  at  a 
time,  writing  industriously,  and  receiving  a  steady  stream 
of  native  callers  who  had  ranged  from  chiefs  and  marabouts 
down  to  wandering  beggars  whose  rags  and  filth  had  moved 
his  adopted  nephew  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  disgust.  And 
solitary  ramblings  in  an  uncongenial  environment,  for  he 
did  not  consider  as  companions  either  Saint  Hubert's  Arab 
servant  or  the  hotel  runner  who  had  accompanied  him,  had 
neither  reconciled  Caryll  to  his  surroundings  nor  improved 
his  temper.  And  it  was  the  thought  that  he  must  leave  him 
again  to  solitary  brooding  that  was  troubling  Saint  Hubert 
while  he  collected  his  papers  and  slipped  them  into  a 
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portfolio  which  he  locked,  and  then  tossed  on  to  a  side  table. 
Since  his  outburst  Caryll  had  relapsed  into  moody  silence, 
sitting  huddled  on  the  cane  chair  to  which  he  had  returned. 

He  neither  moved  nor  lifted  his  head  when  Saint  Hubert 
went  to  the  open  window  and,  leaning  against  the  jamb, 
spoke  with  his  back  half  turned  to  the  room. 

"I'm  sorry  I've  got  to  leave  you  again,  mon  cher,  but  I've 
an  appointment  this  afternoon.  And  tonight  I  am  dining 
with  the  Caid  and  his  son  who  came  to  see  us  yesterday.  I 
knew  you  wouldn't  want  to  go.  And  as  the  Caid  has  no 
French,  I  made  your  lack  of  Arabic  a  sufficient  excuse." 

His  effort  to  ignore  the  previous  conversation  met  with 
scant  success.  Still  sore,  and  obstinately  hugging  his 
grievances,  Caryll 's  sarcastic  rejoinder  was  an  open  invita- 
tion to  further  discussion. 

"Does  my  Arab  brother  look  like  that  young  blighter?" 

Almost  at  the  end  of  his  patience.  Saint  Hubert  found 
his  own  temper  rising,  but  amusement  was  mingled  with 
annoyance  as  he  mentally  contrasted  the  vigorous,  athletic 
frame  and  healthy,  handsome  face  of  the  younger  Ahmed 
ben  Hassan  with  the  gross  and  debilitated  figure  of  the 
young  Caid  whose  pallid  cheeks  and  sensual  kief-drugged 
eyes  had  made  so  unpleasant  an  impression  on  him 
yesterday. 

"I  haven't  seen  the  Boy  for  nearly  two  years,"  he  said, 
shortly.  "And  as  I  said  before,  why  not  wait  until  you  can 
see  and  judge  for  yourself.  And  why  pitch  on  that  wretched 
youth  as  a  type?  There  are  degenerates  in  every  nation. 
Even  you  must  admit  that,  since  you  have  been  in  Algeria, 
you  have  seen  plenty  of  Arabs  of  superb  physique  who 
would  be  a  credit  to  any   country.     Don't  make  more 
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obstacles,  Gary  11.  I  know  you  are  hating  the  whole  thing. 
I  know  it  is  all  very  difficult  for  you.  It  is  probably  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  them  also — your  people,  I  mean.  1 
might  also  add  that  it  is — difficult  for  me." 

Caryll's  hand  shot  out  in  swift  contrition. 

"I'm  a  beast,  a  peevish  beast,"  he  mumbled.  "Why  don't 
you  kick  me  instead  of  arguing  with  me?  But  it's  all  too 
utterly  beastly.  I  can't  get  used  to  it,  and  it's  no  good 
trying.  I  hate  the  country  and  I  hate  the  people.  You 
want  a  muck  rake  for  the  one,  and  a  hose  pipe  for  the 
other!" 

Saint  Hubert  laughed,  and  came  back  into  the  room. 

"Don't  be  too  sweeping,"  he  said  good-humoredly,  "there 
are  some  clean  ones  amongst  them." 

"I  haven't  seen  one  .  .  ."  began  Caryll  and  then  stopped 
abruptly,  his  face  flushing  crimson. 

But  Saint  Hubert,  who  was  searching  for  a  letter  he  had 
mislaid,  did  not  notice  his  confusion,  and  he  stood  silent 
until,  the  missing  letter  found  at  last,  Raoul  peered  short- 
sightedly at  his  watch  and  gave  a  whistle  of  dismay. 

"Danm!"  he  ejaculated.  "I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late. 
I  shall  have  to  run  for  it.  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you  alone 
this  evening,  Car\'ll,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  I  have  reasons 
for  not  neglecting  the  Caid.  If  you  are  very  bored  after 
dinner,  why  not  have  the  patron  up?  He's  a  decent  little 
soul,  and  plays  a  very  good  game  of  piquet.  I  know  the 
caje  maure  has  no  attractions!"  he  added  teasingly.  And 
with  another  laugh  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  left  the 
room. 

And  again  the  hot  blood  poured  in  a  dark  wave  over 
Caryll's  face,  and  he  jerked  his  head  angrily  as  he  stood 
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staring  at  the  door  that  had  closed  behind  Saint  Hubert. 

But  it  was  not  with  Saint  Hubert  that  he  was  angry.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  his  own  inconstancy,  the  knowledge  of 
a  newly  awakened  interest  that  was  contrary  to  his 
vehement  assertions,  that  was  moving  him  so  strongly. 
And  yet,  strictly  speaking,  he  had  not  deviated  from  the 
truth,  he  argued  with  himself.  It  was  correct  what  he  had 
said  just  now,  almost  every  word  of  it.  But  while  sincerely 
hating  the  country  and  its  people,  surely  it  was  still  possible 
to  feel  pity  for  one  member  of  the  race  who,  different  from 
the  others,  had  become  intriguing  by  reason  of  that  very 
difference.  It  was  the  vivid  contrast  that  had  compelled 
his  attention  and  excited  his  interest. 

And  it  was  only  pity  he  felt,  the  same  pity  that  inspired 
him  when  he  watched  the  dumb  suffering  of  a  tortured 
animal.  What  else  was  she — poor  little  ill-used  kid!  His 
face  flushed  again  with  honest  indignation  as  he  remembered 
their  first  meeting. 

It  was  little  more  than  two  weeks  ago. 

He  had  ridden  out  one  morning,  accompanied  only  by 
his  English  manservant,  towards  Temacin,  and,  tiring  of 
the  flat,  uninteresting  road,  had  made  a  detour  on  the 
return  journey. 

Amongst  the  deserted  sandhills  beyond  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  he  had  come  suddenly  upon  a  gigantic  Arab  merci- 
lessly beating  a  slender  slip  of  a  girl  who,  though  silent 
under  the  terrible  chastisement,  was  writhing  with  pain 
and  fighting  desperately  to  free  herself. 

Without  thinking  of  the  possible  consequences,  forgetful 
of  Saint  Hubert's  repeated  warnings,  conscious  only  of  the 
rage  and  disgust  that  filled  him,  Caryll  had  shouted  to  his 
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man  and  galloped  straight  for  them,  his  fingers  gripping 
the  heavy  hunting  crop  he  happened  to  be  carrying. 

The  long,  pliant  whiplash  had  whistled  through  the  air 
and  coiled  with  a  strangulating  hold  round  the  throat  of  the 
Arab,  who  had  stumbled  to  his  knees  dragging  the  crop  from 
Caryll's  grasp  and  releasing  the  girl  as  he  fell.  He  had 
risen  in  a  flash,  a  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand,  and,  tearing 
the  thong  from  his  neck,  had  sprung  forward,  his  face 
working  horribly,  his  wild  eyes  almost  frenzied  in  their 
murderous  rage. 

Spurring  his  horse  aside,  Caryll  had  avoided  the  furious 
thrust  aimed  at  him. 

And  the  man  had  found  no  further  opportunity.  For, 
crouching  low  in  his  saddle  and  swinging  the  recovered  crop 
in  his  hand,  the  valet — who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Glencaryll  stables,  and  promoted  for  this  trip  from  groom  to 
personal  servant — had  come  to  his  master's  assistance  and 
charged  the  Arab  deliberately,  endeavoring  to  ride  him 
down.  And  before  this  second  onslaught  the  big  native 
had  turned  and  fled  ignominiously,  running  with  almost 
incredible  speed  over  the  undulating  ground ;  while  the  valet, 
with  a  joyous  and  ringing  "gone  away"  had  chased  him 
until  further  pursuit  seemed  unnecessary. 

Dismounting,  Caryll  had  gone  compassionately  to  the 
girl,  who  lay  motionless,  face  downwards,  on  the  sand. 

Shy  always  with  women,  and  already  wondering  whether 
his  interference  might  not  do  her  more  harm  than  good,  he 
had  patted  her  shoulder  diffidently,  wishing  himself  a  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

Shivering  at  his  touch  she  had  sat  up  slowly,  looking  at 
him  with  a  kind  of  strange  wonder  in  which  there  was 
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neither  curiosity  nor  fear.  She  had  made  no  cry  before, 
and  there  were  no  tears  in  the  dark  unfathomable  eyes 
that  gazed  into  his.  But  a  thin  stream  of  blood  that 
trickled  from  her  lip  evinced  the  anguish  she  had  heroically 
concealed. 

It  had  stirred  his  admiration  as  it  deepened  his  com- 
passion. 

He  had  stammered  a  few  words  without  much  hope  that 
she  would  understand  them.  But  she  had  answered  in  fluent 
French,  her  soft  voice  dragging  wearily,  though  her  tone  had 
been  almost  unconcerned,  "/e  m*en  suis  habituee"  She 
was  used  to  it!  The  rush  of  anger  that  went  through  him 
had  nearly  choked  him.  He  had  tried  to  question  her,  but 
her  answers  had  been  evasive.  She  had  seemed  crushed, 
indifferent  alike  to  his  interference  and  his  continued  pres- 
ence. And,  not  knowing  whether  to  go  or  stay,  he  had 
lingered,  wondering  helplessly  if,  having  gone  as  far  as  he 
had,  he  ought  not  to  make  some  effort  for  her  further  pro- 
tection, but  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  it. 

From  time  to  time  he  had  glanced  at  her  covertly,  his 
eyes  irresistibly  drawn  towards  her.  And  each  time  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  her  unveiled  face, 
the  childish  purity  of  her  expression,  and  the  fresh  sweet- 
ness that  seemed  to  envelope  her.  And,  poorly  clad  as  she 
was,  from  the  top  of  her  bent  head  to  the  tips  of  her  tiny, 
naked  feet  she  was  clean. 

It  was  the  girl  herself  who  had  put  an  end  to  this  strange 
encounter.  When  the  valet  returned  she  made  a  little 
gesture  of  gentle  but  unmistakable  dismissal,  and  for  the 
first  time  had  murmured  a  few  shy  words  of  thanks.  There 
had  been  nothing  for  Caryll  to  do  but  go,  and  he  had  ridden 
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back  to  the  hotel  still  wondering  whether  he  had  blundered 
irretrievably  or  done  the  only  thing  possible;  wondering 
whether  the  husband,  father,  or  lover — whichever  the  brute 
might  be — would  profit  by  a  wholesome  lesson  or  wreak  a 
tenfold  vengeance  on  his  hapless  victim.  And  he  had  been 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  the  fragile  girl  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  her  brutal  master. 

Since  then  there  had  been  several  meetings,  chance 
meetings  that  had  come  unexpectedly  at  various  outlying 
districts  of  the  town.  And  always  she  had  been  as  when 
he  first  saw  her,  unconcerned  at  his  coming,  indifferent  to 
his  going.  She  accepted  him,  as  she  had  accepted  his  first 
appearance,  coldly  and  almost  apathetically. 

There  was  no  embarrassment,  no  trace  of  girlish  coquetry 
in  her  manner,  and  there  was  never  any  suggestion  of  a 
consciousness  of  sex  when  she  talked  with  him — that  they 
were  man  and  woman  alone  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her. 
It  was  not  what  he  had  expected  of  an  oriental  woman. 
And  often  he  wondered  if  the  reason  lay  with  himself  and 
not  with  her,  if  his  own  shy  gaucherie  was  the  cause  of  her 
complete  self-possession  and  the  dispassionate  attitude  she 
adopted  towards  him. 

But  even  her  self-possession  had  a  quality  in  it  that  was 
unhuman.  Different  from  any  child  or  woman  he  had  ever 
seen,  she  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  vitality,  listless  like  a 
creature  moved  only  by  external  influence,  emotionally 
dead.  And  there  was  a  faint,  stunned  look  in  her  eyes,  a 
lifelessness  in  her  movements,  that  made  him  think  of  a 
beautiful,  passionless  automaton. 

She  never  spoke  very  much. 

Smoking  the  cigarettes  he  gave  her,  she  would  sit  silent  for 
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long  periods,  staring  dreamily  into  space  as  if  her  thoughts 
were  far  away,  if  thoughts  indeed  she  had. 

But  somewhat  he  had  gleaned  from  her. 

He  knew  now  that  the  huge  Arab  was  her  master — 
sometimes  she  spoke  of  him  as  Father  and  then,  again,  would 
calmly  deny  the  relationship — that  with  him  she  had 
wandered,  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  through  all  the 
states  of  Barbary,  aiding  him  in  his  work,  slaving  for  him 
because  she  was  compelled,  beaten  and  starved. 

He  had  learned  what  was  her  work;  once  he  had  come 
upon  her  with  a  large  black  snake  wreathed  about  her 
slim  shoulders,  and  disgust  had  given  place  to  grudging 
admiration  as  he  watched  her  skillful  handling  of  the  repul- 
sive reptile.  And  curiosity  had  even  been  strong  enough 
to  overcome  his  repugnance  and  draw  him  to  the  disreput- 
able cafe  maiire,  where  he  did  outrage  to  his  feelings  and 
sat  through  an  entertainment  that  left  him  tingling  with 
disgust,  that  he  might  watch  the  extraordinary  performance 
which  was  nightly  filling  the  cafe  with  unprecedented 
crowds. 

The  cafe  maitre! 

Caryll  woke  from  his  long  abstraction  with  a  start. 

Had  that  parting  shot  of  Uncle  Raoul's  been  a  chance 
remark,  or  had  he  come  to  know  of  those  few  visits  paid  to 
a  haunt  that  Caryll,  on  first  coming  to  Touggourt,  had 
emphatically  condemned  as  unendurably  revolting?  He  had 
gone  with  Saint  Hubert  to  the  cafe  a  night  or  two  after  their 
arrival  in  the  town.  And  remembering  his  then  outspoken 
criticism,  and  half  ashamed  of  the  impulse  that  now  took 
him  there,  he  had  been  silent  as  to  his  subsequent  visits. 

But  the  Arab  runner  who  went  with  him  might  very 
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easily  have  spoken.  And  if  he  had?  Gary  11 's  head  went 
up  haughtily.  Uncle  Raoul  was  not  his  keeper.  He  was  his 
own  master,  at  perfect  liberty  to  change  his  mind  if  he  so 
pleased. 

Meanwhile  he  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  solitary 
afternoon  that  had  to  be  got  through  somehow,  and  out-of- 
doors  was  preferable  to  indoors.  With  his  obstinate  chin 
well  thrust  out,  Caryll  went  into  the  next  room  to  get  his 
hat.  There  he  found  his  man,  a  fresh-faced,  well  set-up 
young  fellow,  who  was  enjoying  Algeria  as  completely  as 
his  master  was  hating  it,  standing  amidst  a  litter  of  gun- 
cases,  squinting  down  a  rifle  barrel.  He  turned,  with  an 
apologetic  grin,  as  Caryll  entered. 

"I'm  making  a  'orrid  mess  of  the  room,  m'lord,"  he  said, 
casting  a  rueful  glance  at  the  floor  that  was  strewn  with  an 
elaborate  cleaning  outfit,  "but  it's  time  these  guns  was 
looked  at.    And  your  lordship  said  I  was  to  do  it  here." 

"That's  all  right,  Williams,"  said  Caryll,  with  a  quick  nod. 
"I  only  want  my  hat." 

Williams  gave  a  dismayed  look  at  his  hands,  and  coughed 
with  embarrassment.  "It's  over  there  on  the  table,  beg- 
ging your  lordship's  pardon,"  he  mumbled  awkwardly.  And 
then,  with  a  burst  of  candor:  "I'm  all  over  oil,  m'lord,"  he 
confided,  seizing  a  duster  and  scrubbing  furiously  at  his 
grimy  fingers. 

Caryll  laughed. 

"It  won't  come  off  that  way,"  he  said,  dryly.  "And  I 
think  I  can  fetch  my  own  hat,  for  once.  You'd  make  a 
paralytic  of  me  if  you  could,  Williams.  I  don't  need  a 
nursemaid,  you  know,"  he  added,  smiling. 

Williams  went  a  bright  pink  and  coughed  again  depre- 
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catingly.  "Mr,  Roberts,  m'lord,"  he  began.  But  Caryll 
raised  a  protesting  hand  as  a  mental  vision  came  to  him  of 
his  grandfather's  elderly  and  punctilious  valet. 

"Spare  me  Roberts,"  he  interposed.  "Roberts  is  an  excel- 
lent person,  and  doubtless  gave  you  plenty  of  advice.  But 
you're  doing  very  well  as  it  is,  Williams.  I'll  tell  you  fast 
enough  if  I've  anything  to  complain  of."  Then  he  added, 
as  he  moved  to  the  door,  "Quite  comfortable  here?  Got 
everything  you  want?" 

"Yes,  m'lord.  Thank  you,  m'lord."  Williams's  cheery 
tone  of  satisfaction  made  Caryll  look  at  him  half  enviously. 

"Still  liking  it?"  he  queried,  and  was  more  envious  at  the 
prompt  rejoinder. 

"First  class,  m'lord.  It's  a  fair  circus,  this  place.  Not 
that  I  shan't  be  glad  to  go  on,"  he  amended,  hurriedly. 
"It's  not  quite  the  real  thing  yet,  is  it,  m'lord?" 

There  was  a  ring  of  genuine  excitement  in  the  man's 
voice  that  made  Caryll  smother  a  sigh  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  What  he  was  dreading  so  much  was  for 
Williams  only  a  great  adventure,  an  exciting  experience  he 
considered  himself  fortunate  to  participate  in. 

And  Caryll  envied  him  more  than  ever. 

Downstairs  the  hall  was  empty,  and,  thankful  to  escape 
for  once  the  persistent  attentions  of  the  Arab  runners  who 
dogged  his  heels  perpetually,  Caryll  slipped  out  and  saun- 
tered up  towards  the  market  place.  It  was  market  day;  and 
the  big  open  space  was  thronged  with  vendors  and  buyers, 
groups  of  gesticulating,  arguing  natives,  overladen  little  don- 
keys, and  camel  caravans  in  charge  of  wild-looking  men. 

Near  piles  of  brushwood  exposed  for  sale,  stood  sleek 
goats  and  heavily  fleeced  sheep;  while  flocks  of  pigeons  flut- 
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tered  overhead  and  cooed  and  strutted  boldly  round  the 
feet  of  the  passers-by. 

Jostling,  bargaining  crowds  surrounded  the  stalls,  and  the 
sellers  of  sweetmeats  and  vegetables,  whose  small  stock-in- 
trade  was  ranged  on  a  cloth  on  the  ground.  The  ubiquitous, 
ragged  urchin  was  everywhere,  darting  in  and  out  amongst 
the  throng,  thumping  the  passing  donkeys,  diving  under 
the  noses  of  the  slow-moving  camels,  fighting,  tumbling, 
scrambling,  gleaning  unconsidered  trifles  and  snatching 
hardily  at  whatever  offered. 

Groups  of  better-class  Arabs,  in  twos  and  threes,  drifted 
through  the  press,  talking  intently  and  ignoring  with  grave 
aloofness,  the  babel  that  surrounded  them. 

Now  and  again  a  Chief,  superbly  mounted  and  attended 
by  a  small  following,  cantered  slowly  across  the  square, 
haughtily  indifferent  to  all  who  might  be  in  their  way;  while 
from  time  to  time  a  French  officer,  his  well  fitting  uniform 
a  distinctive  note  amongst  the  drab  array  of  bournouses, 
walked  smartly  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks. 

The  hubbub  of  voices  was  deafening,  the  smell  of  un- 
groomed  animals  and  hot,  unwashed  humanity,  acrid  and 
offensive  to  Caryll's  fastidious  nostrils.  Almost  tripping 
over  a  whining  beggar  who,  droning  his  eternal  chant,  was 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  dust  and  sand  at  his 
feet,  he  fell  literally  into  the  arms  of  a  gaunt,  ferocious-look- 
ing blind  man  whose  truculent  "For  the  love  of  Allah!"  was 
a  menace  rather  than  a  supplication.  Recoiling  with  a 
grunt  of  disgust  he  thrust  a  coin  into  the  outstretched, 
clawlike  hand  that  was  fumbling  at  his  tweed  coat,  and 
pushed  on,  waving  aside  the  sellers  of  knives  and  trumpery 
who  crowded  round  him. 
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Dodging  the  blundering  progress  of  a  hobbled  camel  that, 
plunging  unsteadily  on  three  legs,  impeded  his  progress,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  grinning  infant  who  was  staggering 
along  with  a  dark,  hairy  mass  clasped  close  to  his  tat- 
tered gandoura.  A  nearer  glance  at  the  triumphantly 
borne  trophy  showed  it  to  be  a  newly  severed  donkey's  head, 
and  the  blood-spattered  imp  thrust  it  gleefully  forward  for 
inspection  before  making  off  with  a  shrill  laugh  as  a  rush 
of  older  lads  threatened  the  loss  of  his  treasure. 

Choked  with  dust,  hustled  and  mobbed,  Caryll  elbowed 
his  way  to  the  further  side  of  the  square  where  a  white, 
openwork  parapet,  backed  by  a  dense  palm  grove,  marked 
the  boundary  of  the  market  place. 

Here,  in  this  comparatively  empty  corner,  he  found  a 
welcome  breathing  space,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  stood 
still,  looking  back  on  the  turmoil  through  which  he  had 
passed,  mopping  his  hot  forehead,  and  in  two  minds 
whether  or  not  to  return  to  the  hotel. 

He  was  still  undecided  when  a  hoarse  cry  that  was 
like  nothing  human  made  him  start  and,  wheeling  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came,  give  place  hastily  to  the 
weird  figure  that  was  bearing  down  upon  him. 

Wild  eyed  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  stark  naked  save 
for  the  ragged  fragments  of  a  faded  crimson  bournous  that, 
once  the  discarded  property  of  some  Spahi,  clung  scantily 
about  his  tall,  emaciated  body,  the  madman  or  fanatic — 
and  for  Caryll  the  terms  were  synonymous — strode  swiftly 
past  with  brandished,  tossing  arms,  and  harsh,  discordant 
ravings. 

Caryll  had  seen  him  before,  several  times.  But  use  had 
not  accustomed  him  to  the  wretched  creature's  repulsive 
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appearance,  or  made  him  any  more  sympathetic  towards 
a  system  that  permitted  a  public  display  of  similar  unhappy 
ones. 

For  the  Arabs,  of  course,  his  very  madness  made  him 
sacred,  but  the  French  government  might  do  something,  he 
grumbled  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away  with  his  sensitive 
upper  lip  curling  disdainfully. 

And  as  he  turned  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dense 
crowd  clustered  closely  in  a  circle  round  some  happening 
that  was  hidden  from  him. 

Idly  curious  he  joined  the  throng,  and,  he  never  quite 
knew  how,  found  himself  admitted  within  the  ring  of 
tightly  packed  natives.  And  no  sooner  in  than  he  heartily 
wished  himself  out  again,  cursing  the  curiosity  that  had 
brought  him  there. 

Fanatics  again,  good  Lord!  and  a  pucka  holy  man  this 
time,  displaying  for  gain  the  horrible  performance  that  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  was  part  of  his  religious  observ- 
ances. 

He  was  surely  in  for  a  dose  of  it  today,  it  seemed.  He 
had  heard  of  the  dervishes  of  the  Aissaouia  fraternity,  and 
he  knew  what  he  had  to  expect  as  he  stood  with  his  brows 
knit  closely  together  and  his  hands  plunged  deep  in  his 
pockets,  watching  with  loathing,  the  contortions  and  writh- 
ings  of  the  semi-nude  figure  who,  with  a  couple  of  thin  steel 
skewers  thrust  through  his  cheeks,  was  standing  in  a  state 
of  irenzy  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  his  head  thrown 
back,  the  muscles  of  his  face  and  throat  hideously  con- 
\'ulsed,  holding  a  flaming  torch  to  a  bare  breast  that  was 
seamed  and  scarred  with  the  marks  of  old  burnings  and 
lacerations. 
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It  was  the  crowning  act  of  the  devotee's  display,  and  the 
performance  was  almost  over. 

For  a  moment  or  two  longer  the  dervish  stood,  as  if  in  a 
trance,  his  half-closed  eyes  glazing,  shivering  in  ecstasy, 
panting  and  whining  like  an  animal  in  torture. 

Then  he  collapsed  suddenly,  falling  prostrate,  and  an 
attendant  rushed  forward  to  fling  a  cloak  over  his  twitching, 
shuddering  body.  Caryll  had  seen  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  but  to  withdraw  from  the  charmed  circle  was  more 
difficult  than  to  get  in. 

He  forced  his  way  out  at  last,  his  whole  sensitive  being 
quivering,  and  turned  away,  furious  with  himself. 

What  on  earth  had  induced  him  to  look  at  the  horrible 
thing?  He  might  have  guessed  that  there  was  something 
foul  going  on  that  kept  those  dirty  beggars  so  quiet  and 
absorbed. 

He  walked  on  quickly,  but  he  had  only  gone  a  few  steps 
when  a  hand  plucking  at  his  coat  sleeve  brought  him  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  "A  guide,  m'sieur,  you  want  a  guide?  I 
show  you  all  Touggourt,  m'sieur.  I  take  you  to  the  cafe 
maure  tonight.     M'sieur  see  the  Ouled  Nail — the  dancing 

girls "     The  soft,  ingratiating  voice  with  its  lisping, 

broken  French  grated  on  his  ears,  and  he  turned  sharply 
to  face  the  disreputable,  little  half  caste  tout,  who  was  leer- 
ing at  him  with  an  evil  smile  on  his  vicious  face. 

Caryll's  nerves,  already  fretted,  were  not  equal  to  this 
further  annoyance.  "No,  confound  you,  get  out!"  he 
snarled,  jerking  his  arm  away.  But  the  man  was  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of.  Half  impudent,  half  cringing,  he  followed 
persistently,  talking  volubly  till  the  trend  of  his  thinly 
veiled  suggestions  brought  Caryll  round  with  a  swing,  his 
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eyes  blazing,  his  face  flushing  crimson.  "Shut  up,  you 
filthy  little  beast!  Vafen — emchi — oh,  go  to  blazes!"  he 
shouted  wrath  fully,  unpleasantly  aware  of  the  collection  of 
interested  and  amused  spectators  who,  gathered  almost 
instantaneously,  were  already  pressing  forward  and  hem- 
ming them  in. 

Shouts  of  encouragement  and  hoots  of  derision  greeted 
him  as  the  crowd,  following  the  ways  of  crowds  all  the 
world  over,  proceeded  to  take  sides  in  light-hearted  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  yelling,  gesticulating, 
swaying  this  way  and  that  as  excitement  increased  and  the 
personal  interest  of  the  two  parties  rose  higher  and  higher. 
For  a  time  it  was  pandemonium.  Hustled  and  flung  from 
side  to  side,  with  a  dozen  hands  tearing  at  him,  a  score  of 
voices  shouting  unintelligibly  in  his  ears,  Caryll  faced  the 
mob  in  a  white  heat  of  fury,  loathing  the  indignity  of  his 
position  and  regretting  for  the  first  time  his  inability  to 
make  himself  understood. 

It  was  not  fear  he  felt,  only  anger  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humiliation.  Had  he  possessed  only  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  he  could  have  put  the  matter  straight 
in  two  minutes.  As  it  was,  he  was  condemned  to  endure  a 
predicament  that  was  hurting  his  pride  badly.  And  he 
wasn't  going  to  stick  it  much  longer,  he  reflected,  his  temper 
rising.  He  wasn't  going  to  stand  here  all  day  like  a  fool  to 
be  shouted  at.  If  there  wasn't  any  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  he  had  a  pair  of  hands,  and  he  could  use  them, 
thank  the  Lord!  If  something  didn't  happen  in  about  a 
minute  he'd  take  his  chance  and  fight  his  way  out,  dignity  or 
no  dignity,  and  be  damned  to  them! 

Running  his  eyes  coolly  over  the  sea  of  excited  faces  he 
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stood  for  a  moment,  bracing  himself.  But  in  that  moment 
the  hubbub  died  down  suddenly  and  the  crowd  around  him 
seemed  to  drift  away,  leaving  an  open  space  before  him. 

And  the  open  space  was  lined  with  horses  forming  a 
lane  down  which  a  solitary  Arab  was  striding  leisurely. 
Verging  on  middle  age,  tall  and  distinguished-looking,  his 
grave,  bearded  face  shaded  by  a  snowy  haic,  his  gold 
embroidered  burnous  glittering  with  medals,  the  stranger, 
by  all  outward  appearance,  was  a  Chief  of  high  standing 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  his  race  that  the  critical  young 
Englishman  had  yet  seen. 

And  still  somewhat  breathless  and  bewildered,  Caryll 
watched  his  approach  with  mingled  feelings  of  resentment 
and  gratitude.  But  even  his  resentment  was  not  proof 
against  the  courteous  apologies  that  were  tendered  him. 
With  a  quick  salaam  that  was  in  no  way  an  act  of  deference 
but  merely  the  polite  greeting  of  one  equal  to  another,  the 
Chief  held  out  his  hand. 

"Monsieur  le  Vicomte  will  accept  my  excuses,  and  forgive 
the  rudeness  of  my  countrymen,"  he  said,  in  a  slow,  well 
modulated  voice.  "These  unfortunate  contretemps  occur 
sometimes  when  one  is  traveling.  I  have  myself  been 
mobbed  in  Paris,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile  that  gave  a 
glimpse  of  perfect  white  teeth  under  the  well  kept  mustache. 

There  was  something  more  than  the  assured  maimer  and 
educated,  cultured  voice,  a  something  indefinable  but  indis- 
putably convincing,  that  made  Caryll  conscious  that,  despite 
the  difference  of  race  and  color,  he  was  confronting  one  of 
his  own  order,  as  highly  bred  as  himself  and  with  infinitely 
more  tact  and  savoir  jaire. 

The  serious,  kindly  eyes  that  were  looking  into  his  made 
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him  feel  suddenly  very  young  and  gauche.  And,  stammer- 
ing awkwardly,  he  found  himself  rather  lamely  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  to  this  friend  in  need,  who  had 
come  so  promptly  to  his  assistance,  and  who  seemed  so 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  identity. 

Did  all  Touggourt,  then,  know  who  he  was? 

Saint  Hubert's  words  of  a  few  hours  ago  recurred  to 
him,  and  the  remark  appeared  more  forceful  now  than 
then.  He  was  known  here,  more  widely  than  he  had  ever 
suspected.  Uninterested  himself,  he  had  never  imagined 
for  one  moment  that  he  could  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
others.  But  an  object  of  interest  apparently  he  was;  and  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  he  realised  that,  to 
these  people,  his  only  claim  to  distinction  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Ahmed  ben  Hassan.  The 
thought  was  a  galling  one,  and  kept  him  very  silent  while 
he  walked  back  towards  the  hotel  with  his  new-found 
acquaintance,  listening  to  the  Chief's  easy  flow  of  conver- 
sation with  more  deference  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  to 
any  Arab,  and  wondering  what  his  next  move  ought  to  be 
towards  one  who,  on  his  own  showing,  was  an  intimate 
friend,  not  only  of  the  Sheik,  but  of  Saint  Hubert,  also. 

But  more  aware,  probably,  of  his  embarrassment  than 
Caryll  was  himself,  the  Chief  solved  the  difficulty  with  the 
ready  tact  that  had  previously  distinguished  him.  When 
they  reached  the  hotel  door  he  mounted  the  magnificent 
white  horse  that  had  been  led  behind  him  and,  with  reit- 
erated expressions  of  good  will  and  a  few  courteous  words 
of  farewell,  cantered  off,  followed  by  his  train  of  attendants. 

It  was  with  a  variety  of  feelings  that  Caryll  went  upstairs 
to  his  own  room. 
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The  incident  of  the  afternoon  had  been  a  shock  to  him 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Conscious  that  he  had  played  but  a  poor  part  in  the  wild 
scuffle  in  the  market  place,  his  pride  was  still  smarting  at 
the  recollection  of  the  sorry  object  he  must  have  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  dignified  Arab  who  had  come  to  his  rescue. 

He  was  grateful,  of  course,  for  an  intervention  that  had 
saved  him  from  an  awkward  situation.  But  deep-rooted 
resentment  was  mingled  with  his  gratitude.  Despite  all  his 
prejudice,  despite  all  his  hatred  of  the  race,  he  was  under 
obligation  to  an  Arab.  And  that  same  Arab  had  forced 
him  to  realize  what  he  had  determined  never  to  realize,  had 
upset  all  his  preconceived  notions  and  given  him  food  for 
thought  that  set  his  mind  in  a  turmoil. 

He  did  not  wish  to  readjust  his  ideas.  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  any  Arab. 

He  was  still  arguing  angrily  with  himself  when  he  went 
down  some  time  later  to  the  dining  room  to  eat  his 
solitary  dinner. 

And,  seated  at  a  table  apart,  his  back  turned  to  the  noisy 
crowd  of  commercial  travelers,  he  read  nothing  of  the 
book  propped  open  before  him,  but  continued  his  arguments 
through  the  succeeding  courses  of  the  meal,  until  at  last  he 
found  himself  looking  at  the  cup  of  rank  black  coffee  and 
tiny  plate  of  shriveled  dates  that  was  the  hotel's  one  and 
only  idea  of  dessert. 

Tonight,  neither  of  them  appealed  to  him,  and,  with  a 
rather  self-conscious  bow  in  the  direction  of  the  uproarious 
bagmen,  he  withdrew  again  to  his  own  room. 

Lighting  an  aged  pipe,  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  Only 
eight  o'clock.    Two  hours  at  least  before  he  could  in  decency 
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go  to  bed.  Ejecting  the  collection  of  gaudy  silk  cush- 
ions from  the  cane  chair,  he  dragged  it  nearer  to  the  lamp 
and  resolutely  settled  himself  to  read. 

The  slim,  cloth-bound  book  he  held  in  his  hand  was  a 
treatise  on  forestry,  a  subject  that  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  of  absorbing  interest.  But  tonight  it  did  not 
hold  him. 

Try  as  he  would  to  concentrate  his  attention,  his  mind 
kept  wandering,  and  between  him  and  the  printed  page 
there  seemed  to  come  the  semblance  of  a  small  bent  head,  a 
delicate,  oval  face  whose  sad,  dark  eyes  were  hidden  by  the 
long,  curling  lashes  that  drooped  downward  to  a  sunburnt 
cheek. 

He  flung  the  book  away  at  last,  in  desperation. 

For  three  days  he  had  not  seen  her — and  now,  barely  a 
mile  away,  she  must  be  preparing  for  her  nightly  task  of 
amusing  a  sordid  crowd  of  gaping  onlookers,  whose  mere 
proximity  was  an  insult.  How  had  she  remained  so  clean, 
so  virginal  in  such  an  environment?  For  clean  and  virginal 
she  was,  on  that  he  would  stake  his  life.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch  again,  wrestling  with  the  sudden  impulse  that  came 
to  him,  then  went  into  the  adjoining  room.  Slipping  an 
electric  torch  into  his  pocket,  he  picked  up  a  light  overcoat, 
and  ran  hastily  downstairs. 

Sounds  of  revelry  were  still  echoing  from  the  dining  room. 
And,  alone  in  the  hall,  the  patron  was  seated  in  his  caisse 
checking  wine  slips  and  adding  up  rows  of  interminable 
figures. 

He  started  up  as  Caryll  appeared  and  bustled  forward, 
bowing  obsequiously. 

"One  of  the  guides?    In  one  little  moment,  Monsieur  le 
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Vicomte "  he  began  with  unction,  then  withered  under 

Caryll's  scowl  and  curt,  "No  thanks." 

"But,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  he  protested,  his  fat  hands 
waving  in  the  air,  "after  dark — it  is  not  safe,  and  there 
has  been  a  fracas  in  the  streets  already  tonight " 

But  Caryll  had  gone,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to  hear 
his  wailing  expostulations  but  the  hotel  cat,  who  was  wash- 
ing her  face  imperturbably  in  a  corner.  So,  shrugging  his 
huge  shoulders,  as  if  renouncing  all  responsibility  that 
might  attach  to  him,  the  patron  cast  his  eyes  heavenwards 
and  grumbled  his  way  back  into  the  caisse,  cursing  the 
folly  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and  of  this  one  Englishman 
in  particular. 

And  outside  in  the  darkness,  Caryll  was  hurrying  towards 
the  market  place.  He  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  motive 
that  was  again  taking  him  to  the  cafe  niaure. 

What  was  there  to  argue,  he  asked  himself  with  sudden 
irritation.  It  was  pity  and  interest  he  felt,  nothing  but  pity 
and  interest — and  it  could  go  at  that. 

The  square  was  emptier  than  it  had  been  during  the 
afternoon,  but  it  was  still  fairly  crowded.  And  the  shuffling 
of  heelless  slippers,  the  low  hum  of  conversation  about  him, 
bespoke  an  unusual  activity  for  the  time  of  night. 

His  hat  crammed  down  over  his  eyes,  Caryll  avoided  the 
passers-by  as  much  as  possible,  and,  skirting  the  open 
space,  reached  the  farther  side  of  the  market  place  without 
interruption. 

Here  he  halted  for  a  moment  to  get  his  bearings.  On 
his  right  was  a  big,  faintly  illuminated  building  that  he 
knew  was  the  barracks. 

His  way  lay  to  the  left. 
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There  had  been  light  enough  up  till  now  to  see  by,  but 
ahead  of  him  was  inky  blackness.  Feeling  for  the  electric 
torch  in  his  pocket,  he  plunged  confidently  into  the  long 
lane  leading  to  the  cafS  maure  that  was  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Rising  on  either  side  of  him  were  high  walls,  behind  which 
stretched  gardens  where  tall  palm  trees  towered  above  the 
figs  and  grenadines  that  were  just  coming  into  leaf. 

Too  dark  to  see  them  it  was,  but  he  could  hear  the  soft 
wind  sighing  amongst  the  branches,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
dry  palm  fronds. 

And,  as  he  went,  he  was  conscious  of  other  hurrying 
figures  that  passed  him,  some  coming,  some  going,  and, 
loathe  to  use  his  torch,  he  felt  his  way  cautiously  through 
the  darkness. 

But  at  the  outset  he  caught  his  foot  in  something  and 
almost  fell  headlong.  Recovering  himself,  he  switched  on 
the  torch  and  growled  at  his  own  stupidity  as  he  saw  the 
beam  of  light  flashing  on  the  two  thin  steel  rails  stretching 
across  the  road.  He  had  forgotten  the  tiny  ammunition 
tramway  that,  traversing  the  lane,  led  to  the  distant  bar- 
rack yard.  He  might  have  remembered  it.  He  had  stum- 
bled over  it  before,  often  enough. 

Condescending  now  to  use  his  torch,  he  walked  on 
quickly  until  the  lane  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had  com- 
menced, the  garden  walls  receding  sharply  at  right  angles, 
leaving  an  open  space  before  him. 

Near  by  he  could  just  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  squalid 
little  tents  that  housed  the  Ouled  Nail  women — their  only 
refuge  in  Touggourt. 

And  a  few  steps  farther  on  was  the  caje  maure,  brilliantly 
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lit  and  in  full  swing  already,  a  deafening  noise  of  tom-toms 
and  brazen  trumpets  crashing  through  its  open  door. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  his  gaze  going  past  it  and  beyond, 
to  where  lay  the  silent  emptiness  of  the  rolling  sand  dunes 
and  the  lonely  road  to  Temacin. 

Then,  pulling  his  hat  still  further  over  his  eyes,  he 
strode  on,  almost  colliding  at  the  corner  with  the  solitary 
Soudanese  sentry  who  was  standing  like  a  bronze  statue  in 
the  angle  of  the  wall. 

The  cafe  was  full  tonight.  Fuller,  it  seemed  to  Caryll, 
than  he  had  ever  seen  it. 

Blinking  at  the  sudden  light,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
dirty  floor  to  the  seat  he  usually  occupied  and,  pushing 
back  his  hat,  lit  a  cigarette  and  surveyed  his  surroundings. 

A  long,  narrow  room,  with  bare  plastered  walls,  stained 
and  streaked  with  dirt,  lit  by  cheap  flaring  lamps  that 
flamed  and  smoked  upward  to  the  grimy,  cobwebbed  ceil- 
ing. At  the  farther  end  was  a  low  dais  on  which  lolled  the 
tom-tom  and  trumpet  players,  and  half  a  dozen  heavily 
built,  sleepy-eyed  girls  in  tawdry,  velvet  dresses  that  hung 
like  shapeless  sacks  about  them;  while  nearer  the  entrance 
were  benches  and  small  iron  tables  where  sat  the  frequenters 
of  the  cafe,  smoking  cigarettes  and  drinking  coffee  or  mint- 
flavored  tea. 

Almost  directly  behind  Caryll's  chair  was  another  door 
that  led  to  an  inner  room — the  green  room  of  the  estab- 
lishment— that  was  crowded  with  dancing  girls,  and  in  and 
out  of  which  passed  a  steady  stream  of  the  pleasure-seeking 
men  who  frequented  their  society. 

And  all  around  him  were  pleasure-seekers;  better-class 
Arabs  and  scum  of  the  gutter,  Soudanese  soldiers  and  half- 
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caste  Frenchmen,  nomads  from  the  desert,  and  here  and 
there  a  doubtful-looking  European — Spanish  for  the  main 
part — rubbing  shoulders  indiscriminately. 

And  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  all  and  each  was 
identical.  It  was  vice  in  its  most  blatant,  most  repellent 
form,  a  crude  viciousness  that,  undisguised,  seemed  to 
shout  at  him  from  every  comer  of  the  room.  And,  with  a 
little  involuntary  shiver  of  disgust,  Caryll  turned  from 
watching  them  to  pay  for  the  cup  of  coffee  that  was  put 
down  before  him. 

His  entrance  seemed  to  have  coincided  with  a  lull  in  the 
performance. 

The  dancing  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  empty; 
only  the  fat  old  proprietress  of  the  cafe  held  the  floor, 
storming  violently  at  a  big,  cross-eyed  flute  player,  who  was 
giving  back  before  her  furious  tongue  till  at  last  he  fairly 
turned  tail  and  bolted  into  the  inner  room  whither  she  fol- 
lowed him,  gesticulating  and  shrieking  at  the  top  of  her 
voice. 

She  was  back  in  a  few  seconds,  driving  before  her  a 
couple  of  sulky-looking  girls  who  postured  slowly  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor  to  commence  the  tedious  evolutions  of  a 
Kabyle  dance,  which  the  orchestra  accompanied  with  a 
wailing  dirge  that  every  moment  grew  more  heart-rend- 
ingly  mournful. 

And,  following  their  languid,  ungraceful  movements, 
Caryll  wondered,  as  he  had  wondered  before,  how  either 
dance  or  performers  could  possible  find  favor  even  with  this 
easily  pleased  audience.  But  find  favor  they  certainly  did, 
for  the  buzz  of  conversation  died  down,  and  all  about  him 
eyes  were  staring  intently — hungry,  animal-like  eyes  that 
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made  him  shrink,  and  smoldering,  appraising  eyes  that 
sent  a  feeling  of  nausea  through  him. 

The  harsh  grating  of  his  chair  on  the  plastered  floor,  as  he 
pushed  it  back  impatiently,  was  drowned  in  the  discordant 
blast  of  ear-splitting  music  that  marked  the  close  of  the 
dance. 

The  orchestra  paraded  the  room,  still  blowing  lustily,  in 
search  of  gratuities,  and  the  sulky  girls  drifted  listlessly 
amongst  the  spectators  until  they  eventually  found  patrons 
who  were  interested  enough  to  provide  them  with  the  coffee 
and  cigarettes  they  sought.  Again  there  was  a  temporary 
lull.  Versed  in  the  ways  of  the  place,  Gary  11  had  long  since 
bestowed  the  coffee  he  did  not  care  to  drink  on  a  hungry- 
looking  desert  man  who  was  sitting  next  him. 

There  were  a  lot  of  desert  men  here  tonight,  more  than 
he  had  ever  seen  before,  he  thought,  as  his  eyes  ranged 
over  the  crowded  room.  And,  full  as  the  place  had  been 
when  he  entered  it,  it  seemed  to  have  become  even  fuller  in 
the  last  few  minutes. 

Close  to  him  were  two  Europeans,  big,  muscular,  fair- 
haired  men,  who  had  not  been  there  when  the  Kabyle  dance 
began.  They  were  talking  somewhat  heatedly  together, 
and  occasionally  a  guttural  word  escaped  them  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear.  It  was  German  they  were  speaking  and 
he  judged  them  to  be  commercial  travelers — filling  Algeria, 
presumably,  as  they  filled  all  the  world,  with  cheap  junk 
and  shoddy  commodities.  He  scowled  with  instinctive 
hatred  and  aversion  as  he  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  paid 
for  the  second  cup  of  coffee  that  had  been  brought  by  the 
obsequious  attendant. 

A  wait  of  another  few  minutes,  then  the  old  proprietress 
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emerged  again  from  the  inner  room  and  waddled  over  to 
the  dais,  vrhere  she  seated  herself  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
musicians,  tucking  her  fat  ankles  up  under  her,  leering  and 
nodding  in  evident  excitement. 

There  was  a  sudden  crash  of  unharmonious  discord  before 
the  music  sank  to  a  soft  whisper,  the  tom-toms  faint  and 
subdued,  the  reedy  piping  of  the  solitary  flutist  coming  like 
a  far-off  echo. 

Followed  a  breathless  hush.  Then  a  murmur  of  expect- 
ancy as  a  little  procession  filed  in  from  the  inner  room. 
Two  negro  lads  came  first,  solemn  as  little  ebony  statues, 
bearing  between  them  a  big  covered  basket  which  they 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cleared  space,  before  retiring  to 
the  foot  of  the  dais,  where  they  squatted  motionless,  their 
arms  wrapped  round  their  updrawn  knees. 

Then  she  came,  gliding  slowly  forward  with  never  a 
look  to  right  or  left,  with  half-closed,  dreamy  eyes  that 
seemed  to  see  nothing,  and  a  set,  expressionless  face.  And 
towering  behind  her,  the  evil-visaged  snake  charmer,  grim 
and  repellent-looking,  his  huge  arms  bared,  his  naked  chest 
half  hidden  by  the  swelling  coils  of  a  big  black  snake. 

It  was  the  man  who  opened  the  performance.  But, 
extraordinary  as  was  his  exhibition,  it  was  not  he  whom 
Caryll  had  come  to  watch.  It  was  only  the  girl  he  looked 
at.  And  she  neither  felt  nor  saw  his  earnest  scrutiny. 
Drawn  close  to  the  little  negro  boys,  she  knelt  on  the  dusty 
floor,  listless  and  self-absorbed,  waiting  for  her  turn. 

The  applause  that  followed  the  preliminary  display  was 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  commotion  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  But  the  disturbance,  whatever  it  was,  was 
quickly  over.    And,  glancing  backward,  Caryll  could  only 
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see  that  some  rearrangement  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
amongst  the  audience — that  the  desert  men  appeared  to  be 
more  in  evidence,  collected  densely  about  the  entrance  and 
spreading  forward  into  the  room  in  two  lines,  hemming  in 
the  rest  of  the  spectators  between  themselves  and  the  walls. 

They  were  a  wild-looking  lot,  he  thought,  as  he  eyed  them 
curiously,  and  probably  keener  on  the  performance  than  the 
habitues  of  the  cafe.  But  his  interest  in  them  evaporated 
quickly,  for  her  turn  was  coming.  Slowly  she  rose  to  her 
feet.  Slowly  she  came  forward  to  the  big  closed  basket 
near  which  the  Moor  was  squatting  with  a  native  pipe  in 
his  hand. 

Only  the  tom-toms  were  sounding  now,  in  rhythmical 
muffled  beat.  At  last  from  the  snake  charmer's  pipe  came  a 
thin  little  trickle  of  minor  melody,  rising  and  falling  like 
the  sighing  of  the  wind.  The  lid  of  the  basket  stirred  and 
fell  again,  then  stirred  once  more  to  slip  aside,  and  up 
from  its  cavernous  depths  came  a  flat,  sleek  head  with 
open  jaws  and  swiftly  darting  tongue.  Higher  and  higher 
it  rose,  drawing  after  it  coil  after  coil  of  sinuous,  wreathing 
body  that,  looped  fantastically,  swayed  to  the  lilt  of  the 
music. 

And  to  it  went  the  girl,  one  hand  outstretched,  the  other 
upraised  towards  the  grimy  ceiling. 

With  a  soft  hiss  the  snake  turned  to  her,  feinting  and 
hesitating,  advancing  and  withdrawing,  till  at  last  with  a 
quick  rush  it  glided  swiftly  up  her  slender  arm.  Then 
round  her  shoulders  it  worked  its  way  and  up  her  other  arm. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  rigid,  holding  it  aloft,  then,  with 
a  sudden  movement,  she  shook  it  free,  and  catching  it  as 
it  fell,  raised  its  stiff,  extended  body  in  both  hands  high 
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above  her  head.  And  standing  so,  for  the  first  time  she 
raised  her  eyes,  staring  blankly  at  the  sea  of  faces  before 
her.    But  only  for  a  second. 

There  was  another  uproar  near  the  door  and  a  rush  of 
white-clad  figures,  and  Caryll,  with  the  others,  leaped  to 
his  feet,  his  heart  thumping  furiously  as  he  realized  what 
had  happened. 

The  men  from  the  desert  were  in  possession  of  the  room. 
Armed  now  with  the  rifles  they  had  hitherto  kept  con- 
cealed beneath  their  cloaks,  they  stood  like  a  living  rampart 
around  and  in  front  of  the  terrified  habitues  of  the  cafe. 

Snake  charmer  and  orchestra,  the  two  Germans  and 
Carj-'ll  himself,  looked  down  shining  gun  barrels  at  the  wild, 
grinning  faces  above  them. 

A  door  slammed  violently,  and,  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, 
the  tumult  subsided,  and  in  the  silence  that  followed, 
Caryll  heard  the  sound  of  a  woman's  piercing  shriek. 

Sick  with  fear  for  the  girl  he  knew  all  at  once  he  loved,  he 
tried  to  get  to  her,  but  an  iron  hand  dragged  him  back,  and, 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  the  nomads  who  held  him,  he 
watched  with  agony  the  terrible  change  that  had  come  over 
her  face. 

The  snake,  forgotten,  had  dropped  to  her  feet,  and,  alive 
at  last,  her  features  convulsed  with  horrible  fear,  she  stood 
staring,  staring  like  a  thing  distraught.  Mechanically  his 
own  eyes  followed  her  frenzied  stare.  It  was  a  man  she 
was  looking  at.  A  man  who,  standing  erect  with  his  back 
to  the  closed  entrance,  now  came  slowly  forward,  pacing 
with  leisurely  and  haughty  step  between  the  ranks  of  white- 
clad  nomads  who,  pressing  back,  kept  free  an  open  pathway 
for  him  up  the  room. 
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Young  and  tall  and  arrogant  in  his  bearing,  his  handsome 
face  marred  by  a  half-healed  scar  which,  stretching  midway 
between  his  silk-bound  turban  and  his  scowling  black 
brows,  gave  him  a  strangely  sinister  appearance,  he  walked 
with  unconcerned  indifference  to  the  terror  he  inspired,  his 
blazing  eyes  fixed  only  on  the  girl,  who  shrank  and  trembled 
at  his  approach. 

The  room  was  still,  only  the  measured  footfall  of  the 
unknown  broke  the  tense  and  pregnant  silence — that,  and 
the  low,  continuous  moaning  that  issued  from  the  girl's 
lips  as  he  neared  her.  He  reached  her  at  last  and  halted, 
and  with  a  wail  of  fear  she  sank  to  the  ground,  covering  her 
face.  And,  as  he  paused,  swiftly  between  them  rose  the 
menacing  bulk  of  the  great  black  snake,  hissing  venomously, 
and  striking  at  him  with  its  hideous  head.  But  with  a 
cold  smile  of  contempt  he  thrust  it  aside  and  turned  again 
to  the  girl  at  his  feet.  Stooping,  he  caught  her  head  in 
his  hands  and  forced  her,  half  fainting  as  she  was,  to  meet 
his  gaze. 

For  a  long  and  breathless  moment  he  stared  at  her. 

Then  he  laughed,  a  soft,  little,  cruel  laugh  that  had  in  it 
both  bitterness  and  triumph,  and,  sweeping  her  ruthlessly 
into  his  arms  he  flung  her  over  his  shoulder.  Terrorized 
or  unconscious,  she  lay  limp  and  inert.  And  for  another 
moment  he  held  her  so,  facing  the  room,  a  revolver  dangling 
in  his  slim  brown  hand.  A  moment  of  terrific  suspense, 
during  which  his  flashing  eyes,  passing  over  the  powerless 
figures  of  the  raving  Moor  and  the  sullen,  impassive  Ger- 
mans with  a  look  of  amused  scorn,  seemed  to  stare  straight 
into  Gary  IPs. 

Then,  with  a  second  mocking  laugh,  he  raised  his  hand, 
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and,  firing  at  the  lamp  above  his  head,  leaped  for  the  door. 

And  as  he  ran  there  came  an  answering  crashing  volley,, 
and  the  room  was  plunged  into  darkness.  In  the  yelling, 
stamping  inferno  that  ensued,  Caryll  felt  the  iron  fingers, 
that  had  never  once  relaxed  their  grip,  tighten  on  his  wrists, 
felt  powerful  arms  close  round  him  and  found  himself, 
despite  his  furious  struggles,  drawn  swiftly  backwards  into 
the  Httle  inner  room,  which  was  also  in  darkness,  and  from 
there  propelled  into  the  cool  blackness  of  the  night. 

Careless  of  what  happened  to  himself,  thinking  only  of 
the  girl,  he  fought  desperately  for  freedom,  filled  with  a  wild 
desire  to  seek  and  save  her  if  it  were  possible.  But  even 
as  he  struggled  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  thing  had 
gone  beyond  his  power  of  interference,  knew  instinctively 
that  what  he  had  seen  tonight  was  no  casual  happening  but 
a  deliberate  move  in  some  chain  of  circumstance  that  was 
all  a  part  of  the  mystery  that  seemed  to  enshroud  her. 

It  was  palpably  evident  that  the  audacious  assault  on  the 
cafe  had  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  one  who  was 
known  to  the  principals  concerned.  There  had  been  rec- 
ognition as  well  as  fear  in  the  girl's  terrified  eyes. 

He  realized  that  his  own  brief  romance  was  over,  that 
he  was  outside  and  beyond  this  desert  drama  of  which  he 
had  only  touched  the  fringe.  Though  love  had  come  to  him, 
he  was  nothing  to  her.  He  formed  no  part  of  her  scheme  of 
existence.  And  now  she  had  passed  out  of  his  life,  strangely 
as  she  had  entered  it. 

Even  had  he  been  free  to  try  and  find  her,  he  knew  his 
task  would  have  been  a  hopeless  one.  And  he  was  not 
free. 

Fight  as  he  would,  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
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combined  force  of  the  two  men  who,  one  on  either  side  of 
him,  were  racing  him  through  unknown  pathways,  whither 
he  knew  not.  And  he  could  not  ask,  for  a  rough,  muscular 
hand  pressed  over  his  mouth  held  him  speechless.  And, 
whoever  they  were,  they  seemed  to  have  eyes  like  cats,  for 
time  and  again  they  leaped  aside  to  avoid  obstacles  that 
in  the  darkness  he  could  not  see. 

For  what  seemed  an  interminable  period  he  was  forced 
onward.  And,  giddy  and  confused,  his  heart  knocking 
against  his  ribs,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  what  his  own 
fate  was  to  be  w^hen  suddenly  the  men  slowed  down,  the 
hand  was  removed  from  his  lips,  and  to  his  amazement  he 
found  himself  standing  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  hotel. 

How  he  had  got  there  he  could  not  think,  it  was  certainly 
by  no  way  he  had  ever  been  before,  and,  gasping  for  breath, 
he  swung  round  to  interrogate  the  men  he  knew  now  were 
friends  and  not  assassins. 

But  one  had  already  vanished,  and,  with  a  quick  whisper, 
the  other  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  night  even  as  Caryll 
looked  at  him.  "Tell  Monsieur  le  Comte  that  Daoud  ben 
Ali  has  paid  somewhat  of  his  debt."  The  crj^tic  message 
was  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  turned  and  stumbled  into  the 
hotel. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Outside  the  cafe  the  younger  .\hmed  ben  Hassan  stood 
for  a  moment  in  the  darkness,  listening  to  the  sounds  of 
tumult  that  came  from  within  the  building,  and  looking 
searchingly  about  him  while  he  stripped  the  burnous  from 
his  shoulders  and  wrapped  it  round  the  girl's  inanimate 
body. 

A  smile  flickered  over  his  lips  as  he  gathered  the  shrouded 
little  figure  into  his  arms  and  glanced  at  the  spot  where  the 
Soudanese  sentry  should  have  been,  and  was  not.  It  was 
too  dark  for  him  to  see,  but  the  silence  that  reigned  in  that 
quarter  told  him  that  Ramadan  and  S'rir  had  successfully 
carried  out  their  part  of  the  evening's  work. 

Gripping  his  slight  burden  closer  he  turned  and  ran  lightly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  as  though  leav- 
ing Touggourt  behind  him. 

It  was  too  risky  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come.  There 
were  other  and  more  devious  paths  leading  back  into  the 
town  which  tonight  were  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  For 
more  than  a  mile  he  did  not  slacken  his  pace,  running 
easily  and  tirelessly  over  the  loose  ground,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  girl's  light  weight. 

Since  leaving  the  cafe  he  had  seen  no  one,  was  confident 
that  he  himself  had  not  been  seen.  And  the  weird  loneliness 
of  his  surroundings,  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  starlit  night, 
seemed  strangely  in  accordance  with  his  mood.  For  weeks 
he  had  dreamed  of  what  this  night  would  mean  to  him,  for 
weeks  he  had  planned  what  this  night  should  bring  him,  and 
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his  heart  was  filled  with  a  fierce  elation  as  he  hurried 
through  the  gloom. 

In  spite  of  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties,  he  had 
done  what  he  had  set  out  to  do,  and  the  first  part  of  his  ven- 
geance was  accomplished. 

And  it  was  Ramadan  and  S'rir  who  had  made  this 
longed-for  vengeance  possible.  Without  them  he  could 
have  done  nothing,  for  without  them  he  would  not  even 
have  been  alive  to  fulfill  the  great  oath  he  had  sworn  as  he 
lay  bound  and  helpless  in  the  squalid  hut  where  they  had 
found  him.  He  knew  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  what 
his  fate  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  come.  He  had 
heard  too  much,  had  guessed  too  much  for  the  safety  of 
the  men  who  had  trapped  him.  But  for  Ramadan  and 
S'rir  he  would  have  died  the  next  day,  and  died  horribly. 

The  memory  of  those  ghastly  hours  of  suffering  would  go 
with  him  through  life.  His  face  was  wet  with  perspiration 
now  as  he  thought  of  it.  He  had  almost  given  up  hope  when 
Ramadan's  broad  shoulders  had  risen  level  with  the  little 
window,  for  what  had  seemed  an  eternity  he  had  waited, 
sweating  with  mingled  hope  and  apprehension,  while  the 
two  brothers  labored  to  force  an  entrance;  he  had  fainted 
outright  when  S'rir  had  cut  the  cords  that  bound  his 
numbed  and  powerless  limbs. 

The  next  few  hours  had  been  a  blank.  He  had  no  mem- 
ory of  the  superhuman  efforts  of  his  men  to  hoist  his  inert 
body  through  the  narrow  opening,  no  memory  of  the  ride 
during  which  he  had  lain  unconscious  in  Ramadan's  strong 
arms  while  S'rir  followed  with  his  own  horse,  which  they 
had  found  before  tracking  him  to  the  deserted  village  where 
he  had  been  taken. 
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It  was  the  pain  of  his  dislocated  shoulder  being  wrenched 
in  position  that  had  aroused  him.  And,  conscious,  he  had 
strenuously  resisted  his  followers'  endeavors  to  persuade 
him  to  return  to  his  father's  camp.  He  had  sworn  an  oath, 
and  no  power  on  earth  would  turn  him  from  it.  And,  little 
by  little,  he  had  swayed  his  men  until  their  desire  for 
revenge  was  as  great  as  his  own. 

But  the  speedy  and  summary  retribution  they  advocated 
had  been  rejected  in  favor  of  a  more  subtle  and  picturesque 
form  of  retaliation.  They  deserved  death  who  would  have 
killed  him  without  scruple,  but  he  had  more  than  his  own 
private  wrongs  to  consider. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  had  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  enemies,  and  had  patiently  set  himself  to  wait  and 
watch  until  chance  should  give  him  an  opportunity.  And 
'the  waiting  time  had  been  brief.  Unconsciously  the  Moor 
had  played  into  his  hand.  With  the  girl,  and  his  foreign 
companions,  he  had  stolen  away  the  next  day,  leaving  with 
evident  signs  of  haste  the  abandoned  village  where  he  had 
rested  for  a  week.  And,  step  by  step  the  smaller  party  had 
tracked  the  tiny  caravan  northward  to  Touggourt. 

Traveling  with  no  servants,  a  camel  apiece  had  sufficed 
for  the  strangers'  requirements;  and  one  camel  and  a  couple 
of  wiry  little  donkeys  had  carried  all  the  snake  charmer's 
impedimenta.  For  the  powerfully  mounted  pursuers  the 
journey  was  a  tedious  one,  but  the  slow  progress  and  long 
halts  had  given  Ahmed  time  to  recover  from  the  rough 
handling  he  had  received.  And  renewed  strength  had  only 
deepened  his  determination. 

Day  by  day  his  spirits  had  risen  as  he  had  seen  his 
triumph  coming  nearer;  and  night  after  night,  until  sleep 
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overcame  him,  he  had  lain  listening  to  the  peaceful  breath- 
ing of  his  companions,  planning  his  vengeance. 

Touggourt  had  been  reached  at  last.  Unwilling  at  the 
outset  to  show  himself  openly  in  a  town  where  he  was 
known,  he  had  waited  until  the  dusk  before  entering,  a 
few  hours  after  the  Moor's  arrival. 

He  had  gone  straight  to  the  house  of  an  Arab  friend,  a 
young  man  of  indolent  habits  and  expensive  tastes,  whose 
inclinations  led  him  to  reside  more  in  the  French  capital 
than  in  his  own  country.  And  luck  had  favored  him'  in 
that  he  had  found  his  friend  at  home,  though  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  Paris.  A 
few  words  of  explanation,  and  house  and  servants  had  been 
enthusiastically  placed  at  his  disposal,  his  host's  only 
regret  being  that  he  was  himself  unable  to  remain  and  take 
part  in  an  adventure  which  appealed  strongly  to  an  imagina- 
tion that  was  more  active  than  his  body. 

And  in  Touggourt,  his  host's  servants  sworn  to  secrecy, 
he  had  remained  in  hiding. 

It  was  no  part  of  his  scheme  that  the  authorities  should 
know  of  his  presence  before  his  plan  had  matured.  The 
girl  had  to  be  secured  before  he  dealt  with  the  Moor  and 
his  associates. 

And  from  start  to  finish  the  daring  coup  he  had  designed 
had  gone  more  easily  than  he  had  ever  dared  to  hope.  With 
the  aid  of  liberal  bribes,  lavishly  bestowed,  Ramadan  and 
S'rir  had  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  motley  gathering 
of  genuine  nomads,  and  idlers  willing  to  pose  as  such,  who 
were  only  too  eager  to  join  in  an  enterprise  directed  merely 
against  a  wandering  Moor  whose  religious  views  they 
objected  to,  and  a  couple  of  undistinguished  foreigners  who, 
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like  their  paymaster,  were  also  lying  hidden  in  the  town, 
And  at  the  moment,  Touggourt  was  seething  with  malcon- 
tents who  would  have  adventured  more  than  this  for  the 
sake  of  the  unwonted  gain  that  was  trickling  so  easily  into 
their  hands. 

From  Ramadan  and  S'rir,  Ahmed  had  learned  of  the 
snake  charmer's  success  at  the  cafe  maure.  From  them  he 
had  learned  also  that  the  girl  was  allowed  to  wander  freely 
about  the  town.  But  to  recover  her  in  that  easy  fashion 
had  not  appealed  to  him.  He  had  conceived  a  more  dra- 
matic and  satisfying  form  of  revenge.  Openly,  and  with 
all  the  show  of  force  he  could  muster,  he  would  take  her 
back  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  men  who  had  used  her  as 
a  decoy  to  capture  him. 

That  done,  and  not  until  then,  he  would  endeavor  to 
trace  the  secret  hiding  place,  and  learn  more  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  strangers  whose  mysterious  speech  and  behav- 
ior had  so  strongly  aroused  his  suspicions.  Mere  supposi- 
tion was  not  enough  to  go  on,  it  was  actual  facts  he  wanted 
— a  clear  case  that  he  could  lay  before  the  French  authori- 
ties, and  thereby  avenge  his  own  private  grievance  and  aid 
the  Administration  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

He  had  been  more  interested  than  his  father  had  imagined 
in  the  strange  unrest  that  seemed  to  be  spreading  over  the 
country,  and  the  experience  through  which  he  had  passed 
had  set  him  thinking  more  deeply  than  he  had  ever  done 
before  in  all  his  thoughtless  young  existence. 

In  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure  he  had  stumbled  upon  a 
secret  that  seemed  fraught  with  sinister  import,  and  the 
mad  escapade  he  had  entered  into  so  hghtly  had  become  a 
desperate  game  that  had  already  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
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That  he  had  been  mistaken  for  other  than  he  was,  he  had 
been  certain  from  the  first.  But,  remembering  the  ques- 
tions and  the  threats  used  against  him,  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  chance  had  given  him  an  insight  into  operations 
which  up  to  now  had  been  studiously  hidden,  and  that  this 
oddly  assorted  trio  were  in  some  dark  and  unfathomable 
way  connected  with  the  mystery  that  was  abroad  in  the 
land. 

His  startling  reappearance  could  not  fail  to  warn  them 
of  their  danger,  and  put  them  on  their  guard.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  he  held  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  for 
unless  their  resources  were  greater  than  his  own  they  could 
not  leave  Touggourt  without  his  knowledge.  That  much 
he  had  provided  for.  For  days  and  weeks  he  had  schemed 
and  planned,  and  tonight  he  had  achieved  the  first  fruits 
of  his  victory.  Tonight  he  held  in  his  arms  once  more  the 
woman  he  had  come  to  hate — ^yet  still  desired.  Why  did 
he  want  her?  Why  did  the  mere  possession  of  her  seem 
so  much  more  to  him  than  the  further  retribution  he  would 
exact  from  those  others  whose  tool  she  had  been? 

In  this  land  of  tempestuous  love  and  primitive  passions 
many  a  woman  had  died  for  less  than  she  had  done  to  him. 
But  he  did  not  wish  her  dead.  He  wanted  her  alive — that 
she  might  suffer  as  he  had  suffered,  that  she  might  know 
him  lord  and  master  of  her  destiny.  The  inborn  savagery 
of  his  nature  was  uppermost  as  he  scowled  down  at  her,  his 
lips  parted  in  a  mirthless  grin  of  pure  cruelty.  He  knew 
that  she  had  awakened  from  her  swoon,  though  she  made  no 
sound  he  could  feel  her  trembling  in  his  arms,  could  feel  the 
wild  beating  of  the  heart  that  lay  so  close  to  his  own. 

She  might  well  tremble,  who  had  dealt  so  treacherously 
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with  him!  She  might  well  f^ar,  who  had  lured  him  with 
lies  and  hypocritical  kisses  to  almost  certain  death!  He 
had  no  illusions  about  her  now,  he  who  had  been  dupe  and 
fool.  He  would  never  spare  her  again  for  the  sake  of  the 
childlike  innocence  she  had  known  so  well  how  to  assume. 
He  would  keep  her  until  she  had  learned  the  worthlessness 
of  the  beauty  with  which  she  had  sought  to  ensnare  him, 
keep  her  until  desire  faded — et  puis,  bon  soirl  His  face 
was  drawn  with  bitter  self-mockery  as  he  halted  on  top  of 
a  sandy  incline  to  look  about  him. 

Not  far  away  the  dying  fires  of  a  nomad's  camp  warned 
him  that  it  was  time  to  turn  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
town. 

Facing  about,  he  walked  with  long,  swinging  strides,  pass- 
ing other  solitary  encampments,  which  he  skirted  widely, 
remembering  the  savage  watchdogs  whose  clamor,  had  they 
scented  him,  would  have  aroused  the  sleeping  inmates.  The 
moon  was  rising  when  he  reached  the  sad  little  European 
cemetery  that  stood  desolate  and  forlorn  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  an  involuntary  shiver  went  through  him  as  he 
glanced  at  its  rusting  palings  and  scattered,  sand-swept 
mounds. 

He  had  faced  death  too  recently  to  view  it  with  his 
usual  indifference,  and  with  averted  head  he  passed  on 
quickly. 

Arriving  at  the  outer  walls  of  Touggourt,  he  kept  close 
under  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  making  his  way  cautiously, 
his  footsteps  noiseless  in  the  loose,  soft  sand,  his  eyes  strain- 
ing through  the  darkness,  his  heart  beating  quicker  as  he 
neared  his  destination. 

Once  he  almost  tripped  over  a  ragged  bundle  of  sleeping 
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humanity  that,  huddled  close  to  a  doorstep,  was  almost 
invisible  in  the  gloom;  once  the  sudden  barking  of  a  dog 
made  him  start  and  swear  softly  under  his  breath.  But  he 
met  with  no  other  midnight  wanderer,  and,  threading  the 
empty,  soundless  streets,  he  came  at  last  to  a  halt  before 
the  massive,  iron-bound  door  of  the  house  he  sought. 

It  opened  at  his  low  knock,  and  closed  swiftly  behind  him 
as  he  strode  along  the  narrow,  dim-lit  passage  that  led  to  an 
open  courtyard  where  flowering  shrubs  in  tubs  clustered 
round  a  solitary  palm  tree  which  reared  its  feathery  head 
upward  to  the  shining  stars. 

Crossing  the  tiny  tile-paved  quadrangle  he  passed  through 
a  small  anteroom,  decorated  with  antique  firearms  and 
hawking  accessories,  to  a  big  inner  room  where  Arab  and 
French  furnishings  of  costly  and  elaborate  design  were 
scattered  indiscriminately — a  room  which,  luxurious  in  its 
equipment,  enervating  and  subtly  sensuous,  seemed  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  voluptuous  indolence. 

Incense  scented  and  flower-filled,  hung  with  heavy  drap- 
eries and  carpeted  with  thick  Guemar  rugs  that  deadened 
every  footfall,  it  appeared — despite  the  luxury  in  which  he 
had  himself  been  reared — like  a  gilded  prison  to  the 
desert-bred  man  who  entered  it.  And  a  prison  it  would  be 
until  his  work  in  Touggourt  was  done,  he  reflected  grimly. 
The  suite  terminated  in  a  bedroom  that  was  reached  through 
a  narrow  archway  screened  by  silken  curtains. 

Smaller  than  the  adjoining  room,  it  was  furnished  in  the 
same  sumptuous  fashion  and  contained  a  similar  medley  of 
Oriental  and  European  appointments. 

And  in  this  innermost  room,  this  prison  within  a  prison, 
he  set  her  down  at  last,  sliding  her  to  her  feet  and  freeing 
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her  from  the  suffocating  folds  of  the  burnous.  Shrinking 
from  the  sudden  Hght,  half-dazed  and  trembling,  she  stood 
swaying  giddily,  heedless  of  her  surroundings,  her  fear-filled 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sinister,  unsmiling  face  that  was  so  differ- 
ent to  the  laughing,  boyish  one  she  remembered. 

Awe  and  wonder  seemed  to  be  contending  with  the  terror 
that  convulsed  her  features  as  she  stared  at  him,  her  tiny 
hands  stealing  upward  to  clasp  her  palpitating  throat. 

Slowly  she  crept  nearer. 

'1  thought — just  now — it  was  thy  spirit,"  she  whispered, 
fearfully.  Then,  with  a  strangled  cry,  half  moan,  half  sob, 
she  flung  out  her  arms  and  sprang  towards  him.  "They  told 
me — thou  wast  dead!"  she  gasped.  But  the  sudden  gladness 
that  flooded  her  eyes  faded  swiftly  as  it  had  risen  under  his 
menacing  stare. 

With  a  short,  fierce  laugh  he  stepped  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  quivering  fingers. 

"We  do  not  die  so  easily — we  of  my  father's  house,"  he 
answered,  slowly.  "We  live — to  destroy  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  O,  clever  girl,  did'st  never  think  that  some  day 
thou  would 'st  be  caught  in  thine  own  snare?  Thou  hast 
played  thy  deep  game  once  too  often,  little  fool." 

She  shrank  back  with  a  gesture  of  bewilderment.  "What 
game  have  I  played?"  she  faltered.  And,  suddenly,  for  the 
first  time,  she  looked  about  her,  quickly,  furtively,  her  eyes 
wild  and  searching,  like  those  of  a  trapped  animal.  He 
followed  her  stealthy  and  terrified  glance  with  a  little  sneer- 
ing smile. 

"There  is  no  window  here,"  he  mocked.  "  'Tis  a  surer 
prison  than  the  one  to  which  thou  did'st  lead  me." 

Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  and  she  wrung  her  hands  de- 
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spairingly.  "What  dost  thou  mean?"  she  wailed.  "O  lover 
of  mine,  what  have  I  done  that  thou  art  so  changed?" 

"What  hast  thou  done?"  he  echoed  harshly.  "Thou  can'st 
ask  that?  Thou  who  did'st  play  so  well  the  part  they  set 
thee — thou  who  did'st  hold  me  thy  dupe  with  lies  and 
kisses  and  false  oaths  of  love  till  they  came  who  had  taught 
thee  to  deceive  and  betray." 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  twining 
her  arms  about  him.  "I  never  lied  to  thee — I  never  de- 
ceived thee,"  she  moaned.  "Lord,  wilt  thou  not  believe — 
I  love  thee." 

"And  how  many  times  hast  thou  loved  before?"  he 
retorted  bitterly.  "How  many  men  hast  thou  fooled  and 
betrayed  as  thou  did'st  fool  and  betray  me?" 

She  shuddered  violently,  a  look  of  incredulous  horror 
leaping  into  her  eyes.  "Thou  dost  think  that?"  she 
whispered  tremulously,  "thou  dost  think  that  I  betrayed 
thee?" 

Unmoved,  he  eyed  her  gloomily. 

"I  do  not  think,  I  know,"  he  said,  heavily.  Then  his 
voice  changed  suddenly.  "Dost  think  me  still  the  same 
blind  fool  I  was?"  he  cried  passionately.  "I  tell  thee,  girl, 
I  had  time  to  think  and  remember  while  I  lay  waiting 
for  death  in  yonder  foul  hole  they  dragged  me  to.  I  heard 
what  they  said  when  they  tried  to  force  from  me  the  knowl- 
edge they  thought  I  had.  I  knew  then  the  value  of  the  love 
thou  did'st  pretend.  I  knew  then  why  thou  did'st  come  to 
my  arms  that  morning — thou  who  had'st  been  so  maiden 
modest  before.  Did'st  laugh  when  I  spared  thee  because 
of  my  love — the  love  that  died  when  I  learned  thy 
treachery?     By  Allali,  thou  shalt  laugh  at  me  no  more. 
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As  I  suffered,  so  shalt  thou  suffer — till  I  tire  of  thy 
suffering." 

His  voice  was  thick  and  shaking  with  fury.  And,  shiver- 
ing, she  raised  her  head,  looking  at  him  strangely.  "Hast 
thou  no  mercy,  lord?"  she  breathed.  ''Have  I  not  suffered 
enough  already?  Did  they  not  beat  me  when  I  wept  for 
thee,  and  starve  me  when  I  would  not  yield  to  the  Alman 
who  wanted  me.  He  swore  to  take  me  in  the  end,  that 
only  in  Touggourt  I  should  go  free.  And  I — I  would  have 
died  rather  than  endure  his  passion.  How  could  I  go  to 
him  when  I  loved  thee  still?" 

"Loved  me?"  he  flamed,  "or  loved  that  other  fair-haired 
stranger  who  was  at  the  caje  maure  tonight?  Was  it  to 
talk  of  thy  dead  lover  that  thou  did'st  meet  him  in  all  the 
lonely  places  about  Touggourt?  Does  that  touch  thee?"  he 
sneered,  as  he  saw  her  start.  "Did'st  think  to  trick  him 
also  as  thou  did'st  trick  me,  to  bring  gain  to  the  devil  who 
owned  thee!  Or  did'st  thou  love  him — 0  maiden  of  many 
lovers?"    He  laughed  cruelly. 

"I  never  loved  him — I  never  loved  but  thee.  Oh,  lord, 
wilt  thou  not  believe?"  she  sobbed. 

With  an  oath  he  stooped  to  unclench  the  trembling  fingers 
that  held  him.    "Never.    By  Allah,  never!" 

But  frantically  she  clung  to  him,  her  little  heaving  breasts 
strained  close  against  his  knees,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
tear-drenched  eyes  beseeching. 

"Lord,  when  I  swear  .  .  ." 

"Swear  not,"  he  thundered,  "hast  thou  not  sworn  before 
— and  falsely?"  And  wrenching  her  clinging  arms  apart 
he  swung  on  his  heel. 

Amidst  the  perfumed  gorgeousness  of  the  adjoining  room 
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he  stood  for  a  moment  with  clenched  hands,  breathing 
heavily. 

Then  he  fell  to  pacing  the  floor,  striding  backwards  and 
forwards  with  slow,  noiseless  tread,  kicking  aside  the  gaily 
embroidered  cushions  that  lay  in  his  path,  listening  to  the 
faint  sound  of  sobbing  that  came  from  behind  the  silken 
curtains.  A  blaze  of  anger  went  through  him.  The  little 
fool!  Did  she  think  to  convince  him  with  tears  and  more 
lies?  Did  she  think  to  save  herself  by  protestations  of  inno- 
cence? Did  she  think  to  tempt  him  once  again  with  the 
rare  beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  to  beguile  him  as  she 
had  beguiled  him  before  that  he  should  forego  his  ven- 
geance? Was  faith,  so  cruelly  broken,  to  be  bought  again 
so  easily! 

He  had  given  her  his  love — and  she  had  betrayed  him. 
He  had  trusted  her — and  she  had  lied  to  him.  And  now,  to 
avert  her  punishment,  she  would  lie  to  him  again.  Trained 
in  treachery  and  deceit,  false  as  he  had  proved  her  to  be, 
she  had  played  her  part  just  now  with  consummate  skill, 
weeping  and  clinging  to  him  with  a  semblance  of  sincerity 
that  would  have  convinced  him  if  he  had  not  had  the 
remembrance  of  that  other  time  when  she  had  wept  and 
clung — and  trapped  him.  Did  she  think  that  love  for  her 
still  lingered  in  his  heart?  Did  she  think  him  so  great  a 
fool!  It  would  take  more  than  tears  and  clinging  arms  to 
heal  the  wound  she  had  dealt  him,  to  make  him  forget  the 
brief  dream  of  happiness  that,  shattered,  had  killed  his 
illusion  and  destroyed  his  trust.  Love  was  gone.  Only  the 
joy  of  vengeance  was  left  to  him.  With  shaking  fingers  he 
lit  a  cigarette  and  flung  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  him.    In  the  little  anteroom  he  found  food  waiting. 
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Too  excited  all  day  to  eat  much,  he  did  not  feel  like  eating 
now.  He  was  conscious  only  of  a  burning  thirst,  and  he 
drank  cup  after  cup  of  scalding  black  coffee,  smoking  in- 
numerable cigarettes  while  he  sat  scowling  at  the  almost 
untasted  supper  before  him. 

And  to  him  at  last  came  Ramadan  and  S'rir,  the  former 
grave  and  serious-eyed,  as  was  his  wont,  the  latter  smiling 
his  customary  enigmatical  smile. 

For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  if  his 
elaborately  detailed  and  stringent  orders  had  been  carried 
out  exactly,  or  if  the  lawless  band  of  adherents  he  had 
assembled  had  been  tempted  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
to  exceed  their  directions  and  seize  on  the  opportunity  for 
personal  gain  and  license,  or  even  worse. 

There  were  many  amongst  them  who  held  life  cheap; 
many,  doubtless,  who  had  old  scores  of  their  own  to  pay 
off — there  had  been  one  notorious  money-lender  at  least 
amongst  the  crowd  in  the  cafe  tonight.  He  knew  that  he 
had  taken  a  big  risk,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  deepened  the 
scowl  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to  the  two  brothers  with  a 
curt  inquiry. 

"Any  trouble?" 

Ramadan  shrugged  slightly. 

"None,  lord,"  he  answered,  with  almost  a  hint  of  regret 
in  his  deep  voice.  "All  went  as  thou  did'st  order,  to  Allah 
the  praise.  There  will  be  some  sore  heads  tomorrow,  but 
none  were  hurt.  There  was  nothing  on  the  Moor — he 
fought  like  ten  devils,  the  unbelieving  dog.  On  the  elder 
stranger — this."  He  laid  a  bulky  pocket-book  on  the  table. 
"We  left  them  bound  in  a  ditch,  with  a  knife  near  them. 
They  will  free  themselves  before  the  morning — Allah  curse 
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them!  It  would  have  been  better  to  kill  them,  lord.  They 
poison  the  earth." 

Ignoring  his  follower's  comment  Ahmed  took  the  pocket- 
book  and  looked  hastily  at  the  contents.  But  the  closely 
filled  sheets  were  written  in  a  language  unknown  to  him, 
and,  cramming  them  back  into  the  leather  case,  he  tossed 
it  on  to  the  table  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  wiping  his  fingers 
as  if  he  had  touched  something  unclean. 

"And  the  sentry?"  he  asked,  looking  up  at  his  men 
again.  This  time  it  was  S'rir  who  answered,  his  smile 
broadening.  "He  sleeps  sweetly  in  a  bed  of  onions,  lord," 
he  chuckled.  "Ramadan  had  to  hit  hard — they  have  heads 
of  iron,  those  negrh^ 

For  a  little  while  longer  he  detained  them,  listening  to 
further  details  of  the  evening's  work  and  giving  orders 
for  the  next  day  before  dismissing  them. 

And  for  long  after  they  were  gone  he  sat  on  at  the  table, 
staring  gloomily  at  the  pocket-book  lying  amongst  the  plates 
and  dishes.  If  it  contained  what  he  was  convinced  it  did, 
the  sooner  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  the  bet- 
ter; if  he  had  made  a  mistake,  it  could  be  returned  to  its 
owner — ^with  apologies.  But  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  returned.  He  had  a  deep  inward  feeling  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake  with  regard  to  these  suspicious  foreigners, 
that  their  presence  was  a  menace  to  the  country  he  loved. 
And  to  serve  that  country  he  was  willing  to  risk  something. 

If  this  evening's  affair  had  ended  seriously  he  knew 
there  would  have  been  only  one  thing  left  for  him  to  do, 
he  would  have  had  to  surrender  himself  to  the  French 
Commandant  and  face  the  consequences.  But  as  it  had 
turned  out  there  was  no  need  for  heroic  measures.    In  view 
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of  the  present  situation  the  authorities  would  most  probably 
ignore  a  fracas  that  had  terminated  without  bloodshed. 
And  if  trouble  did  come  of  it  there  was  still  time  for  him 
to  come  forward  and  make  his  amende  honorable. 

Meanwhile,  the  pocket-book  should  go  to  the  Comman- 
dant tomorrow,  with  a  covering  note  that  could  be  more  or 
less  ambiguous.  And  tomorrow  he  would  endeavor  to  run  his 
quarry  to  earth.  But  tomorrow  was  not  yet.  A  dull  flush 
crept  over  his  sunburnt  face,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  he 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  as  he  had  paced  the  adjoining 
room  an  hour  ago. 

Up  and  down,  down  and  up,  his  face  set,  his  heart  pound- 
ing, he  strode  from  end  to  end  of  the  narrow  room. 

What  stayed  him?  What  lingering  scruple  hindered  the 
accomplishment  of  his  firm  purpose? 

Love  was  dead — but  desire  remained.  Desire  that  sent 
the  hot  blood  racing  madly  through  his  veins,  that,  gather- 
ing strength  momentarily,  was  like  a  raging  fire  consuming 
him.  Passion  wrung,  the  color  faded  slowly  from  his 
cheeks  and  he  grew  strangely  pale  under  his  deep  tan. 

His  smoldering  eyes  ranged  the  room  with  almost  a 
look  of  anguish  in  them,  and,  from  time  to  time,  broken, 
whispered  words  burst  from  his  compressed  lips. 

Once  he  paused  by  the  communicating  door  and  stood 
looking  at  it  fixedly,  his  hands  tight  locked  behind  him. 

He  had  long  since  thrown  aside  his  heavy,  silk-bound 
turban,  and  the  light  from  a  hanging  lamp  above  him  shone 
brightly  on  his  close-cut  dark  brown  hair.  The  warmth  of 
it,  penetrating,  seemed  to  oppress  him,  for  he  moved  away, 
stripping  off  his  short,  embroidered  jacket  and  wrenching 
his  silk  shirt  more  widely  open  at  the  throat  before  resuming 
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his  monotonous  tramp.  Up  and  down  again  he  went,  his 
feet  lagging  now,  until  at  last,  with  a  groan,  he  dropped  on 
to  a  divan,  burying  his  head  in  his  hands. 

She  had  lied  to  him — ^why  should  he  spare  her? 

She  had  betrayed  him — why  should  he  not  punish  her? 

He  felt  no  pity  for  her  helplessness.  What  gentleness 
had  been  in  his  composition  was  burnt  out  of  him,  gone  with 
the  love  that  had  died  so  swiftly. 

Moreover,  he  had  sworn,  and,  by  Allah,  he  would  keep 
his  oath!  What  was  scruple  to  stay  him?  What  had  she 
done  to  deserve  his  mercy?  She  was  his — to  do  with  as 
he  would! 

The  hold  he  had  kept  over  himself  snapped  suddenly. 
Tortured  by  the  physical  longing  that  all  at  once  became 
unbearable,  conscious  only  of  the  overwhelming  need  that 
was  driving  him,  he  went  swiftly,  with  fiercely  beating 
heart  and  throbbing  pulses.  But  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
innermost  room  he  paused,  with  outstretched  hand,  his  face 
tormented. 

Then,  with  a  smothered  oath,  he  dashed  the  curtains 
violently  aside. 

It  was  but  little  past  the  dawn  when  he  left  her. 

Slipping  silently  to  his  feet  he  lingered  for  a  moment, 
looking  down  with  weary,  brooding  eyes. 

She  was  asleep  at  last,  heavily,  dreamlessly  asleep,  lying 
with  a  child's  unconscious  grace  of  pose,  one  tiny  hand 
buried  in  the  tangle  of  dark  hair  spread  out  on  the  pillow, 
the  other  stretched  at  her  side,  clutching  tightly  the  silken 
coverlet. 

Even  in  sleep  her  face  was  sorrowful,  her  parted  lips 
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drooping  slightly,  the  thick,  curling  lashes  that  veiled  her 
eyes  still  wet  and  matted  with  tears. 

He  bent  lower,  gazing  at  her  intently. 

How  young  she  looked — and  how  beautiful. 

But  what  was  her  beauty  to  him  now?  Merciful  Allah, 
if  he  could  only  forget!  But  he  would  never  forget,  never 
forgive  the  treachery  that  seemed  to  have  made  of  him  a 
thing  of  stone. 

He  shivered  suddenly  at  the  remembrance  of  the  night. 

What  had  those  hours  of  vengeance  brought  him? 

He  had  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do — and  the  pleasure 
he  had  anticipated  had  been  denied  him.  She  had  paid 
for  her  faithlessness  with  tears  and  anguish,  as  he  had 
promised  himself  she  should  pay — and  his  triumph  was  as 
the  dust  of  ashes  in  his  mouth.  The  satisfaction  he  had 
expected  seemed  strangely  lacking,  and  there  was  a  dull 
ache  in  his  heart  that  he  could  not  understand.  With  a 
half  impatient,  half  bitter  sigh  he  turned  and  went  slowly 
away. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  room,  heavy  with 
incense  and  stale  with  the  scent  of  faded  flowers,  filled  him 
with  sudden  disgust. 

At  that  moment  he  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to 
shake  the  dust  of  Touggourt  from  his  feet  and  ride  away 
into  the  clean,  exhilarating  freshness  of  the  desert,  to  leave 
behind  him  all  he  wished  to  forget,  to  go  home  like  the 
prodigal  and  start  life  afresh. 

But  his  work  in  Touggourt  was  only  half  done — and  a 
few  feet  away  from  him  was  the  girl. 

He  could  not,  would  not  let  her  go  yet.  He  wanted  her 
still,  though  he  hated  her! 
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His  face  hardened  as  he  stooped  to  retrieve  his  burnous 
from  the  carpet  where  it  had  lain  all  night,  and  then 
passed  on  into  the  anteroom. 

Still  very  early,  the  servants  had  not  yet  cleared  the  table, 
and  the  pocket-book  was  lying  where  he  had  left  it.  Picking 
it  up  he  went  out  into  the  open  courtyard,  and  from  there 
to  the  suite  of  rooms,  in  another  wing  of  the  house,  which 
he  had  occupied  until  yesterday. 

A  bath,  in  a  magnificent  porcelain  tub  that  boasted  every 
modern  convenience  though  it  lacked  the  necessary  water 
supply,  but  which  had  been  filled  for  him  overnight,  braced 
him.  And,  having  shaved,  he  sat  down  to  write  the  few 
covering  lines  that  were  to  accompany  the  suspicious  pocket- 
book  he  proposed  sending  to  the  Commandant.  An  anony- 
mous letter  which  implicated  no  one,  but  promised  further 
information.  That  done,  and  the  whole  made  up  into  a 
parcel,  he  set  swiftly  to  work  to  prepare  for  his  next  move. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  ragged,  dirty-looking,  barefooted 
nomad  stole  silently  through  the  still  sleeping  house  down 
to  the  little  courtyard  from  which  a  nail-studded  door  gave 
access  to  a  narrow,  winding  lane  that  ran  at  right  angles 
to  the  wider  street  on  to  which  the  main  entrance 
opened  .  .  . 

Through  the  southern  suburbs  of  Touggourt,  along  the 
garden-lined  road  that  led  to  the  high  dunes,  and  beyond 
them  to  the  distant  town  of  El-Oued,  Lucien  Marie  Baron 
de  Prefont — idler  by  inclination  and  Spahi  from  necessity 
- — was  riding  with  a  couple  of  Arab  troopers  cantering  slowly 
behind  him. 

Dragged  from  his  bed  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  pre- 
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posterous  hour,  and  annoyed  at  having  to  undertake  what 
he  considered  mere  police  work,  he  was  venting  his  ill-humor 
on  the  half-broken  stallion  which  had  recently  become  his 
property  as  the  result  of  a  gambling  debt.  The  service  was 
going  to  the  dogs,  he  grumbled  to  himself  as  he  alternately 
spurred  and  checked  his  nervous,  foam-flecked  mount. 
Soldiering  was  all  very  well  and  one  had  to  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth,  bien  entendu,  but  soldiering  was  not 
sweeping  the  streets  of  this  sacre  little  hole  of  a  town  in 
search  of  ragtag  and  bobtail!  What  the  devil  did  it  mat- 
ter if  there  had  been  a  fracas  at  the  cafe  maure?  There 
had  been  no  damage  done  beyond  broken  lamps  and  a 
general  exodus  of  terrified  dancing  girls.  They  would 
wander  in  in  a  day  or  two,  and  if  they  didn't  it  would  be  no 
loss— the  dirty  sluts.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  developing 
nerves,  these  days.  Even  old  Mercier  wasn't  the  man  he 
was,  and  all  because  of  rumors!  What  with  extra  drills, 
and  shooting  leave  stopped,  and  now  this  senseless  order 
to  scour  the  streets  in  search  of  suspicious-looking  char- 
acters— Bon  dieu,  what  a  life! 

He  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  extreme  exaspera- 
tion when  a  beggar,  darting  suddenly  from  the  side  of 
the  road,  made  his  already  overexcited  horse  rear  almost 
perpendicularly. 

"Allah  blast  thee,  thou  son  of  a  mule,"  he  snarled,  cutting 
at  the  tattered  figure  with  his  riding  switch  and  jerking 
his  horse's  mouth  savagely. 

"Mule  yourself,  Lucien,"  retorted  the  beggar  in  perfect 
French.  "That  horse  of  yours  will  be  in  the  ditch  if  you 
don't  look  out."  His  face,  swathed  thickly  with  dingy  linen, 
was  hidden  in  the  deep  hood  of  his  burnous,  but  the  voice 
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was  unmistakable.  And,  dragging  his  horse  to  a  quivering 
stand,  de  Prefont  bent  low  in  the  saddle  with  a  great  bellow 
of  laughter.  "Ahmed!"  he  roared,  and  thrust  a  gloved  hand 
forward.  The  other's  hands  went  up  swiftly  as  though  in 
entreaty. 

''Softly,  mon  vieux"  he  murmured,  "and  tell  your  men 
to  drop  back  a  bit." 

Shouting  to  the  troopers  behind  him,  de  Prefont  walked 
his  horse  on  slowly,  motioning  to  the  supposed  beggar  to 
follow  him. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  his  escort's  ears  he  turned  again 
eagerly  to  his  companion. 

"What  the  devil,  Ahmed,"  he  spluttered.  "Why  this 
masquerade?  How  long  have  you  been  in  Touggourt? 
Have  you  heard  of  the  holy  mess  at  the  caje  maure  last 
night?  I'm  supposed  to  be  sweeping  up  the  remains  now. 
Old  Mercier  has  got  the  wind  up  properly,  I  can  tell  you. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery — and  can  remain  so  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned.  From  what  I  can  make  out  it  only  seems  to 
have  been  a  plaisanterie  arranged  by  some  young  coquin  up 
from  the  desert.  With  all  due  deference,  mon  cher,  your 
countrymen  are  becoming  a  nuisance." 

Ahmed  winced  as  he  fumbled  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his 
ragged  garment.  "It  probably  didn't  give  him  all  the 
pleasure  he  anticipated,  poor  devil,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
little  laugh.  "Biit  enough  of  that,"  he  added  hurriedly,  as 
de  Prefont  shot  him  a  sudden  odd  look  of  curiosity.  "I 
haven't  much  time,  and  your  men  will  be  wondering  if  we 
talk  too  long.  Forget  that  you  have  seen  me  this  morning, 
Lucien.  And  manage  to  get  this  packet  to  Colonel  Mercier. 
Say  you  found  it,  or  saw  it  dropped,  or  any  likely  lie  that 
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occurs  to  you.  It's  important,  but  I  don't  want  my  name 
mentioned.  I  have  reasons,  but  I  can't  tell  you — you'll  have 
to  trust  me."  And,  pressing  up  close  to  the  soldier's  horse, 
he  slid  the  packet  into  his  hand.  De  Prefont  took  it 
quickly  and  slipped  it  into  his  tunic. 

"That's  all  right,  mon  brave"  he  said,  with  a  nod  of 
intelligence.  "I  can  be  dumb  on  occasions,  and  blind,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  What's  the  news  from  your  part 
of  the  world?  Of  course  you  know  Saint  Hubert  is  in  the 
town?"  Ahmed  started.  The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  driven  all  thoughts  of  Saint  Hubert  and  his  unknown 
brother  out  of  his  head.  Mixing  with  no  one  since  he  had 
been  in  Touggourt,  and  venturing  out  only  after  dark,  he 
had  heard  no  local  gossip.  But  Ramadan  and  S'rir  must 
have  known.  Why  hadn't  they  told  him?  He  shook  his 
head  in  answer  to  de  Prefont's  question. 

"I  didn't,"  he  repHed  shortly,  "and  there's  no  need  to 
speak  of  me  if  you  see  him,  Lucien."  Then  natural  curiosity 
overcame  his  reserve.  "I  suppose  my  brother  is  with  him?" 
he  said,  rather  hesitatingly.  De  Prefont's  eyebrows  shot  up 
inquiringly.  "Your  brother'?"  he  echoed.  "Why,  of  course 
he  must  be.  I'd  forgotten  that.  Oh!  lal  laT  he  gasped, 
rocking  in  the  saddle  in  a  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

"Why  la,  la?    What  is  he  like?" 

De  Prefont  gathered  up  his  reins  and  set  his  horse 
dancing  across  the  road.  "Wait  till  you  see  him,"  he 
chuckled.  "You  won't  catch,  monsieur,  your  precise  and 
estimable  brother  raiding  a  caje  maure  and  setting  all 
Touggourt  in  a  blaze.  Au  revoir,  my  bold  bandit.  And 
reassure  yourself,  I  am  silent  as  the  grave.  Now  jump,  my 
friend,  and  don't  mind  if  I  howl  at  you  a  bit.    We've  got 
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to  keep  up  appearances,  you  know."  And  letting  out  a 
sudden  shout  he  spurred  his  horse,  waving  to  his  men. 

And  as  the  troopers  clattered  up  he  drove  the  almost 
frenzied  animal  straight  at  the  tattered  figure  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  yelling  vehement  abuse  in  fluent  Arabic. 

Resuming  his  assumed  character  Ahmed  leaped  aside  with 
overt  manifestations  of  terror,  and  cringed  against  the  low 
mud  embankment  of  the  nearest  garden  as  de  Prefont 
wheeled  his  horse  with  a  parting  execration  and  galloped 
back  towards  Touggourt. 

Then,  with  a  half  smile,  he  squatted  down  on  his  heels 
and,  pushing  back  the  hood  of  his  burnous,  searched  for  a 
cigarette  amongst  the  folds  of  his  rags. 

To  meet  de  Prefont  had  been  greater  luck  than  he  had 
hoped  for.  The  packet  would  go  directly  to  the  Comman- 
dant's hands,  and  his  secret  was  safe  with  the  sporting  young 
Frenchman. 

But  his  face  grew  gloomy  again  as  he  thought  of  the 
Spahi's  laughing  jest. 

So  it  was  his  brother,  his  "precise  and  estimable  brother" 
whom  she  had  been  meeting  in  "all  the  lonely  places  about 
Touggourt"!  His  brother  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  cafe 
maure  last  night!  In  that  moment  when  their  eyes  had 
met  he  had  been  struck  with  something  in  the  stranger's 
appearance,  an  unrecognized  resemblance  that  had  seemed 
to  make  the  fair-haired  young  man's  face  oddly  familiar  to 
him.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  now.  It  was  the  like- 
ness to  the  little  mother  that  was  so  apparent.  Allah,  what 
a  complication!  With  a  violent  exclamation  he  spat  his 
cigarette  into  the  canal  behind  him. 

Was  it  for  love  of  his  brother  that  she  had  fought  against 
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him  last  night?  Was  it  his  own  brother  who  had  come 
between  him  and  the  woman  he  wanted?  SacrS  dieu,  not 
all  the  brothers  in  the  world  should  take  her  from  him — 
until  he  chose  to  let  her  go  I 

Gathering  his  tattered  garments  about  him,  he  leaped 
up  and  went  slowly  back  the  way  he  had  come.  And  as  he 
went  he  thrust  the  thought  of  it  from  him.  There  would 
be  time  enough  to  deal  with  that  later.  For  the  moment  he 
must  concentrate  on  the  search  that  had  brought  him  out 
so  early. 

There  was  more  traffic  on  the  road  now;  a  constant 
stream  of  horsemen  on  raking  thoroughbreds  or  miserable, 
underfed  screws  who  flashed  past  in  a  swirl  of  dust  and 
sand;  veiled  women  plodding  patiently  with  children  on 
their  hips;  and  tiny  donkeys,  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  riders  whose  feet  trailed  on  the  ground  as  they  went,  or 
piled  high  with  brushwood  and  greenstuff s;  and,  mingling 
with  them,  groups  of  workers  wending  their  way  to  the 
numberless  gardens  that  make  all  the  beauty  of  Touggourt. 
And  near  the  market  place  he  met  a  camel  caravan  bound 
for  El-Oued,  and  wondered,  as  he  returned  the  shouted 
morning  salutations,  how  many  of  those  wild-eyed  cameleers 
carried  his  gold  in  their  pockets. 

It  was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  town  towards  which 
his  footsteps  were  turned,  that  strange  labyrinth  of  under- 
ground streets  where  the  inhabitants  live  like  rats  in  holes, 
a  maze  of  pitch-black,  winding  passages  where  the  slip- 
slop of  shuffling  feet  echoes  mysteriously,  and  stealthy 
moving  figures  brush  softly  against  passers-by  whose  faces 
they  cannot  see.  And  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  this  town 
within  a  town  that  he  came  to  a  halt,  stretching  himself  on 
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the  sandy  roadway  where  other  similar  tatterdemalions  lay 
sleeping  away  the  passing  time  in  unambitious  contentment. 

With  the  hood  of  his  burnous  pulled  over  his  face,  him- 
self feigning  to  sleep,  he  watched  the  idle  throng  about 
him,  while  hour  after  hour  chimed  from  the  big  clock  in 
the  barracks  across  the  square.  He  saw  much  that  in- 
trigued, much  that  interested  him,  but  of  the  three  men  for 
whom  he  was  searching  he  saw  nothing. 

The  barrack  clock  struck  one  before  he  moved  to  sit  up 
with  a  noisy  yawn,  and  scramble  lazily  to  his  feet. 

Luck  was  against  him,  it  seemed,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  uncomfortably  hungry.  And  he  could  afford  to  take 
a  few  hours'  rest.  He  had  not  only  himself  to  rely  on. 
Ramadan  and  S'rir  had  had  their  orders,  and  he  had  other 
spies  in  his  pay  watching  the  various  likely  quarters  of  the 
town. 

Mindful  of  his  outward  appearance,  he  drifted  leisurely 
by  quiet  and  unfrequented  ways  till  he  reached  the  little 
nail-studded  door  through  which  he  had  passed  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  In  the  courtyard  S'rir  was 
waiting  for  him,  feeding  a  tame  gazelle  with  sweetmeats, 
and  smoking  a  contemplative  cigarette  that  disappeared  into 
a  pot  of  stocks  as  his  master  approached. 

There  was  no  news,  he  asserted  with  a  quick  salaam. 
Ramadan  had  not  yet  come  in.  The  people  of  the  house  had 
attended  to  all  his  lordship's  instructions,  and  the  withered 
old  she-camel  who  was  in  charge  of  the  girl  had  just  begged 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  the  mosque — she  was  devout,  it 
seemed.  And  what  else  was  there  left  to  her,  at  her  age, 
but  the  consolations  of  religion!  he  added  with  a  shrug 
and  a  grin.    But  the  grin  vanished  under  his  chief's  gloomy 
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stare,  and  solicitously  he  inquired  whether  his  lordship  had 
eaten. 

Ordering  food  to  be  brought  to  his  own  room,  Ahmed 
preceded  him  into  the  house,  and  went  to  change  his 
clothes. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  discarded  his  rags,  and,  washing 
the  dust  from  his  hands  and  face,  changed  slowly  into  the 
spotless  and  elaborate  garments  that  were  laid  out  in  readi- 
ness for  him. 

And,  his  simple  lunch  finished,  he  sat  for  some  time 
smoking,  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  deep  in  thought.  After  all, 
was  he  not  wasting  both  time  and  money  in  seeking  by 
outside  assistance  the  information  he  wished  to  obtain, 
when  he  had  under  his  hand  one  who  must  know  more  than 
he  could  hope  to  learn  by  the  aid  of  his  paid  spies.  The 
girl  knew  the  Moor's  hiding  place,  she  probably  also  knew 
where  were  his  strange  companions.  Their  tool  and  asso- 
ciate, she  must  almost  undoubtedly  have  some  knowledge  of 
their  secret  machinations.  And  what  she  knew  she  should 
tell! 

He  rose  abruptly,  and,  sending  his  half-smoked  cigarette 
hissing  into  the  dregs  of  the  coffee,  tossed  the  burnous  back 
from  his  shoulders  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

The  house  was  silent,  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning — 
these  servants  of  Sliman's  were  either  very  sleepy  or  very 
well  trained  to  efface  themselves,  he  thought  as  he  passed 
through  deserted  rooms  and  empty  passages  on  his  way  to 
the  little  anteroom. 

It  was  in  the  overheated,  overperfumed  salon  that  he 
found  her.  And  his  first  glance  assured  him  that  certain 
of  his  orders  had  been  scrupulously  attended  to,  and  that 
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S'rir's  "withered  old  she-camel"  knew  her  business,  in  one 
direction,  at  any  rate. 

The  change  in  the  girl's  appearance  was  almost  startling. 

In  the  poor  little  tawdry  rags  of  yesterday  she  had  been 
beautiful,  but  in  the  rich  dress  she  now  wore  she  seemed 
ten  times  more  lovely. 

A  short,  embroidered  silk  jacket,  worn  over  two  gaily 
colored  vests  of  contrasting  colors,  showed  an  inner  garment 
of  finest  gauze  that,  cut  low,  revealed  her  delicate  throat 
and  the  swell  of  her  tiny  breasts;  her  slim  waist  was  swathed 
with  the  many  folds  of  a  jouta  of  striped  silk,  beneath 
which  wide,  silken  trousers  reached  nearly  to  her  ankles. 
Her  little  feet  were  bare,  one  thrust  half  in,  half  out  of  a 
minute  high-heeled  French  slipper,  the  mate  of  which  was 
lying  not  far  away  amidst  a  shining  heap  of  rings  and 
bracelets  and  jeweled  chains  that  were  scattered  over  the 
floor. 

An  odd  look  flitted  across  his  face  as  he  noticed  the  dis- 
carded trinkets. 

Curled  up  amongst  the  cushions  of  a  big  divan  she  made 
no  movement  at  his  entrance,  and  at  first  he  thought  she 
was  asleep.  But,  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  saw  the  color  flame 
into  her  cheeks  and  a  sudden  shudder  pass  over  her,  while 
she  seemed  to  shrink  back  closer  into  the  soft  nest  of  pillows. 
He  came  to  the  point  with  characteristic  abruptness,  plying 
his  trenchant  questions  in  a  voice  which,  though  low  toned 
as  usual,  was  hard  and  unmistakably  authoritative.  And, 
throughout  his  interrogation,  she  listened  in  silence,  neither 
altering  her  position  nor  raising  her  downcast  eyes.  She 
might  have  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  all  the  visible  impres- 
sion his  questioning  appeared  to  make  on  her. 
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Her  silence  and  her  self-control  exasperated  him,  but 
wonder  was  mingled  with  anger  as  his  eyes  swept  her  slender 
figure  from  head  to  foot. 

Did  she  realize  to  the  full  the  helplessness  of  her  position? 
To  what  did  she  trust  that  she  found  courage  to  thwart 
him?  He  made  a  sudden  movement  towards  her.  "Speak, 
girl!"  he  said,  menacingly. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
at  him,  a  look  that  was  singularly  intent,  singularly  pene- 
trating. Her  parted  lips  were  quivering,  and  for  a  moment 
she  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  words  that  would  not  come. 
"Thou  did'st  accuse  me  of  treachery,"  she  whispered,  at 
length.    "Would'st  have  me  now  betray  my  father?" 

He  jerked  his  head  with  a  snarl  of  impatience.  "A  dozen 
times  thou  hast  told  me  he  was  no  father  of  thine.  Wilt 
thou  still  lie  to  me?"  Her  fluttering  lashes  dropped  swiftly, 
veiling  her  eyes. 

"  'Tis  the  only  father  I  have  ever  known,"  she  murmured. 

He  flushed  with  quick  anger.  "An  easy  relationship 
thou  can'st  admit  or  deny  as  it  pleases  thee,"  he  sneered, 
"but  were  he  ten  times  thy  father  thou  shalt  speak." 

She  shivered  at  the  concentrated  fury  of  his  voice,  but 
her  tiny  mouth  set  obstinately,  as  his  own.  "Thou  can'st 
kill  me — but  I  will  not  speak." 

For  a  minute  he  stared  down  at  her  in  speechless  rage. 
But  for  the  English  blood  in  him  he  would  have  beaten  the 
truth  out  of  her,  and,  as  it  was,  he  had  to  clench  his  hands 
to  keep  them  from  her.  Then,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  he  flung 
away  and  started  to  pace  the  room.  "Thou  art  not  worth 
the  killing,"  he  said  contemptuously.  "And  there  are  other 
ways  to  make  thee  speak." 
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She  shivered  again  at  the  threat,  and  a  strange  look  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  moved  slightly  on  the  divan,  her  hand 
stealing  to  the  wide  sash  swathed  about  her  waist.  Behind 
her  long,  dark  lashes  she  watched  him  stealthily  as  he  passed 
and  repassed,  and  her  supple  limbs  quivered  while  her 
muscles  tightened  slowly. 

He  paused  beside  her  again,  his  face  masklike  with  the 
effort  he  was  making.  "For  thine  own  sake,  girl,  tell  me 
what  thou  knowest,"  he  said  more  gently.  "For  what  pur- 
pose are  these  men  in  Algeria?  What  secret  has  brought 
them  from  their  own  country  to  work  mischief  amongst  the 
people  of  another  land?  What  bond  is  there  between  thy 
'father^  and  these  strangers?  Thou  can'st  not  know  how 
much  hangs  on  thy  words — what  trouble  may  come  from 
thy  silence  to  this  land  that  has  won  freedom  from  trouble 
at  last." 

"Dost  think  I  care  for  what  trouble  may  come  to  this  poor 
land  of  thine?"  she  retorted  scornfully.  "And  what  are  my 
father's  secrets  to  thee,  thou  son  of  a  conquered  race? 
What  dost  thou  know  of  freedom  whose  neck  is  under  the 
heel  of  France — may  Allah  destroy  her  who  would  enslave 
us  as  she  has  enslaved  thee!  But  in  Morocco  we  are  free 
— and  our  women  are  better  men  than  thy  craven-hearted 
countrymen  whose  strength  is  kept  for  pleasures  such  as 
thine.  And  in  Morocco  we  women  do  not  cringe  and  cower 
as  the  wailing  women  here  when  a  man  would  do  us  harm. 
We  strike — as  I  strike!" 

The  attack  was  launched  with  such  suddenness  that  only 
his  quick  eye  and  steady  nerves  saved  him. 

Her  highly  trained,  athletic  little  body  braced,  she  had 
moved  almost  imperceptibly  to  spring  with  the  quick,  noise- 
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less  bound  of  a  wild  animal,  the  gleaming  knife  she  flashed 
from  her  jouta  driving  straight  at  his  breast. 

The  keen  point  was  within  an  inch  of  his  heart  when  he 
caught  her  wrist  with  fingers  of  steel,  jerking  her  violently 
backwards.  And  as  she  reeled  his  arm  closed  swiftly  round 
her,  gripping  her  quivering  body  till  she  wondered  if  her  ribs 
would  crack  under  the  merciless  pressure  that  seemed  to  be 
crushing  the  very  life  out  of  her.  Gasping  for  breath,  she 
stared  up  at  his  livid,  passion-distorted  face  while,  slowly 
and  cruelly,  he  tightened  his  hold  on  her  wrist  until  the 
pain  of  it  was  more  than  she  could  bear  and  a  low  moan 
broke  from  her  as  her  hand  unclosed,  dropping  the  knife 
which  fell  with  a  soft  thud  onto  the  carpet.  For  a  moment 
she  braved  him,  her  wild  eyes  fixed  on  his,  her  bosom  heav- 
ing tumultuously.  Then,  all  at  once,  her  strained  muscles 
slackened,  and  with  a  wailing  cry  of  utter  despair  she  went 
limp  in  his  arms,  weeping  as  he  had  never  heard  a  woman 
weep  before. 

But  the  sight  of  her  tears  did  not  move  him,  and,  with  a 
terrible  laugh,  he  flung  her  on  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

"Allah  have  mercy  on  thee,  little  fool,"  he  cried  furiously, 
"for  thou  shalt  have  none  from  me." 

She  heard  the  crash  of  the  door  as  it  slammed  behind 
him,  and  for  long  after  he  was  gone  she  lay  where  she  had 
fallen,  writhing  and  moaning  in  an  agony,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  What  had  she  done!  O  Allah,  what 
had  she  done,  what  madness  had  come  to  her?  What  evil 
spirit  had  tempted  that  she  should  steal  the  weapon  from 
the  trophies  in  the  outer  room,  should  strive  to  kill  the 
loved  one  who  had  loved  her  once?  She  had  schemed  his 
death  whose  life  was  more  precious  to  her  than  her  own — 
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no,  no,  not  she,  but  that  wicked  spirit  that  had  forced  her 
hand,  that  had  fled  forever  in  that  awful  moment  when 
she  realized  what  she  had  so  nearly  achieved.  If  she 
had  hurt  him — O  Allah,  if  she  had  wounded  him,  her  master, 
her  lord!  What  if  he  had  been  cruel — all  men  were  cruel, 
and  was  she  not  his  to  do  with  as  he  would?  And  what- 
ever he  did  she  could  only  love  him,  love  him  until  the  mad- 
ness that  had  come  to  him,  too,  passed,  and  his  love  turned 
to  her  again.  Some  day  he  would  know  that  she  had  not  lied 
to  him,  that  she  had  never  known  her  footsteps  were  tracked 
that  morning^she  had  gone  to  him,  never  known  the  treach- 
ery intended  that  had  made  her  seem  so  false.  Just  now, 
in  her  madness,  and  to  anger  him,  she  had  feigned  to  know 
more  than  she  really  knew,  had  let  him  think  she  held  the 
key  to  the  knowledge  he  desired.  But  the  Moor's  hiding 
place  was  all  she  could  tell  him — that,  and  nothing  more. 
For  what  had  she  to  do  with  the  secret  workings  of  the  man 
who  had  ill-used  her  from  babyhood,  whose  image  was 
mixed  with  dim,  faint  memories  that  were  like  shadowy 
dreams  of  a  time  when  gentle  hands  had  touched  her,  and  a 
sweet,  sad  voice  had  crooned  the  half-forgotten  lullaby  that 
still  fitfully  haunted  her?  And  what,  also,  had  she  to  do 
with  the  brutal,  Arab-speaking  Alman,  whose  lustful  eyes 
had  filled  her  with  sick  terror?  Because  of  some  curious 
feeling  she  could  not  define  she  would  not  betray  them, 
but  they  were  nothing  to  her,  who  had  lived  only  as  a  slave 
amongst  them,  who  had  endured  a  life  of  misery  and  revolt 
until  he — the  stranger-lover  whose  magnificence  had  dazzled 
her — had  come  to  open  her  eyes  to  love.  And  for  those 
few  short  hours  of  happiness  he  had  loved  her,  tool     O 
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Allah,  turn  his  heart  and  make  him  love  once  more — make 
him  know,  and  believe,  and  trust  her  once  again ! 

Face  dov;nwards  on  the  thick,  soft  rug,  she  prayed,  weep- 
ing until  she  had  no  more  tears  to  shed,  until,  broken  and 
spent  with  emotion,  she  lay  exhausted,  her  tired  brain 
throbbing,  her  weary  little  body  bruised  and  aching  with 
the  violence  of  his  powerful  hands. 

Did  life  mean  nothing  but  suffering,  she  wondered  as 
her  mind  turned  slowly  to  the  past  weeks  of  agony  that  had 
seemed  to  her  like  a  living  death,  that  had  made  of  her  a 
thing  insensible  to  everything  but  the  memory  of  the  joy 
that  had  been  torn  from  her.  Callously  they  had  told  her 
of  her  lover's  fate,  and  her  frenzied  sorrow  had  only  pro- 
voked their  anger. 

And,  as  day  succeeded  day,  she  had  lived  with  only  one 
thought,  the  hope  that  soon  she,  too,  would  be  beyond  the 
cruelty  of  the  human  fiend  who  had  tortured  her  even  when 
she  was  a  helpless  child.  She  had  always  feared  him,  atways 
shrunk  from  him  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  horror  and 
loathing.  But  hatred  she  had  never  known  before  had 
come  to  her  when  he  had  lied,  boasting  of  the  deed  that  had 
broken  her  heart  and  made  her  see  him  stained  with  her 
lover's  blood. 

Her  lover!  A  great  sob  shook  her.  No  lover  would 
have  done  what  he  had  done  to  her  last  night.  His  love 
was  dead.  And  when  he  came  again.  .  .  .  Shivering,  she 
dragged  herself  to  her  feet  and  stood  looking  about  her 
sorrowfully,  panting  with  the  little  shuddering  sighs  that 
still  escaped  her  lips. 

WTien  he  came  again  love  would  give  her  strength  to  bear 
whatever  he  might  choose  to  do.    For  nothing  now  could 
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kill  the  passion  that  was  burning  like  a  living  thing  within 
her. 

Her  sad  eyes,  roving  listlessly,  passed  over  the  scattered 
jewels  she  had  scorned  to  wear  till  they  rested  at  last  on 
the  knife  he  had  left  lying  on  the  rug  where  she  had  dropped 
it.  With  a  moaning  cry  she  snatched  it  up  and,  hurling  it 
with  all  her  strength  into  a  far  corner,  stumbled  to  the 
divan  and  fell  prostrate,  burying  her  face  in  the  cushions. 


CHAPTER  V 

"The  last  camp,  mo7i  cher" 

To  Caryll,  sitting  moodily  on  a  hummock  of  sand  with 
his  back  turned  to  the  morning  wind  and  sucking  at  a  pipe 
which  obstinately  refused  to  draw,  Saint  Hubert's  voice 
sounded  almost  aggressively  cheerful. 

He  was  not,  by  any  means,  feeling  cheerful  himself,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  dog-in-the-manger  attitude — 
which  he  was  honest  enough  to  admit  was  childish  to  the 
last  degree — did  not  tend  to  make  him  any  more  so.  But 
how  the  dickens  could  one  be  expected  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  such  poisonous  surroundings,  he  argued  with  him- 
self. It  was  all  very  well  for  Uncle  Raoul,  who  liked  the 
country,  and  who  seemed  to  revel  in  the  "abomination  of 
desolation"  through  which  they  had  passed.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  was  sick  of  the  sight  of  sand,  sick  of  the  endless 
days  of  uninterrupted  monotony — for  he  did  not  consider 
as  a  relief  the  two  occasions  when  they  had  halted  to  accept 
hospitality  offered  them,  the  first  time  by  the  marabouts  of 
a  desert  zaouia,  the  second  by  a  local  chief  of  distinction. 

Since  the  day  they  had  left  Touggourt  he  had  found  the 
journey  a  tedium  and  a  weariness  beyond  expression,  and 
there  had  not  yet  been  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  anything. 
And  to  cap  his  dissatisfaction  there  was  the  memory  of  that 
futile  exhibition  of  a  few  days  ago,  when  fifty  or  so  of  his 
father's  tribesmen  had  arrived  to  relieve  the  escort  that  had 
come  with  them  from  Touggourt;  a  damned  circus  parade 
that  had  made  him  go  hot  and  cold  all  over  with  sheer  dis- 
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comfort  and  annoyance,  that  made  him  go  hot  and  cold 
again  now  as  he  thought  of  it.  A  proper  fool  he  must  have 
looked,  with  a  horde  of  maniacs  galloping  all  round  him 
yelling  like  demons  and  blazing  off  their  rifles  with  sublime 
indifference  to  life  and  limb!  A  ridiculous  waste  of  am- 
munition. Honor  to  his  father's  son — good  lord!  he  could 
have  done  without  the  distinction,  cheerfully. 

His  fair  face  flushed  sensitively  as  he  knocked  out  his  pipe 
with  unnecessary  violence,  and  muttered  a  tardy  and  unin- 
telligible reply  to  Saint  Hubert's  remark. 

The  Count  turned  from  watching  the  baggage  camels 
that  were  being  loaded  up  and  sat  down  near  him,  lighting 
a  cigarette  with  difficulty.  "What  did  you  say?"  he  queried, 
screening  a  match  from  the  wind  with  both  hands.  Gary  11 
dragged  his  coat  collar  higher,  and  dug  his  heels  petulantly 
into  the  sand. 

"I  said — thank  the  Lord!"  he  said,  shortly. 

Saint  Hubert  smiled  with  his  usual  patience. 

"By  all  means,"  he  agreed  serenely.  "I'm  not  going  to 
pretend  that  the  journey  has  been  particularly  amusing, 
especially  for  one  who,  like  yourself,  is  not  interested  in  the 
country.  I'll  admit  it's  a  dull  route  we've  had  to  follow. 
But  it  gets  more  interesting  further  on.  And,  once  we  are 
settled  down  in  camp,  there  will  be  more  distractions  and 
less  monotony.  You  will  be  able  to  get  at  those  famous  gun 
cases  of  yours,  and  you  will  find  your  father's  wonderful 
horses  more  than  interesting." 

Caryll  scowled,  and  shot  a  quick  look  at  the  lazily  ex- 
tended figure  beside  him.  Was  he  being  laughed  at? 
What  the  devil  did  Uncle  Raoul  mean  by  talking  to  him  as 
if  he  were  a  discontented  child  who  had  to  be  propitiated 
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with  toys  and  offers  of  amusement!  But  Saint  Hubert's 
face  was  guileless  and,  far  from  appearing  concerned  with 
his  companion,  his  whole  interest  seemed  centered  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  camp.  Usually  by  this  time  in  the  morn- 
ing the  camel  caravan  was  already  on  the  way.  But  today 
there  was  no  need  for  any  early  start.  The  traveling  equip- 
ment would  not  be  required  in  the  Sheik's  camp,  and  the 
baggage  train  was  preparing  to  make  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey  an  easy  one  and  to  wander  in  leisurely  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  relieved  at  last  of  the  necessity  of  erecting 
tents  and  cooking  dinners.  Some  of  the  camels  were 
already  loaded  and  stalking  aimlessly  about  in  peevish  dis- 
content ;  others,  still  on  their  knees,  were  roaring  and  snarl- 
ing as  bundles  were  adjusted  and  ropes  tied  and  retied, 
loosened  and  tightened  again  by  the  arguing  crew  of  noisy 
cameleers  whose  clamor  rose  raucously  above  the  protesta- 
tions of  their  ill-tempered  charges.  A  scene  of  apparently 
inextricable  confusion,  with  white-clad,  barelegged  figures 
darting  hither  and  thither  herding  back  some  overzealous 
beast  who  had  wandered  off  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction, 
or  racing  with  a  forgotten  package  to  toss  it  up  triumph- 
antly on  the  top  of  an  already  corded  load,  from  which  it 
was  torn  again,  with  jeers  and  execrations,  to  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  until  it  found  a  final  resting  place. 

A  confusion,  however,  which  had  a  certain  method  of 
its  own,  for  order  dawned  slowly  out  of  chaos  under  the 
able  direction  of  Saint  Hubert's  Arab  servant,  Mohamed,  a 
slim,  wiry-looking  Kabyle,  who  had  been  his  personal 
attendant  for  the  last  ten  years  in  succession  to  Henri,  who, 
married  and  the  father  of  a  family,  had  been  promoted  to 
the  stewardship  of  the  Count's  property  in  France. 
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At  the  far  end  of  one  of  the  horse  lines  Caryll's  man 
was  busily  engaged  in  grooming  the  magnificent  stallion 
the  Sheik  had  sent  to  his  son.  Unabashed  by  the  group  of 
interested  and  criticizing  tribesmen  clustered  round  him, 
the  young  Englishman  continued  his  work  with  nonchalant 
indifference,  keeping  up  the  while  a  running  fire  of  jovial 
badinage  that  was  totally  incomprehensible  to  his  audience, 
but  which,  mixed  as  it  was  with  a  few  French  and  Arabic 
words  he  had  managed  to  acquire,  was  reducing  them  to 
paroxysms  of  mirth. 

And,  from  time  to  time,  his  own  good-tempered  laugh 
rang  out  cheerfully.  Saint  Hubert  waved  nicotine-stained 
fingers  in  his  direction. 

"Williams,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself,"  he  remarked.  *'He  is  popular  with  the  men 
already,  and  IMohamed  is  loud  in  his  praises.  The  Lord  only 
knows  how  he  manages  to  make  himself  understood,  though 
Mohamed,  as  you  know,  has  a  smattering  of  English.  But 
he  generally  seems  to  get  what  he  wants.  The  men  had  a 
fete  last  night — after  you  were  asleep  and  snoring,  mon 
cher " 

"I  wasn't  asleep,"  snorted  Caryll.  "As  if  anyone  could 
have  slept  through  that  beastly  racket!" 

Saint  Hubert  laughed  softly.  "Weren't  you?"  he  rallied, 
"then  you  were  making  a  very  good  pretense  of  it.  Well, 
anyhow,  I  went  to  have  a  look  at  them — they  like  it  when 
one  takes  an  interest — and  there  I  found  your  Mr.  Williams 
rigged  out  in  burnous  and  turban,  and  looking  a  really  des- 
perate young  cut-throat,  banging  away  on  a  tom-tom  in 
most  approved  style  and  roaring  some  music-hall  song  or 
other  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  the  enormous  delight  of  all 
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concerned.  I'm  afraid  he  wasn't  as  glad  to  see  me  as  the 
others  were — but  I  told  him  to  carry  on  with  the  good  work 
and  enjoy  himself.  He's  certainly  taken  wonderfully  to  the 
life  and  seems  to  have  found  his  metier.  He  will  make  an 
admirable  traveling  man,  one  of  these  days.  I've  half  a 
mind  to  seduce  his  young  affections  and  beg  him  from  you 
when  this  trip  is  over,  Caryll." 

Caryll  followed  his  gaze  with  an  almost  wistful  look  in 
his  eyes. 

"He's  a  good  lad,"  he  said,  smothering  a  sigh.  And 
again  the  same  feeling  of  envy  came  to  him  that  he  had  felt 
once  before.  Why  couldn't  he  take  things  easily  and 
joyously  as  Williams  did?  What  was  there  lacking  in  his 
composition  that  the  seriousness  of  life  seemed  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind?  Two  years  of  arduous  responsi- 
bility had  robbed  him  of  his  youth's  prerogative  and  made 
him  a  man  before  he  had  hardly  ceased  being  a  boy.  And 
yet,  until  these  last  few  weeks,  he  had  not  even  been  a 
man,  properly  speaking.  He  had  been  only  a  machine — a 
creature  of  routine  and  method,  rather  than  a  living, 
breathing  mortal  moved  by  ordinary  human  passions.  In 
Touggourt,  Williams,  who  was  five  years  his  senior,  had 
been  like  a  boy  out  of  school,  bubbling  over  with  interest 
and  entering  light-heartedly  into  everything  that  offered, 
undeterred  by  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  And  Caryll 
had  marveled  at  his  genuine  and  frank  enjoyment.  But  it 
was  in  Touggourt  that  he  himself,  for  the  first  time,  had 
become  conscious  of  his  manhood.  Touggourt!  He  drew 
his  breath  in  sharply.  The  little  Arab  town  he  had  hated 
would  always,  henceforward,  be  connected  in  his  mind  with 
the  brief  romance  that  had  flashed  like  a  streak  of  summer 
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lightning  across  the  calm  horizon  of  his  placid  existence, 
stirring  him  to  a  depth  of  feeling  of  which  he  had  not  known 
himself  capable. 

For  the  first  time  love  had  touched  him,  the  strange, 
incomprehensible  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman,  and  for  a 
few  short  weeks  he  had  surrendered  to  emotions  and 
impulses  that  were  totally  foreign  to  his  nature. 

It  had  been  very  real  to  him  then,  though  now  it  was 
beginning  to  seem  like  a  wild  and  improbable  dream.  But, 
wild  and  improbable  though  it  might  be,  and  faintly 
ashamed,  as  he  was  now,  of  the  deep  impression  the  girl  had 
made  on  him,  he  knew  that  he  would  never  forget  her. 
Though  he  might  love  again,  the  memory  of  his  first  love 
would  go  with  him  always — a  half-sad,  half-tender  recollec- 
tion that  would  haunt  him,  even  as  the  girl's  face  still 
haunted  him. 

Poor  little  lovely  waif,  tossed  like  a  piece  of  helpless 
drifting  wreckage  on  the  stormy  sea  of  life.  Where  was 
she  now?  What  had  been  her  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
devilishly  handsome,  sinister,  smiling,  young  desperado  who 
had  abducted  her?  Had  she  gone  to  gilded  imprisonment 
to  be  petted  or  ill-treated  at  the  whim  of  her  captor — or  had 
she  already  been  flung  aside,  like  a  discarded  toy,  to  join 
the  ranks  of  similar  unfortunates?  He  winced  with  the 
horror  of  the  sudden  thought. 

His  own  part  in  the  affair  seemed  to  him  dastardly.  But 
what  else  could  he  have  done?  Circumstances  had  pre- 
vented him  from  raising  a  hand  in  her  defense,  and  when 
he  reached  the  hotel  Saint  Hubert  had  not  returned.  The 
next  morning,  while  concealing  his  own  feelings,  he  had 
endeavored  to  interest  Saint  Hubert  in  her  fate.    But  the 
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Count  had  negatived  his  suggestions  for  instigating  a  search 
for  a  missing  dancing  girl.  It  was  impossible,  he  had  said, 
that  Caryll  could  be  mixed  up  in  an  affair  of  which  he 
had  been  merely  a  disinterested  spectator;  an  affair,  too, 
that  was  causing  the  authorities  much  annoyance  and  un- 
easiness. These  things  happened,  unfortunately,  he  had 
assured  him — and  Algeria  was  not  England.  "And  noblesse 
oblige,  mon  ami,"  he  had  concluded,  "it  is  not  for  you 
to  concern  yourself  with  the  amours  and  abductions  of 
cafe  girls  of  doubtful  reputation."  And  Saint  Hubert's 
reasoning  had  brought  back  to  him  again  the  remembrance 
of  inherited  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  the  clamoring 
of  youthful  love  had  gone  down  before  the  training  of 
years. 

It  had  all  been  a  piece  of  romantic  folly — a  preposterous 
dream  that  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  dream. 
Even  had  her  nationality  not  been  an  unsurmountable 
barrier  between  them,  it  was  not  from  the  vicious  atmos- 
phere of  a  cafe  maure,  or  the  unsavory  streets  of  an  Arab 
town,  that  he  must  choose  the  future  Countess  of  Glencaryll. 
But  if  only  he  could  have  done  something  to  help  her,  some- 
thing that  would  have  lessened  the  feeling  of  shame  and 
disgust  he  had  for  himself  now! 

His  face  flushed  dully,  and  he  turned  his  head  away, 
raking  the  sand  with  nervous,  impatient  fingers. 

"Has  anything  more  been  heard — of  that  cafe  business, 
Uncle  Raoul?'  he  said,  jerkily. 

Saint  Hubert,  intent  on  the  busy  scene  he  was  watching, 
raised  himself  suddenly  on  his  elbow.  "There  they  go,  at 
last,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  thought  we  should  have  got  away 
first,  after  all."     Then,  sitting  up  slowly,  he  shook  the 
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sand  from  his  jacket  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  "What  was 
that,  Caryll/'  he  inquired.  ''The  row  at  the  cafe  tnaure? 
No,  nothing  much — at  least,  up  till  the  time  we  left  Toug- 
gourt.  Colonel  Mercier  had  a  mysterious  packet  of  letters 
sent  him  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  affair,  but 
they  were  forwarded  to  headquarters  so  I  didn't  hear  what 
they  were.  The  snake  charmer  who  owned  the  girl  dis- 
appeared in  some  extraordinary  fashion,  and  the  general 
idea  now  seems  to  be  that  it  was  only  a  private  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  girl's  abductor.  The  astute  young 
gentleman  himself  has  also  vanished,  and  all  efforts  to  trace 
him  or  secure  information  about  him  have  failed.  He  was 
either  really  a  stranger  in  the  town — or  he  has  been  very 
loyally  screened.  Nobody  would  admit  to  being  at  the 
cafe  that  night,  and  the  whole  of  Touggourt  professes  a 
charming  and  childlike  ignorance  of  everything  that 
occurred.  I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
only  a  private  affair — probably  a  case  of  stolen  goods  on 
both  sides — but  the  authorities  are  rather  inclined,  just 
now,  to  look  somewhat  suspiciously  on  any  fracas.  How- 
ever, time  will  show.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any- 
thing comes  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  you  are  ready,  it's 
about  time  we  made  a  start."  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  that  Saint  Hubert 
watched  Caryll's  capable  handling  of  the  beautiful,  but 
difficult-tempered  horse  that  was  the  Sheik's  first  present  to 
him.  Had  Ahmed  some  ulterior  motive  in  sending  this  par- 
ticularly intractable  animal — ^was  it  to  test  capabilities  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  to  see  of  what  sort  of  stuff  this  un- 
known son  was  made?  The  Count's  lips  curved  in  a  little 
smile  of  satisfaction. 
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In  whatever  way  Caryll  might  otherwise  fail  to  win  his 
father's  approbation,  his  horsemanship,  at  least,  was  beyond 
reproach.  He  could  ride,  and  that  went  for  something  in 
this  country. 

Saint  Hubert  was  aware  of  an  odd  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility as  he  rode  by  the  side  of  his  adopted  nephew.  In  his 
own  way,  but  for  very  different  reasons,  he  was  as  nervous 
as  Caryll  in  view  of  the  meeting  that  would  take  place  be- 
fore many  more  hours  were  past.  He  knew  what  was 
Caryll's  preconceived  opinion  of  his  father — would  the 
Sheik  be  able  to  make  the  due  allowances  that  would  have 
to  be  made  before  a  basis  of  understanding  could  be  arrived 
at  between  them?  Would  Caryll  have  the  grace  to  respond 
to  the  first  overtures,  or  would  he  shut  himself  up  within 
that  wall  of  reserve  that  made  him,  outwardly,  so  un- 
approachable? He  stole  a  glance  at  his  companion.  The 
look  of  pleasure  and  interest  that  had  animated  the  young 
man's  face  during  his  first  few  moments  while  he  had 
wrestled  with  his  refractory  mount  had  passed,  and,  his 
horse  reduced  to  order  at  last,  he  was  riding  with  firmly 
compressed  lips  and  an  air  of  concentrated  gloom. 

Saint  Hubert  eyed  him  half  pityingly,  half  impatiently, 
but  wisely  refrained  from  making  any  comment.  After  all, 
what  was  there  to  say?  He  had  done  all  he  possibly  could 
to  pave  the  way,  and  Caryll  would  have  to  take  his  own 
line,  whatever  the  consequences. 

His  thoughts  veered  suddenly.  Much  as  he  longed  to 
help  him,  Caryll's  difficulties  had  taken  a  secondary  place 
in  his  consideration  this  morning. 

He  had  another  and  more  intimate  difficulty  to  contend 
with.    His  own  face  clouded  and  a  look  of  deep  sadness 
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crept  into  his  eyes  as  his  mind  ranged  forward  to  the  coming 
meeting,  not  of  the  Sheik  with  his  son,  but  of  his  own 
meeting  with  the  woman  he  loved.  Years  ago  he  had  tried 
to  tear  that  love  out  of  his  heart,  had  tried  to  stifle  the 
envy  that  seemed  unworthy  and  disloyal,  but,  deeply 
rooted,  it  had  persisted,  and,  at  last,  he  ceased  to  fight 
against  it.  She  would  never  know  of  it  and,  unreturned, 
what  harm  could  it  do  her?  He  could  still  love,  and  find 
consolation  in  her  happiness. 

It  was  two  years  since  he  had  seen  her,  two  years  since 
he  had  last  deliberately  tortured  himself  with  the  sight  of 
her  perfect  contentment.  It  was  hard  to  look  at  happiness 
through  another  man's  eyes,  hard  to  witness  that  ideal 
comradeship  that  made  the  sense  of  his  own  bitter  loneliness 
so  much  more  acute.  But  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  the  misery  of  his  life  if  the  Sheik's  love  for  the  woman 
he  had  taken  so  violently  had  waned,  as  once  he  had  feared 
it  would  wane.  That  would  have  been  a  hell  beyond  endur- 
ance. But  Ahmed  loved  her,  passionately,  tenderly,  as  he 
did  himself — and  his  own  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain. 

And  it  was  something  that  she  had  given  him  her  friend- 
ship; that,  in  part,  he  had  helped  her  to  her  happiness. 

Had  she  changed  at  all  in  these  last  two  years?  Yet 
why  should  he  imagine  that  any  alteration  could  have 
taken  place  in  her?    To  him  she  never  seemed  to  change. 

Would  his  love  have  kept  her  so  youthful,  so  perfectly 
satisfied?  His  lips  twisted  painfully.  He  would  never 
have  had  the  chance  of  trying  1  He  had  not  known  her 
before  love  had  tamed  her  indomitable  and  imperious  spirit. 
Cold  and  unemotional  as  she  had  been  then,  she  would 
have  been  as  contemptuously  disdainful  of  him  as  she  had 
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been  of  all  men.  She  would  have  gone  her  way  indifferent 
to  love,  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  sport  and  adven- 
ture for  which  she  had  lived.  He  could  never  have 
employed  the  terrible  methods  with  which  the  Sheik  had 
subdued  her.  He  could  never  have  compelled,  first  her  un- 
willing admiration,  and  then  her  affection,  as  Ahmed  had 
done  by  the  sheer  force  of  brutal  mastery  that  had  made 
her  acknowledge  an  imperiousness  that  was  greater  than 
her  own,  that  had  brought  her,  at  last,  submissive  to  her 
captor's  feet. 

It  was  only  to  a  man  like  Ahmed  that  she  could  have 
surrendered.  And  God  knew,  that  though  he  envied  him,  he 
did  not  grudge  his  friend  the  happiness  that  was  his.  As 
he  could  not  have  won  her  himself,  he  would  rather  that 
Ahmed  bad  her  than  another.  He  drew  himself  straighter 
in  the  saddle,  forcing  back  a  rising  sigh  as  he  prayed  again 
for  the  strength  that  had  never  yet  failed  him. 

What  he  had  hidden  for  so  long,  he  could  go  on  hiding 
— God  helping  him.  After  all,  he  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  He  might  have  had  to  endure  the  sight  of  her  suffering 
again,  of  seeing  her  ill-used  and  neglected.  As  it  was  she 
was  happy,  and  nothing  mattered  but  her  happiness.  And, 
surely,  he  was  too  old  now  to  be  crying  like  a  child  for  the 
moon! 

A  smile  of  self-mockery  lightened  the  melancholy  of  his 
face,  and  he  turned  to  Caryll  with  a  cheery  remark. 

The  morning  wind  had  died  away,  and  the  day  gave 
promise  of  great  heat.  Already  the  horizon  was  vague 
and  obscured,  hazy  with  wreathing  films  of  shimmering 
vapor  that  rose,  eddying,  from  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  desert.    And  the  hot  sim,  set  in  a  cloudless  sky,  was 
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glinting  and  glistening  on  the  shining  sand,  turning  its 
myriad  particles  to  gold.  Troops  of  little  gray  sand  larks 
fluttered  mutely  overhead,  and  now  and  again  a  solitary 
hoopoe  scuttled  into  safety  almost  from  under  the  horses' 
feet. 

For  some  time,  Caryll  had  been  watching  a  faint  spoor 
that  more  than  once  had  crossed  their  track,  and  at  last 
Saint  Hubert  noticed  his  interest.  "Gazelle,"  he  said,  rein- 
ing his  horse  nearer,  "but  not  very  recent,  I'm  afraid." 

Caryll  laughed,  for  the  first  time  that  morning.  "I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  your  gazelle  are  myths,"  he  retorted.  "We've 
seen  traces  before,  but  the  beasts  themselves  seem  to  be 
illusive  sort  of  creatures.  And  how  they  live  at  all  in  this 
country  beats  me,"  he  added,  with  a  quick  glance  about 
him.  And  the  immense  stretch  of  desolate  loneliness  on 
which  he  was  looking  stirred  him  at  last  to  voice  the  ques- 
tion that  had  been  hovering  on  his  lips  for  days. 

"How  has  she  ever  been  able  to  endure  it,  Uncle  Raoul?" 
he  burst  out;  "my  mother,  I  mean.  How  has  she  ever  stood 
this  appalling  loneliness  and  this  perfectly  horrible  deso- 
lation?" 

Saint  Hubert  shrugged. 

"It  doesn't  impress  everyone  in  that  way,"  he  answered 
slowly.  "It  has  a  very  great  fascination  for  some  people — 
myself,  for  instance.  Your  mother  fell  in  love  with  the  des- 
ert years  ago,  and  for  her  its  charm  outweighs  its  discom- 
forts. And  if  she  did  not  love  it  for  itself,  she  would  love  it 
for  what  it  means  to  her." 

"But  she  must  have  had  to  give  up  so  much,"  objected 
Caryll.  "She  must  have  had  to — to — sacrifice  a  lot  to — 
to "  he  broke  off  with  a  sudden  snort  of  indignation. 
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"Good  heavens — a  man  has  no  right  to  make  such  demands 
of  a  woman!"  he  cried,  vehemently. 

Saint  Hubert  shrugged  again.  "But  if  the  woman  wishes 
it,  too,"  he  countered.  "And  in  this  case  she  did  wish  it — 
and  has  never  regretted  it." 

Caryll  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  frown.  "She  must 
be — rather  wonderful,"  he  said,  almost  shyly. 

Saint  Hubert  met  his  gaze  without  flinching.  "She  is — 
wonderful,"  he  said,  quietly. 

It  was  during  the  midday  halt  that  Caryll  spoke  of  his 
mother  again. 

The  picnic  lunch  was  over,  and  all  about  them  the  men 
lay  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  sleeping  like  the  sheeted  dead. 
Even  Williams,  the  adaptable,  had  succumbed  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  and  was  stretched  at  full  length  in 
typical  English  fashion,  flat  on  his  face,  his  head  buried  in 
his  arms,  his  helmet  balanced  precariously  on  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

Saint  Hubert  was  awake,  lazily  watching  the  frantic 
endeavors  of  a  scavenger  beetle  to  carry  off  a  piece  of 
bread  three  times  its  own  size,  and  glancing  from  time  to 
time  at  Caryll,  who  was  lying  near  him. 

Since  lunch  the  young  man  had  neither  moved  nor  spoken. 
His  nerves  quieted  somewhat  by  the  soothing  effects  of  a 
pipe  which  had  at  last  condescended  to  draw,  he  was 
striving  to  overcome  the  nervous  shyness  that  had  beset  him 
all  morning,  and  which  was  momentarily  increasing  as  the 
inevitable  meeting  grew  steadily  nearer. 

He  stirred  at  length,  breaking  the  long  silence. 

"It's  rather — an  odd  sort  of  feeling,"  he  began,  hesitat- 
ingly, "not  to  know  what  one's  own  mother  even  looks  like. 
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I  don't  remember  her  at  all,  and  the  only  photograph  I 
have  is  of  a  curly-headed  boy  in  breeches.  She  can't  look 
like  that  now,  you  know.  It  must  have  been  taken  a  very 
long  time  ago.    I  suppose  she  has  changed  a  good  deal.    Of 

course  she  must  be — must  be "  he  paused  awkwardly, 

his  face  crimson  with  embarrassment.  Saint  Hubert  eyed 
him  with  a  faint  smile.  Was  Caryll,  with  his  precise  and 
old-fashioned  notions,  going  to  be  shocked  at  the  youthful 
appearance  of  his  mother?  Was  that  very  youthfulness, 
which  constituted  one  of  her  greatest  charms,  to  be  a  cause 
for  further  grievance  to  this  critical  and  already  prejudiced 
young  man? 

"She  is  not  quite  a  Methuselah,"  he  returned  dryly, 
"though,  of  course,"  he  went  on  slowly,  steadying  his  voice 
with  difficulty,  "life  in  the  desert  sometimes  has  a  very  aging 
effect  on  women.  Some  of  those  wrinkled  old  ladies  we 
saw  in  Touggourt  were  probably  years  younger  than  your 
mother." 

And  Caryll,  lying  prone  and  idly  raking  the  sand,  heard 
only  the  seriousness  of  his  tone,  did  not  see  the  amusement 
dancing  in  his  eyes.  Instead  he  had  a  sudden  and  dis- 
tressing vision  of  certain  withered  old  crones  whom  he  had 
seen  during  his  sojourn  in  this  land  of  short-lived  beauty. 

"Oh I"  he  said,  rather  blankly.  And  Saint  Hubert  did 
not  enlighten  him. 

The  baggage  caravan  had  long  since  been  overtaken  and 
passed,  and  it  showed  no  signs  of  making  an  appearance 
when  the  cavalcade  started  again  on  its  southward  journey. 

The  midday  halt  was  briefer  than  usual,  there  was  no 
necessity  today  to  make  allowance  for  the  slow-moving 
camels,  to  linger  by  the  way  that  tents  might  be  erected 
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and  food  in  process  of  preparation  when  the  horsemen  got 
into  camp. 

Hot  though  it  still  was,  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  lessened 
somewhat  in  intensity,  and  the  heat  haze  had  vanished, 
giving  a  wider  and  more  distinct  outlook. 

They  had  been  riding  for  about  an  hour  when,  all  at  once, 
Caryll  saw,  still  a  long  way  off,  a  rolling  column  of  dust 
that  seemed  to  be  coming  rapidly  towards  them.  His  throat 
went  suddenly  dry,  and  the  involuntary  nervous  pressure  of 
his  knees  made  his  high-spirited  horse  bound  violently. 

Dragging  him  down,  he  turned  to  Saint  Hubert  with  a 
hoarse  word  of  inquiry. 

The  Count  was  also  peering  intently  ahead. 

"Too  far  off  yet  to  be  certain,"  he  answered,  "but  I  expect 
it  is  your  father." 

And,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Caryll  was  seized  with 
an  odd  kind  of  panic.  The  dreaded  meeting  actually  upon 
him,  he  would  have  given  more  than  he  cared  to  define,  to 
be  able  to  turn  tail  and  bolt  in  the  opposite  direction. 
What  would  this  Arab  father  of  his  be  like?  What  on  earth 
was  he  to  do  when  they  met?  What  on  earth  was  he  to 
say?  He  had  rehearsed  this  meeting  in  his  mind,  many 
times.  Feverishly  he  strove  now  to  recollect  even  one  of  the 
elaborately  thought  out  and  carefully  prepared  speeches 
that,  far  from  the  intended  recipient,  had  come  to  him  so 
readily,  had  formulated  so  easily. 

He  racked  his  brains,  sweating  with  nervousness,  but  his 
mind  seemed  a  dense  and  hopeless  blank. 

And  all  the  while,  the  column  of  dust  rolled  steadily  on. 

Then,  gradually,  it  appeared  to  eddy  and  lift,  to  drift 
slowly  backwards,  disclosing  a  little  band  of  Arabs  gallop- 
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ing  with  customary  recklessness,  a  solitary  horseman  riding 
a  few  paces  in  front  of  them. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Caryll  clung  forlornly  to  the  hope 
that  perhaps  the  evil  moment  had  not  yet  come,  that  these 
might  be  other  Arabs  than  the  ones  they  were  expecting. 
But  the  wild  shout  that  rose  suddenly  from  the  escort 
behind  him  made  him  realize  that  the  respite  for  which  he 
had  hoped  was  denied  him,  and  a  queer  sensation  that  was 
nervousness  mingled  with  excitement,  rippled  up  and  down 
his  spine. 

Angry  with  himself,  and  resenting  the  strange  feeling 
which  he  did  not  know  was  emotion,  he  felt  the  old  antago- 
nism, the  old  intolerance  surging  through  him  again.  The 
escort's  outburst  reminded  him  of  the  noisy  demonstration 
when  they  had  met  him.  Was  there  to  be  another  similar 
exhibition  now?  Why  the  dickens  didn't  they  bring  the 
whole  bally  band  along,  shawms  and  trumpets — or  whatever 
the  devil  they  played — and  be  done  with  it!  he  reflected 
disgustedly,  his  upper  lip  curling  with  scorn. 

Saint  Hubert  had  signaled  to  their  own  troop  to  halt, 
and,  wrestling  with  his  excited  mount,  Caryll  glowered  at 
the  rapidly  advancing  horsemen,  the  admiration  he  would 
otherwise  have  felt,  swamped  in  the  angry  prejudice  that 
made  him  view  them  with  critical  disdain. 

They  were  a  magnificent-looking  lot  of  men,  superbly 
mounted,  and  they  could  ride,  he  admitted  grudgingly,  but 
what  a  rotten  way  to  push  cattle  over  ground  hke  this  I 
And  they  would  stop,  presumedly,  with  the  same  horrible 
abruptness  that  characterized  all  these  merciless  riders, 
regardless  of  the  abominably  cruel  strain  on  their  horses. 

That  one  in  front  must  be  his  father — ^his  Arab  father. 
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The  native  dress,  even  though  he  was  prepared  for  it,  gave 
him  a  kind  of  shock,  and  again  the  odd  sensation  of  chill 
rippled  up  and  down  his  back.  Dismounted  now,  he  stood 
with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  jacket  pockets,  his  heart 
pounding  furiously. 

Would  they  never  slacken  speed?  Had  they  gone  quite 
mad?  The  sudden  crash  of  musketry  made  him  start,  and 
his  face  hardened  as  he  listened  to  the  wild  uproar  of 
shouts  and  rifle  shots.  Pandemonium,  that  was  what  it 
was,  he  thought  contemptuously,  a  childish  and  theatrical 
display  that  was  stupid  and  unnecessary!  His  lip  curled 
again  as  the  oncoming  troop  stopped,  suddenly  as  he  had 
known  they  would,  dust  and  sand  swirling  beneath  the 
horses'  feet,  and  another  deafening  uproar  arose,  mingled 
with  the  shrill  screams  of  excited  stallions,  the  jingle  of 
accoutrements  and  the  sharp  crackle  of  rifles. 

Only  the  leader  dismounted. 

And,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  Caryll  watched  the  tall, 
picturesquely  clad  figure  swing  down  from  the  big  black 
horse  and  walk  slowly  towards  them. 

So  this  was  his  father — this  was  the  Earl  of  Glencaryll! 
An  Arab  of  the  Arabs!  An  Arab,  moreover,  whose  dark, 
handsome  face  was  strangely  familiar  to  him.  It  was  not 
early  recollection,  it  was  a  more  recently  seen  likeness — a 
likeness  that  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the  remembrance  of 
something  sinister. 

Where  had  he  seen  that  face  before?  He  was  still  puz- 
zling when  Saint  Hubert's  warning  touch  recalled  him  to  the 
present,  and  he  turned  a  face  that  was  white  and  strained  in 
response  to  the  Frenchman's  urgent  whisper. 

"For  God's  sake,  go  first,  Uncle  Raoul,"  he  said,  thickly. 
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And,  as  Saint  Hubert  started  forward,  he  pulled  himself 
together  with  an  effort,  and  followed  laggingly,  in  an  agony 
of  shyness  and  constraint. 

The  two  old  friends  met  as  Frenchmen.  And,  watching 
their  enthusiastic  greeting,  Caryll  shivered  with  disgust, 
swallowing  nervously.  What  a  loathsome  custom.  Would 
it  also  be  expected  of  him? 

His  short,  slim  figure  drawn  up  stiffly,  he  stood  with  set 
lips  rigidly  awaiting  the  ordeal. 

But  the  Sheik  made  no  such  demands  on  his  English  son. 
Turning  to  him  with  a  grave  smile,  he  stretched  out  a  slim 
brown  hand  of  welcome. 

"Enjin,  mon  fils,"  he  said,  in  his  deep,  soft  voice.  "Soyez 
le  bienvenue."  The  genuine  feeling  in  his  tone,  the  warmth 
of  his  firm  handclasp,  were  all  that  any  son  could  have 
desired.  But  Caryll  was  conscious  only  of  the  language  in 
which  the  hearty  greeting  had  been  spoken,  and  the  resent- 
ment he  had  tried  to  conquer  welled  up  again  irresistibly. 
Saint  Hubert  had  warned  him  of  his  father's  prejudice 
against  the  country  he  refused  to  recognize,  had  warned  him 
of  the  Sheik's  unwillingness  to  speak  the  mother- tongue 
with  which  he  was  perfectly  acquainted.  But  surely,  in  this 
case,  an  exception  might  have  been  made.  Surely,  in  this 
one  instance,  prejudice  might  have  been  laid  aside.  He 
had  been  prepared  to  meet  his  father  halfway,  to  sink 
his  own  prejudice  as  far  as  possible,  but  this  French  wel- 
come was  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  He  was  hanged  if  he  was 
going  to  answer  in  the  same  language.  He  was  going  to 
make  his  own  sympathies  clear,  from  the  start.  But  speech 
did  not  come  easily,  and  the  color  flamed  into  his  cheeks 
as  he  returned  the  pressure  of  the  muscular  fingers  that  were 
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holding  his  in  a  grip  of  steel.  He  had  a  sudden  curious 
impression  of  inferiority;  a  feeling  that,  obstinate  as  he 
knew  hmself  to  be,  he  was  face  to  face  with  one  whose 
determmation  was  even  greater  than  his.  Tongue-tied,  and 
furious  at  his  own  gaucherie,  he  found  himself  stammering 
like  a  veritable  schoolboy. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  muttered,  awkwardly.  "I'm  very 
glad  to  come,"  and  flushed  deeper  as  he  realized  the  lie  that 
had  somehow  been  forced  from  him.  And  the  quick  gleam 
of  amusement  that  flickered  momentarily  in  the  dark, 
penetrating  eyes  that  were  looking  at  him  so  intently  did 
not  tend  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings.  But  the  Sheik  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  lack  of  spontaneity  in  his  son's  reply, 
or  the  coldness  of  his  tone.  He  made  a  few  remarks  of 
courteous  inquiry  regarding  the  journey  and  then,  with  a 
little  friendly  nod,  turned  back  to  Saint  Hubert  who,  on 
thorns  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  first  meeting,  had  moved 
away  to  leave  father  and  son  alone.  And  left  to  himself, 
Caryll  struggled  with  emotions  that  were  contradictory  and 
perplexing.  In  spite  of  all  his  endeavors  to  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  have  made  a  fool  of  himself  again!  Once  more  he 
was  aware  of  the  same  feeling  he  had  experienced  that  day 
in  Touggourt  when  the  Arab  Chief  had  rescued  him  from 
the  excited  mob.  Then,  very  definitely,  he  had  been  made 
conscious  of  gaticherie  and  inexperience  he  had  not  realized 
before.  More  than  ever  did  he  feel  it  now.  From  what  did 
these  inscrutable  Arabs  derive  their  calm  dignity  of 
demeanor?  What  made  them  seem  so  sure  of  themselves? 
Though  classing  them  as  savages,  he  had  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  their  courtesy  and  tact  were  beyond 
reproach.     With  hot  discomfort  he  admitted  to  himself 
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that  his  own  courtesy  seemed  to  have  strangely  deserted 
him. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  his  father  should  come  to 
meet  him,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  courteous  action  and 
a  graceful  compliment  which  he  had  received  most  imgra- 
ciously.  Though  he  hated  him  for  the  sorrow  he  had  caused 
the  old  man,  his  hatred  need  not  have  made  him  forget 
his  manners.  The  visit  was  going  to  be  difficult  enough 
without  him  going  out  of  his  way  to  make  it  more  so.  After 
all,  though  he  deprecated  the  relationship,  he  was  his 
father's  son — and  his  guest.  And,  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  he  had  lost  his  temper  just  now  over  a  very  small 
matter.  English  to  the  backbone,  he  had  resented  the 
implied  slight  to  the  country  he  loved.  But,  though  it  was 
hard  to  understand,  his  father  might  have  reasons  that 
justified  the  attitude  he  adopted — and  in  that  case  he  was  as 
much  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  Caryll  was  himself.  It  was 
hardly  fair,  while  maintaining  prejudices  of  one's  own,  to 
disallow  the  prejudices  of  others.  He  jerked  his  head  with 
angry  self-annoyance.  He  had  made  a  bad  start,  had  man- 
aged to  convey  a  wrong  impression  at  the  outset.  Years 
ago  his  father  must  have  learned  from  Saint  Hubert  that 
his  son  spoke  French  fluently.  His  refusal  to  speak  it  just 
now  must  have  seemed  like  a  studied  impertinence,  a  direct 
challenge  to  one  whose  views  were  other  than  his  own.  In 
furtherance  of  his  resentment  he  had  represented  himself 
as  a  mannerless  cub — and  his  father  had  only  smiled,  as  he 
would  have  smiled  at  the  waywardness  of  a  child. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  humiliating  beginning. 

Sore  and  angry,  but  resolutely  swallowing  his  pride,  he 
went  to  join  the  others,  rather  wondering  what  his  reception 
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would  be,  and  shyly  diffident  of  interrupting  their  eager 
conversation.  But  the  moments  that  had  seemed  so  long  to 
him  had,  in  reality,  been  very  short,  and,  absorbed  in  each 
other,  the  two  friends  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed  his 
absence. 

And  for  some  time  after  his  coming  they  continued  talk- 
ing uninterruptedly. 

When  at  length  the  Sheik  turned  once  more  to  his  son, 
there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  suggested  either  dis- 
pleasure or  annoyance. 

"You  must  excuse  us,"  he  said,  with  the  same  grave 
smile  as  before.  "We  have  two  years'  accumulated  conver- 
sation to  work  off.  But  we  must  not  keep  your  mother  in 
suspense  any  longer.  She  has  been  counting  the  days, 
almost  the  hours,  I  think,  waiting  for  your  coming." 

And  again  Caryll  felt  as  if  the  piercing  dark  eyes  were 
reaching  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  his  own 
flickered  with  nervous  embarrassment.  "I  hope — she  is 
well,"  he  faltered,  and  wondered  miserably  why  even  this 
trivial  and  most  natural  question  was  so  difficult  to  utter. 

"She  is  always  well — to  Allah  the  praise,"  replied  the 
Sheik,  with  a  quick  involuntary  gesture  that  Caryll  did  not 
understand.  And  it  was  not  until  they  were  mounted 
again,  and  well  on  their  way,  that  he  conquered  his  shyness 
sufficiently  to  thank  his  father  for  the  horse  he  was  riding. 
From  the  start  he  had  been  acutely  conscious  of  the  critical 
eyes  watching  him,  and  good  horseman  though  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  the  close  scrutiny  was  trying  to  his  over- 
strung nerves.  He  had  even  begun  to  wonder  if,  the 
standards  being  different,  he  had  failed  to  come  up  to 
expectations  in  this,  the  one  thing  he  knew  he  could  do 
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well.  And,  quite  suddenly,  to  his  own  amazement,  he 
found  himself  almost  passionately  desiring  the  approval  of 
this  man  he  hated.  The  realization  of  it  staggered  him. 
What  did  his  father's  approval  or  disapproval  matter  to 
him?    Why  should  he  care  one  way  or  the  other? 

But,  despite  himself,  he  knew  that  he  did  care — cared  so 
much  that  the  Sheik's  nod  of  approbation  that  accompanied 
his  quiet  "I  am  glad  you  like  him.  Raoul  told  me  you  could 
ride,"  sent  a  most  unaccountable  feeling  of  pleasure  through 
him. 

And  he  rode  on,  marveling  at  himself,  angry  at  his  own 
inconstancy,  angry  at  the  curious  satisfaction  the  few  short 
words  had  given  him. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  they  reached  their  destination. 

To  Caryll's  unaccustomed  eyes  the  camp  looked  immense, 
the  whole  scene  strange  and  more  picturesquely  beauti- 
ful than  anything  he  had  ever  imagined,  and,  moved  to 
unwonted  appreciation,  his  matter-of-fact  mind  forgot,  for 
once,  to  criticize  and  to  condemn.  The  discharge  of  rifle 
shots  that  heralded  their  approach  passed  almost  unnoticed, 
and  the  hoarse  roar  of  cheering  brought,  this  time,  no 
cloud  to  his  face.  He  forgot  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  tumult.  Transported  out  of  himself,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  were  gazing  at  some  wonderfully  realistic  theatrical 
performance,  or  looking  at  some  marvelously  painted  and 
animated  canvas.  With  a  dreamlike  feeling  of  unreality  he 
rode  between  the  Sheik  and  Saint  Hubert  through  the  long 
lane  of  mounted  Arabs  who,  drawn  from  various  outlying 
camps  to  do  honor  to  their  Chief's  son,  stretched  far  out 
into  the  desert  like  a  living  avenue;  then  on  past  numerous 
clusters  of  low  tents,  past  the  noisy,  crowded  camel  lines, 
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past  row  after  row  of  picketed  horses,  through  the  serried 
ranks  of  densely  packed  tribesmen  whose  deep-voiced 
shouting  was  almost  drowned  by  the  shrill  clamor  of  their 
closely  veiled  women  and  the  high-pitched  shrieks  of  the 
pushing,  tumbling  swarms  of  excited  children. 

An  almost  royal  progress,  an  almost  royal  welcome  that 
stirred  some  long  forgotten  remembrance  within  him,  that 
made  his  breath  come  short  and  quick. 

On,  with  a  strangely  beating  heart,  till  they  reached  the 
open  space  and,  wheeling,  faced  the  big  lofty  tent  before 
which  stood  a  bright-haired,  slender  woman. 

And  wonder  and  amazement  came  as  he  stared  at  the 
youthful-looking,  white-clad  figure.  Was  that  his  mother — 
that  girl!    Then  Uncle  Raoul  had  been  pulling  his  leg  I 

Indignantly  he  turned  to  him,  muttering  reproachfully. 
But  there  was  no  amusement  in  Saint  Hubert's  eyes,  and 
his  face  was  oddly  strained  and  white. 

"Go  on,  Caryll,"  he  said,  huskily.  "She  has  been  waiting 
for  you  for  fourteen  years." 


CHAPTER  VI 

"Are  you  pleased  vrith  your — daughter,  ma  mie?"  There 
was  a  drawling  note  of  amused  contempt  in  the  Sheik's  voice 
that  made  his  wife  wince.  For  a  few  moments  she  did  not 
answer  but  continued  steadily  brushing  the  heavy  mass  of 
shining  hair  which,  boyishly  cropped  no  longer,  hung  round 
her  like  a  golden  cloud  and  screened  her  face  from  the 
eyes  that  were  watching  her  with  lazy  intentness. 

Ten  minutes  before  he  had  sauntered  in,  well  groomed 
and  immaculate,  from  the  adjoining  dressing  room  and 
since  then  he  had  been  lying  stretched  out  indolently  on  a 
divan,  smoking  in  silence,  waiting  while  she  dressed  for 
dinner. 

A  slow  smile  gathered  on  his  lips  as  the  moments  went  by 
and  she  made  no  reply. 

Settling  his  long  limbs  into  an  easier  position,  he  flicked 
a  curl  of  flaky  ash  from  his  cigarette  and  spoke  again,  more 
drawlingly  than  before. 

"I  asked  you  a  question,  Diane."  She  faced  him  then, 
tossing  back  the  mane  of  bright  hair  with  a  quick,  almost 
nervous  gesture. 

"Ahmed — you're  not  fair,"  she  said,  reproachfully. 

"No?"  he  laughed  softly.  "Well,  at  any  rate,  you  will 
admit  that  he  is  at  least — ladylike.  Much  more  ladylike 
than  you  were  at  his  age,  by  all  accounts,"  he  added,  with 
another  little  teasing  laugh. 

She  flushed,  but  smiled  despite  herself.  "I?  Oh,  I  was  a 
little  horror.     I  hadn't  any  manners  at  all.     Caryll  ha^ 
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beautiful  manners.  And  'manners  maketh  man/  you  know, 
Ahmed." 

The  Sheik  grunted  a  contemptuous  dissent. 

"A  worn-out  adage.  Personally  I  could  do  with  less  man- 
ners, and  a  little  more  manliness." 

Diana  had  turned  back  to  the  dressing  table  and  was 
wielding  the  hairbrush  again,  vigorously. 

^'Why  do  you  think  he  is  not  manly?"  she  asked  from 
behind  the  golden  cloud.  "You  admit  yourself  that  he  can 
ride,  and  Raoul  says  he  is  a  wonderful  shot." 

"So  are  you,  my  dear,"  returned  the  Sheik,  dryly,  "and 
you  can  ride  as  well,  probably  better,  than  our  gifted  son. 
Your  qualifications  are  hardly  adequate.  Riding  and  shoot- 
ing are  not  everything.  I  want  something  more  than  that — 
something  which,  up  to  now,  I  have  not  seen  in  him." 

The  disappointment  in  his  voice  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  laid  the  brush  down  with  fingers  that  trem- 
bled a  little.  "You  haven't  seen  very  much  of  him  yet," 
she  murmured.  "You  can't  judge  him  after  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  is  dreadfully  shy,  and  everything  must  be 
so  strange  and  different  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed 
to.  If  he  were  just  an  ordinary  guest  it  would  be  so  much 
easier.  But  because  he  is — what  he  is,  because  he  can't 
be  expected  to  know  the  reason  for  that  horrible  separation, 
it  must  be  as — as  difficult  for  him  as  it  is  for  us.  He  only 
sees  the  one  side,  he  doesn't  know  all  that  led  up  to  it.  He 
loved  the  old  man,  and  we  are  nothing  to  him.  He  can't 
possibly  know  that  I — we — that  we  want  his  love."  Her 
voice  broke  in  a  sharp  sob  that  sent  the  Sheik  on  to  his 
feet  and  across  the  room  in  a  couple  of  hasty  strides. 

Womanlike,  she  had  wandered  from  the  main  argument 
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to  voice,  unconsciously,  a  disappointment  which  in  its  way 
was  as  great  as  his.  And  her  distress  made  him  forget  his 
own  annoyance. 

Gently  he  raised  her  bent  head.  "Tears,  Diane?"  he 
chided,  with  a  half  tender,  half  whimsical  smile.  "Do  I 
wring  our  son's  neck,  or  my  own?  We  are  neither  of 
us  worth  them."  And  lifting  her  suddenly  he  carried  her 
back  to  the  divan. 

"Oh,  bother  dinner,"  he  ejaculated  in  answer  to  her 
remonstrances  as  he  sat  down  and  drew  her  closely  into  his 
arms.  "What  does  dinner  matter  when  I've  made  you 
cry,  beast  that  I  am!  The  young  man  can  wait  for  once 
in  his  life — and  Raoul  has  a  soul  above  food,  bless  him. 
How  do  you  find  Raoul,  this  time,  loveliness?"  he  went  on 
with  abrupt  change  of  tone,  twining  his  fingers  in  a  long 
shining  curl  that  had  fallen  across  her  breast. 

She  knew  that  he  was  deliberately  trying  to  turn  the 
trend  of  the  conversation,  and  she  caught  his  hand  up  to  her 
lips,  smothering  a  sigh. 

"It  was  Caryll  we  were  discussing,  dear,  not  Raoul,"  she 
said,  with  gentle  insistence. 

He  smiled  at  her  lazily. 

"Was  it?"  he  answered,  almost  indifferently.  "Well, 
perhaps,  after  all,  we  had  better  wait.  As  you  said,  most 
wise  and  sapient  wife,  twenty-four  hours  is  not  a  great  while 
in  which  to  form  an  opinion.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  per- 
haps I  expected  too  much — perhaps  I  never  thought  of  it  at 
all,"  he  added  with  a  Httle  shrug. 

But  he  had  thought  of  it,  and  Diana  alone  knew  how 
deeply. 

She  drew  his  head  down,  her  eyes  very  wistful  and  plead- 
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ing.  "Be  kind  to  him,  Ahmed,"  she  whispered,  "and  try — 
try  to  understand  his  point  of  view.  It  must  be  so  different 
from  ours.  He  is  not  like  the  Boy,  who  has  never  known 
anything  but  this  wild  life  we  lead.  His  own  life  must  have 
been  so  regular,  so  orderly.  And  living  always  with  a 
very  old  man  has  made  him  quiet  and  reserved — and  punc- 
tilious. We  know  from  Raoul  how  your  father  trusted  him, 
how  much  responsibility  was  thrown  on  him,  far  too  much 
responsibility  for  so  young  a  boy.  And  Raoul  says  that  the 
last  two  years — when  he  knew  your  father  might  die  any 
minute — his  devotion  was  extraordinary.  He  gave  up 
everything  for  him.  And  it  can't  always  have  been  easy. 
It  wasn't  a  natural  life  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  He  must 
often  have  wanted  to  be  free  and  do  as  other  boys  do. 
Instead  he  has  spent  all  his  time  between  a  sick  room  and 
an  estate  office.  It  couldn't  but  influence  him,  make  him 
different  from  what  you  expected  him  to  be.  But  what 
you  want  is  there,  I'm  convinced,  if  you'll  only  dig  down 
and  try  to  find  it.  But  you'll  have  to  meet  him  half 
way,  you'll  have  to  make  allowances.  Promise  me,  oh, 
promise  me,  Ahmed,  that  you'll  be  gentle  with  him — as  you 
are  gentle  with  me.  For  he  is  more  my  son  than  yours,  I 
think,"  she  added  with  a  tremulous  little  smile. 

But  the  Sheik  shook  his  head. 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  said,  slowly.  "He  has  got  your  face,  my 
dear,  but  there  the  likeness  ends.  I  can  see  no  other 
point  of  resemblance." 

"But,  Ahmed,  you'll  promise " 

"I'll  promise  anything,  in  reason,  that  will  dry  the  tears 
in  those  lovely  eyes,"  he  interrupted  quickly,  "but  I  can't 
promise  to  perform  the  impossible.     Caryll  is  hidebound 
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in  his  prejudices,  and  appears  to  have  come  prepared  to 
make  things  as  difficult  as  possible.  The  concessions  will 
have  to  be  mutual.  If  I  am  to  make  allowances,  so  must 
he.  And,  to  put  it  mildly,  his  attitude  today  has  hardly 
been  conciliatory." 

Diana  sighed.  "I  know,"  she  said,  sadly.  "He  seems  to 
be  on  the  defensive  the  whole  time.  He  gives  one  no  help, 
no  opening.  It's  like  trying  to  get  inside  a  stone  wall — 
and,  oh,  Ahmed,  I  want  to  get  in!  I  want  to  make  him 
love  me.  It  hurt  me  so  to  let  him  go,  even  you  don't  know 
how  much  it  cost  me "    She  broke  off  with  a  sob. 

The  Sheikas  own  eyes  were  dim  as  he  stroked  the 
bowed  head  tenderly.  "Don't  I?"  he  murmured,  with  a 
twisted  smile.  "Diane,  I  have  always  known.  But  speak- 
ing of  it  would  not  have  made  it  any  easier.  It  was  hard 
for  me,  too.  But  it  had  to  be,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 
I  knew  that  in  sending  him  we  were  probably  parting  with 
him  for  always.  But  what  else  could  I  have  done?  He  had 
to  go." 

For  a  little  time  she  lay  still,  wrestling  with  the  emotion 
to  which  she  had  given  way  and  forcing  back  the  tears 
that  still  threatened  to  fall.  Then,  as  if  stirred  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  moved  in  his  arms  and  sat  up,  pushing  the 
heavy  hair  from  her  forehead  and  looking  at  him  with  wet 
eyes  that  were  full  of  timid  entreaty.  "If  he  could  only  be 
told,"  she  faltered,  her  fingers  plucking  nervously  at  the 
folds  of  his  burnous.  But  she  saw  refusal  in  his  face  even 
before  he  spoke.  With  a  negative  shake  of  the  head  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  putting  her  from  him  gently. 

"Impossible,  Diane,"  he  said — and  she  knew  the  accent 
of  finality  in  his  voice — "neither  you  nor  I  can  tell  him." 
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Years  before  she  had  learned  the  futility  of  argument,  so 
she  made  no  further  effort  to  persuade  him,  keeping  silence 
while  she  watched  him  leave  the  room.  But  her  face  was 
still  troubled,  and  the  heavy  curtains  that  swung  to  behind 
him  had  long  ceased  quivering  before  she  turned,  with 
another  weary  sigh  and  went  back  to  the  dressing  table  to 
finish  her  preparations  for  dinner. 

They  could  not  tell  him — no,  but  Raoul  could. 

And  yet,  how  to  ask  him? 

And  not  very  far  away,  in  one  of  the  luxurious  guest 
tents  that  had  been  pitched  on  the  quiet  desert  side  of  the 
Sheik's  own  tent,  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  main 
camp,  their  son  was  sitting  at  that  same  moment,  moodily 
waiting  for  Saint  Hubert. 

Already  dressed  for  dinner,  he  had  just  dismissed  his 
man.  The  sight  of  Williams's  glowing  and  excited  face,  his 
unconcealed  enjoyment  at  finding  himself  at  last  in  the 
midst  of  what  he  enthusiastically  termed  "the  real  thing" 
was  more,  just  now,  than  Caryll  cared  to  contemplate.  He 
was  far  from  feeling  the  same  enjoyment  himself. 

From  start  to  finish  the  day  had  been  a  failure. 

Even  last  night,  the  first  greetings  over,  he  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  state  of  tension  which  he  knew  was  due  entirely 
to  himself.  And,  if  it  were  so,  how  could  he  help  it,  he 
thought  angrily.  What  else  had  they  expected?  Was  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  could  express  delight  in  this 
meeting  with  parents  who  were  strangers  to  him,  whose 
attitude  in  the  past  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn,  whose 
mode  of  life  he  deplored!  Was  this  tardy  recognition  of 
his  existence  sufficient  recompense  for  the  neglect  of  years? 
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Was  he  to  condone  the  estrangement  that  had  saddened  the 
life  of  the  dearly  loved  old  man  whose  death  had  seemed  to 
leave  him  alone  in  the  world?  Were  his  own  prejudices  to 
go  for  nothing? 

The  momentary  and  totally  incomprehensible  desire  for 
his  father's  approbation,  the  sudden  wave  of  emotion  that 
had  passed  over  him  when  his  mother's  arms  had  first  clung 
about  him  and  her  soft,  eager  lips  touched  his,  had  van- 
ished abruptly  as  it  had  arisen,  and,  giving  way  again  to 
the  old  feeling  of  bitter  hostility,  he  had  withdrawn  even 
more  closely  into  himself,  coldly  reserved,  tongue-tied  and 
restrained. 

Last  night  during  dinner,  and  for  the  subsequent  hours 
that  followed,  he  had  been  acutely  aware  of  a  sense  of 
aloofness,  of  an  embarrassment  that  had  augmented  his 
shyness  and  reduced  him  to  almost  complete  silence. 

Despite  all  attempts  to  draw  him  into  the  general  con- 
versation, he  had  felt  himself  to  be  the  odd  man  out.  And 
a  common  topic  of  conversation  had  been  difficult  to  find. 
Burning  with  resentment,  he  could  not  speak  of  the  English 
home  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  of  Algeria  he  would  not  speak. 
And  all  the  time  he  had  been  sensible  of  piercing  eyes  that 
seemed  to  be  always  turned  in  his  direction,  that  seemed  to 
be  mentally  dissecting  him.  Under  their  steady  scrutiny 
he  had  flushed  and  fidgeted  until  hot  discomfort  had  turned 
to  angry  annoyance  that  had  become  almost  unbearable. 
Sensitively  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  disguise 
his  own  emotions,  the  Sheik's  calm,  impassive  features 
filled  him  with  a  kind  of  unreasonable  fury.  And  he  had 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  that  same  calm  impassivity  was 
only  a  blind,  that  it  cloaked  tremendous  forces  that  were 
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held  in  check  by  the  strength  of  an  iron  will.  What  was 
hidden  under  that  suavely  courteous  exterior?  What  lay 
behind  that  stern,  inscrutable  face? 

Twenty-four  hours  ago  he  had  asked  himself  these  ques- 
tions. Now  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew.  And  the  knowl- 
edge made  him  wonder  what  were  to  be  his  future  relations 
with  this  French-speaking,  barbaric-looking  father,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  wide  and 
unsurpassable  gulf. 

How  was  a  basis  of  understanding  ever  to  be  arrived  at 
between  them  who  were  poles  apart — who  had  not  one 
thought,  not  one  impulse  in  common? 

Last  night  had  made  that  fact  very  evident.  He  had 
seen  nothing  today  that  inclined  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  seen  what  had  roused  him  to  almost 
ungovernable  rage,  and  which  had  strengthened  his  feelings 
of  hatred  and  antagonism. 

The  morning  had  begun  unfortunately.  Rising  very 
early,  he  had  gone  out  for  a  tour  of  the  camp,  and  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  had  led  him  to  a  secluded  spot 
where  an  act  of  justice  was  being  carried  through  with 
Oriental  thoroughness  and  severity.  He  had,  of  course, 
no  knowledge  of  the  crime  or  misdemeanor  for  which  the 
unhappy  wretch  was  paying  so  dearly,  but  the  punishment 
he  had  involuntarily  witnessed  had  driven  him  back  to  his 
tent  sick  with  disgust  and  horror. 

Unseen  he  had  slipped  away,  carrying  with  him  the 
remembrance  of  a  grimly  impassive  figure  that  had  watched 
unmoved  what  had  sent  the  cold  sweat  pouring  down  bis 
own  face. 

So  that  was  his  father — ^with  the  mask  offl 
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A  savage — a  cruel,  relentless  despot  who  not  only  tol- 
erated but  was  responsible  for  such  an  infamy! 

This,  then,  was  the  real  man — the  man  Saint  Hubert 
admired,  the  man  his  mother  loved!  Good  God  in  heaven, 
how  was  it  possible?  And  above  all,  his  mother — ^his 
gentle-eyed,  gentle-voiced  mother — ^how  could  she,  knowing 
these  things,  retain  any  affection  for  such  a  brute.  Was  it 
the  wild  life  she  lived  that  induced  this  apparent  callous- 
ness? Was  it  the  atmosphere  of  the  desert  that  bred  such 
an  indifference  to  suffering? 

Later,  v/hen  they  had  met,  he  had  watched  her  closely,  but 
he  had  seen  nothing  that  led  him  to  suppose  that  she  knew 
of  the  morning's  happening. 

Had  she  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  was  she  deliberately 
shutting  her  eyes  to  an  occurrence  to  which  time  had 
accustomed  her?  But,  whether  she  knew  or  did  not  know, 
one  fact  remained  clear  and  indisputable,  she  adored  the 
man  who  permitted  these  savageries  and  she  was  happy 
amidst  surroundings  that  her  son  found  horrible  beyond 
description. 

For  Caryll,  the  early  morning  episode  had  colored  all  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  day.  He  had  conceived  a  loathing 
for  everything  about  him.  He  seemed  to  see  just  cause 
now  for  the  unreasonable  hatred  he  had  always  entertained 
towards  his  father. 

And  men,  as  well  as  leader,  appeared  to  be  imbued  with 
the  same  callous  indifference.  Moving  about  the  camp 
during  the  day  in  company  with  the  Sheik  and  Saint 
Hubert,  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of  resentment  against, 
or  even  remembrance  of,  the  incident  that  had  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  him.     It  seemed  to  have  passed 
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from  the  memory  of  all  concerned.  It  was,  then,  nothing  to 
these  savages  who  were  ruled  by  one  as  savage  and  as 
brutal  as  themselves! 

Even  his  enjoyment  in  the  marvelous  horses  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  a  source  of  unalloyed  delight,  was 
marred  by  the  sight  of  a  colt  being  broken  by  methods  he 
considered  inhumanly  cruel.  Inwardly  criticizing  and  con- 
demning, he  had  become  every  hour  m^ore  silent,  more 
frigidly  unapproachable. 

His  whole  sensitive  being  in  revolt,  he  had  withdrawn  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  own  tent  as  early  as  possible  to  brood 
morbidly  and  magnify  the  importance  of  everything  that 
seemed  contrary  to  his  own  scheme  of  reasoning.  He  had 
passed  from  furious  indignation  to  raging  anger  and  then 
to  utter  despondency  before  Saint  Hubert  joined  him.  One 
look  at  his  flushed  and  sullen  young  face  convinced  the 
warm-hearted  Frenchman  that  there  was  need  for  open 
confidence  between  them  before  the  time  came  to  join  the 
family  circle.  He  had  had  a  shrewd  idea  all  day  as  to 
Caryll's  state  of  mind  and  he  had  come  prepared  to  speak 
frankly,  whatever  the  consequences. 

That  he  was  in  a  position  to  see  both  sides  of  the  case, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  very  equally  divided,  made 
him  all  the  more  anxious  to  utter  the  word  of  warning  he 
saw  clearly  would  have  to  be  spoken. 

"What  is  it,  Caryll?"  he  said,  dropping  into  a  chair  and 
coming  to  the  point  with  characteristic  abruptness.  "No 
need  to  tell  me  that  things  have  been  going  badly,  I  have 
seen  that  for  myself  all  day.  I  don't  want  to  rush  in  like 
the  proverbial  fool,  and  heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to  force 
your  confidence,  but  I'm  here  to  listen  if  you  care  to  speak. 
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We  have  alv/ays  been  frank  with  each  other.  Be  frank 
with  me  now.    What  is  the  special  trouble?" 

Gary  IPs  haggard  eyes  met  his  for  only  a  second. 

"Special  trouble?"  he  retorted.  "Good  God,  it's  every- 
thing I  It's  all  too  utterly  beastly,  too  utterly,  damnably 
beastly." 

It  was  an  echo  of  his  first  outburst  in  Touggourt,  and 
Saint  Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  touch  of 
impatience.  "That's  generalizing,"  he  said  quickly.  "You 
will  have  to  be  more  explicit  if  I  am  to  help  you  at  all. 
I  know  you  hate  the  country  and  came  prepared  to  dis- 
like everything.  But  since  you  are  here,  can't  you  lay 
aside  your  prejudices  for  the  time  being  and  make  allow- 
ances? I'll  grant  the  situation  is  difficult.  But  to  be 
intolerant  of  all  you  see — and  to  show  your  intolerance — 
is  not  going  to  make  it  any  easier.  I  don't  want  to  preach, 
Caryll,  but,  believe  me,  you  are  making  a  mistake,  a  mistake 
you  will  regret  all  your  life.  Think  of  what  your  coming 
means  to  your  people.  Try  and  look  at  it  from  their  point 
of  view.  Don't  alienate  the  affection  they  are  prepared  to 
give  you.  Unhappy  circumstance  obliged  them  to  part  with 
you  when  you  were  a  child — and  don't  forget  that  it  was  for 
your  own  good  you  were  sent  to  England,  not  theirs.  Such 
a  sacrifice  surely  demands  consideration  from  the  one  who 
benefited  by  it.  Try  and  recompense  them  for  that  sacri- 
fice. Try  and  meet  them  halfway,  as  they  have  met  you. 
After  all,  what  more  could  they  do  than  they  have  done? 
You  can't  complain  of  your  welcome.  Your  mother's  happi- 
ness at  your  coming  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment,  and 
your  father — " 

Caryll  wrenched  round  violently,  his  eyes  blazing. 
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"Don't  speak  of  him,"  he  cried.  "My  father — God,  when 
I  think  of  what  I  saw  this  morning — "  And,  as  if  speech 
were  forced  from  him,  he  poured  out  in  rapid,  broken  sen- 
tences the  story  of  the  early  morning  occurrence.  "Beaten 
like  a  dog,"  he  gasped  in  conclusion,  his  voice  shaking  with 
passionate  abhorrence,  "and  blood — blood  all  over  him — " 
He  broke  off  with  a  shudder,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  in  which  only  the  sound  of  his 
heavy  breathing  was  audible.  And,  rolling  between  his 
fingers  the  cigarette  he  had  forgotten  to  light.  Saint  Hubert 
looked  at  him  with  compassion  that  was  mingled  with  per- 
plexity while  he  strove  to  find  some  mode  of  expression  that 
should  neither  offend,  nor,  yet,  seem  to  condemn.  Never 
had  he  found  himself  so  difficultly  placed,  never  had  so 
much  seemed  to  depend  on  his  choice  of  words.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  sheltered  young  existence  Caryll  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  stern  necessities  that  were 
indispensable  to  the  ruling  of  a  turbulent  community  that 
was  outside  civilization,  had  seen  the  execution  of  summary 
justice  that  was  inevitable  in  a  land  where  retribution  is 
swift  and  violence  can  only  be  met  with  violence;  for  the 
first  time  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  natural  law, 
the  ancient  law  that  still  demands  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
life  for  a  life. 

It  had  been  a  brutal  awakening  to  an  aspect  of  life  of 
which,  hitherto,  he  had  known  nothing,  and  Saint  Hubert 
realized  how  great  must  have  been  the  shock  to  his  hyper- 
sensitive and  fastidious  mind. 

Frowning  in  anxious  thought  the  Count  leaned  forward 
in  his  chair,  searching  for  words  that  should  explain  what 
he  knew  to  be  at  once  imperative  and  unavoidable  in  the 
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conditions  that  existed  around  them,  for  words  that  might 
help  Caryll  to  a  better  understanding  of  those  conditions. 

The  cigarette  had  shredded  to  fragments  between  his 
nervous  fingers  before  he  spoke. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,"  he  said  at  last.  "It 
makes  it  possible  to  understand  what  has  been  inexplicable 
to  me  all  day.  It  is — unfortunate  that  you  should  have 
seen  this,"  he  went  on  slowly,  weighing  each  word  with 
careful  deliberation,  "before  you  have  had  time  to  arrive  at 
a  wider  comprehension  of  the  circumstances  that  make 
these  distressing  occurrences  necessary.  On  the  face  of  it,  it 
must  seem  barbarous  and  horrible  to  you.  But  you  only 
saw  the  punishment,  you  cannot  possibly  know  what  pro- 
voked it.  This  is  a  primitive  country,  mon  ami,  where  pas- 
sions run  high  and  license  abounds,  and  there  are  certain 
offenses  that  call  for  drastic  measures  if  any  sort  of  disci- 
pline is  to  be  maintained.  And  remember  that  here  we  are 
outside  convention,  and  beyond  the  laws  that  govern  con- 
ventional society.  Here  it  is  only  the  strong  hand  that  rules. 
Equity  and  justice  have  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  the  justice  your 
father  administers  is  the  justice  that  is  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  people  he  governs. 

"Circumstance  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and  necessity 
compels  him  to  adhere  to  methods  that  have  always  pre- 
vailed and  will  continue  to  prevail  until  civilization  sweeps 
away  ancient  usages  and  clears  a  way  for  modem  thought 
and  improvement — if  improvement  it  is,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh.  And  he  sat  up  abruptly,  jerking  his  waistcoat  down 
with  a  quick,  impatient  gesture.  "The  modern  cry — 
improvement  and  education  for  the  native!     What  good 
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has  it  done  him?"  he  demanded  vehemently.  "What  benefit 
has  accrued  to  him  as  yet  by  so-called  civilization?  Robbed 
of  the  land  that  once  was  his,  taxed  to  provide  what  he  is 
better  without,  exploited  that  money  may  roll  into  the 
pockets  of  those  who  use  him  for  their  own  ends!  Take 
Algeria,  for  instance  .  .  ."  But  as  he  uttered  the  words 
he  checked  himself  suddenly,  and  his  voice  relapsed  into  its 
usual,  quiet  intonations.  "Sorry,  Caryll,"  he  said  with  a 
glance  of  apology,  "I  didn't  mean  to  inflict  my  retrograde 
notions  on  you,  and  I'm  afraid  I've  rather  wandered  from 
the  point.  To  go  back  to  your  own  trouble.  I  know  it  is 
all  strange  for  you,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  get  wrong  ideas 
into  your  head  to  start  with.  You  cannot  approve  of  your 
father's  methods  of  justice — very  well.  But,  remember, 
they  are  the  only  methods  these  people  understand.  He 
does  what  he  does — because  he  must.  He  has  to  enforce 
order,  and  he  follows  a  recognized  rule.  If  he  were  alto- 
gether the  relentless  despot  you  think  him,  he  would  never 
have  survived  until  now  to  rule  the  ben  Hassan.  His  people 
fear  him,  but  they  also  love  him  as  few  chiefs  are  loved. 
Did  you  see  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  camp  today? 
No.  Then  isn't  that  a  proof  of  what  I  was  saying?  If  his 
people  love  him,  why  can't  you?  Believe  me,  Caryll,  he  is 
worthy  of  your  confidence  and  esteem.  How  else  has  he 
kept  your  mother's  love  all  these  years — and  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  she  worships  the  ground  he  walks  on — 
how  else  has  he  retained  my  own  humble  affection?  How 
can  you,  after  only  twenty-four  hours,  know  him  so  much 
better  than  we  do?  How  can  you  judge  him  on  so  slight 
an  acquaintance?  You  told  me  in  Touggourt  that  you 
hated  him,  and  the  reason  for  your  hatred.    What  if  I  prove 
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to  you  that  this  hatred  you  have  nourished  all  your  life  is 
unfounded?  What  if  I  prove  to  you  that  in  condemning 
him  on  insufficient  grounds  you  have  done  him  great  wrong 
and  injustice  .  .  ."  Saint  Hubert  pulled  himself  up  short. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  in  his  earnest  desire  to 
bring  father  and  son  together,  he  had  said  more  than  he 
meant  to  say,  had  been  almost  on  the  point  of  prematurely 
revealing  the  story  he  had  determined  must  sooner  or  later 
be  told. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  embark  on  that  story  now,  and 
already  he  regretted  the  impetuous  words  that  had  escaped 
him. 

With  a  muttered  reference  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
he  made  a  movement  to  rise.  But  a  hand  on  his  arm 
arrested  him. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Uncle  Raoul?  W^hat  are  you — 
hinting  at?" 

Slowly  Saint  Hubert  turned  his  head.  It  was  a  strangely 
pale  face  that  confronted  him,  a  face  from  out  of  which  the 
eyes  that  were  so  like  Diana's  were  staring  with  a  curious 
intentness  that  held  both  suspicion  and  apprehension. 

Mentally  he  cursed  himself  for  his  precipitation,  but 
while  he  hesitated  Caryll's  fingers  were  closing  tighter  on 
his  wrist. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Uncle  Raoul?  What  are  you — 
hinting  at?" 

The  mechanical  repetition  of  the  words,  the  strained 
anxiety  in  the  hoarse  young  voice  made  Saint  Hubert  wish 
passionately  that  it  were  other  than  he  who  must  open 
Caryll's  eyes  to  the  truth  and  cause  him  the  pain  that  must 
come  from  a  shattered  illusion. 
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And  even  when  Caryll  knew,  would  he  be  able  to  entirely 
understand?  The  tragic  history  of  his  little  Spanish  grand- 
mother could  not  fail  to  touch  him.  But,  English  to  the 
backbone,  would  he  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Sheik's 
agony  of  mind  when  he  had  discovered  himself  to  be  an 
alien  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  not  the  true  son  of  the 
old  Arab  chief  whom,  until  he  had  reached  manhood,  he 
had  thought  to  be  his  father?  These  doubts  were  racing 
through  Saint  Hubert's  brain  as  he  disengaged  himself  and 
stood  up,  his  hands  dropping  gently  on  the  younger  man's 
shoulders. 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  I  mean,  now,"  he  said,  "I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  of  it  tonight.  You  will  have  to  wait,  and 
trust  me.  It  is  a  long  story — and  an  old  one — a  story 
that  God  knows  isn't  going  to  be  easy  to  tell,  but  in  justice 
to  your  father  you  will  have  to  hear  it.  It  is  not  your  fault 
that  you  misjudged  him,  you  have  been  left  to  grow  up 
under  a  false  impression  which  he  is  too  chivalrous  himself 
to  correct.  What  he  will  not  say,  I  must.  Your  attitude 
leaves  me  no  other  alternative.  But  you  will  have  to  wait 
for  that  story.  In  the  meantime,  for  your  own  sake,  Caryll, 
I  beg  of  you  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Don't  let  your  natural 
good  sense  be  warped  by  prejudice.  Try  and  meet  him 
tonight  with  an  open  mind.  Try  and  remember  that  there 
are  other  points  of  view  beside  your  own."  For  a  moment 
longer  he  waited,  looking  down  on  the  set,  averted  face,  then 
his  hands  fell  to  his  sides  and  he  moved  quietly  towards 
the  door. 

Very  slowly  Caryll  followed  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  were  standing  outside  the  tent  in  the  white  moonlight 
that  he  spoke. 
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"I'll  try,"  he  said  drearily,  "but  you're  asking  rather  a 
lot  of  me,  Uncle  Raoul.  And  you've  hinted  at  something 
— something  connected  with  the  mystery  that  has  always 
hung  over  our  family.  If  you  have  to  tell  me,  I'd  much 
rather  know  now.  I  hate  mysteries.  But  if  it  is  anything 
against  the  old  man  .  .  ."  he  added,  his  voice  rising 
heatedly,  "I  warn  you  .  .  ." 

"Not  now,"  interrupted  Saint  Hubert,  "leave  it  for 
tonight,  mon  cher.  I  was  a  fool  to  say  what  I  did,  I 
never  meant  to  speak  of  it  so  soon.  I  would  rather  wait 
until  you  know  your  father  better.  You  must  trust  me 
to  tell  you  when  the  right  time  comes.  Until  then,  forget 
it — and  forgive  me  for  preaching." 

Caryll's  mumbled  reply  was  inaudible  and,  in  silence,  they 
walked  on  over  the  loose  ground,  each  conscious  of  a  new 
feeling  of  restraint  that  seemed  to  have  risen  between  them, 
each  wondering  what  was  in  the  other's  mind. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  big  pavilion  when  Saint 
Hubert  stopped  with  a  sudden  exclamation  and  pointed  to 
a  crowd  that  was  collected  some  distance  away  on  the 
further  side  of  the  camp  beyond  the  tribesmen's  tents.  In 
the  moonlight  the  moving  figures,  imperfectly  seen,  took  on 
fantastic  and  unnatural  shapes,  and,  peering  shortsightedly, 
it  was  a  few  moments  before  he  made  out  the  bunch  of 
camels  and  horsemen  that  formed  the  attraction  around 
which  the  clustered  Arabs  were  pressing. 

"Looks  like  a  caravan  coming  in,  or  starting,"  he  said  at 
length.  "What  do  you  make  of  it,  Caryll?  Your  eyes  are 
sharper  than  mine.  Whichever  it  is  they  are  uncommonly 
silent  about  it." 

Smothering  the  "thank  heaven  for  small  mercies"  that 
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almost  escaped  him,  Caryll  glanced  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

"Starting,  I  should  say,"  he  replied  indifferently,  "any- 
how, they  are  moving  off." 

i  His  complete  disinterest  and  total  lack  of  curiosity  in 
what,  after  all,  was  an  event  of  some  moment  in  the  desert, 
brought  a  faint  smile  to  Saint  Hubert's  lips,  but  he  made 
no  comment. 

"Passers-by,  calling  in  for  water,  probably,"  he  observed, 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  companion,  as  he  turned  away. 
Dinner  was  waiting  when  they  reached  the  big  tent,  but 
Diana  had  not  yet  appeared  and  the  Sheik  was  engrossed 
in  correspondence  at  a  little  writing  table  placed  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  room. 

He  glanced  up  as  they  came  in  and  motioned  Saint 
Hubert  to  his  side. 

And,  left  to  his  own  devices,  Caryll  sought  a  distant 
seat  where  he  was  joined  by  one  of  the  sloughis  that  had 
attached  itself  to  him  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival. 
Passionately  fond  of  animals,  he  responded  to  the  friendly 
beast's  advances  and  fondled  the  sleek  head  lying  across 
his  knees  while  he  set  himself  to  study  the  face  of  the  man 
Saint  Hubert  had  defended  so  vigorously.  A  singularly 
determined  face,  full  of  purpose  and  power,  a  face  that 
arrested  and  yet  baffled  by  its  very  inscrutability. 

And  Caryll  was  baffled  now  as  he  looked  at  it.  Within 
a  few  short  hours  he  had  seen  its  expression  change  from 
utmost  ferocity  to  utmost  gentleness,  and  he  wondered,  with 
a  feeling  of  perplexity,  what  was  the  true  nature  of  the 
father  of  whom  he  knew  so  little,  of  whom  he  was  to  know 
more  "when  the  right  time  came."    The  remembrance  of 
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Saint  Hubert's  promised  revelations  sent  a  cold  shiver  of 
dread  through  him.  Was  that  story — that  old  story  to 
which  he  must  listen — going  to  lighten  or  deepen  the  dark 
shadow  that  had  hung  over  him  since  childhood?  Would 
knowledge  mean  the  shattering  of  all  the  early  beliefs  and 
ideals  on  which  he  had  pinned  his  faith?  He  colored  hotly, 
cursing  himself.  How  could  such  a  thing  be  distantly 
possible?  That  the  thought  should  have  even  entered  his 
mind  seemed  a  disloyalty,  a  foul  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  dead.  Yet  something  there  must  be,  or  Saint 
Hubert  would  never  have  spoken  as  he  had. 

His  confidence  seemed  all  at  once  to  desert  him.  It 
was  as  if  the  firm  ground,  on  which  he  had  rested  for  so 
many  years,  had  been  suddenly  cut  from  under  his  feet, 
leaving  him  to  face  a  yawning  abyss  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  it  all?  What  more  of 
trouble  and  disappointment  was  waiting  for  him  in  this 
land  that  seemed  to  have  taken  away  all  his  peace  of  mind. 
Would  life  ever  be  the  same  again?  He  turned  from  the 
thought  with  almost  a  feeUng  of  fear. 

But  his  eyes  still  lingered  on  his  father's  face.  And, 
again,  he  was  puzzled  with  the  unrecognized  resemblance 
that  had  haunted  him  since  the  previous  afternoon,  an 
illusive  likeness  that  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  complete, 
but  which  was  sufficiently  striking  to  make  him  rack  his 
brains  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  remember  where  he  had  seen 
a  similar  face. 

Was  it  in  Algeria  or  at  home,  was  it  a  face  seen  recently 
or  years  before? 

The  problem  was  still  unsolved  when  he  saw  the  two  men 
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rise  suddenly,  and,  pushing  the  sloughi  away,  he  turned  to 
meet  his  mother. 

All  signs  of  tears  were  gone  from  Diana's  face  and, 
smiling  and  composed,  she  stood  for  a  moment  a  radiant 
vision  in  softest,  clinging  white  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  black  and  silver  curtains. 

Then  with  a  little  gesture  of  mock  contrition  she  came 
forward. 

"Are  you  all  quite  famished?"  she  said,  gaily.  "I'm  too 
late  even  to  apologize,  so  I  shan't  say  any  more  about  it. 
But  I  tremble  to  think  what  the  soup  will  be  like." 

"Boiling,  probably." 

"Excellent,  as  it  always  is." 

The  Sheik  and  Saint  Hubert  spoke  simultaneously,  and 
as  the  former  went  to  the  door  to  clap  his  hands  to  sum- 
mon the  servants,  the  latter  sat  down  beside  his  hostess 
and  turned  to  her  with  his  customary  pleasant  smile. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  about  the  soup,  Diane.  I  don't  think 
any  emergency  would  disturb  my  old  friend  Benalia's 
equanimity.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  this  morning — 
marvelous  man,  he  never  seems  to  grow  any  older.  He  tells 
me  he  has  acquired  a  new  wife — the  hardened  old  reprobate 
— and  invented  a  new  sauce  for  cous-cous.  It  was  the  sauce 
that  seemed  to  interest  him  the  more  particularly." 

"It  would  do,"  observed  the  Sheik  dryly,  as  he  took  his 
place.  "Benalia's  wives  exist  only  to  taste  his  concoctions. 
If  they  survive  we  get  a  new  dish.  Usually  they  succumb. 
I  devoutly  hope  that  the  latest  acquisition  has  sampled 
the  new  sauce,  if  we  are  to  have  it  tonight." 

Diana  shook  her  head  at  him  reprovingly. 

"Don't  listen  to  him,  Caryll,"  she  smiled.    "It  isn't  really 
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as  bad  as  it  sounds,  though  I  must  admit  that  our  old  cook's 
matrimonial  affairs  are  generally  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  And  I  vetoed  the  cous-cous  when  he  suggested  it 
this  morning.  I  expect  you  had  quite  enough  of  it  coming 
down  here,  didn't  you?" 

The  question  that  seemed  to  bring  him  directly  into  the 
center  of  attention  sent  the  quick  color  flaming  into  Caryll's 
sensitive  face. 

"It's  rather  an — an  acquired  taste,  isn't  it?"  he  faltered 
somewhat  diffidently. 

Saint  Hubert  eyed  the  embarrassed  boy  quizzically  across 
the  table. 

"It's  no  good,  Caryll,"  he  laughed.  "You'll  have  to  own 
up  and  admit  that  you've  never  yet  made  the  experiment. 
Caryll's  attitude  towards  the  cous-cous,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  the  others,  "reminds  me  of  two  charming  Ameri- 
can women  I  met  a  few  years  ago  in  Biskra.  They  had  just 
come  back  from  a  short  trip  into  the  desert  and  were  bub- 
bling over  with  enthusiasm  for  everything — except  the  cous- 
cous. It  appears  that  the  cook  who  went  with  them  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  his  own  national  dish,  and  regularly 
every  evening  presented  them  with  a  heaped-up  platter. 
And  as  regularly  every  evening,  rather  than  hurt  his  feelings 
by  leaving  it  untouched,  they  buried  their  portions  in  the 
sand  under  the  tent.  They  told  me  they  went  through 
agonies  of  mind  each  morning  when  camp  was  struck  lest 
the  horrid  remains  should  be  exhumed  before  the  accusing 
eyes  of  the  cook,  and  their  prestige  go  forever." 

The  main  attention  thus  diverted  from  himself,  Caryll 
was  able  to  join  in  the  laugh  that  followed,  and  as  the  con- 
versation became  general  he  found  himself  gradually  grow- 
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ing  more  at  ease  and  less  rigidly  self-conscious  than  he  had 
been  since  his  arrival. 

Reserved  still,  and  uncommunicative  by  nature,  he  did 
not  add  much  to  the  ready  flow  of  talk  the  others  main- 
tained so  easily,  but  a  remark  addressed  to  him  ceased  to 
make  him  flush  and  stammer  and  his  attitude  became, 
momentarily,  less  antagonistic  and  uncompromising. 

Much  of  what  was  said  was  outside  his  knowledge,  and  he 
had  time  to  look  about  him  and  notice  details  that,  self- 
absorbed,  he  had  not  troubled  to  observe  before. 

With  a  growing  feeling  of  wonder  he  found  himself 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  his  surroundings. 
Barbaric  as  were  the  appointments  of  the  tent,  and  bizarre 
though  they  seemed  to  him,  he  could  not  but  admit  that 
the  costly  furnishings  were  harmonious  in  their  appearance 
and  tasteful  in  their  arrangement.  And,  looking  more 
attentively,  he  saw  many  little  touches  and  devices  that  bore 
evidence  of  a  woman's  hand. 

Strange  home  for  an  Englishwoman — and  strange  woman 
to  find  happiness  and  contentment  in  such  an  environment! 

He  glanced  at  her  covertly.  Then,  sure  that  he  was  un- 
observed, looked  closer.  Looked  until  there  came  to  him 
the  first  faint  stirrings  of  something  he  thought  was  merely 
admiration  but  which  changed  swiftly  into  a  deeper,  warmer 
feeling  that  set  his  heart  beating  oddly. 

How  young  she  seemed — ^how  absurdly  young  to  be  his 
mother!  He  could  hardly  realize  yet  that  she  was  his 
mother.  He  had  pictured  her  so  differently.  He  had  never 
imagined  anything  like  the  reality,  bad  never  imagined  that 
she  would  be  so  beautiful.    So  beautiful  and  so  sweet. 

His  mother!    The  term  that  before  had  been  only  a  form 
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of  words  became  suddenly  invested  with  new  and  wonderful 
meaning  that  brought  an  unexpected  and  wholly  discon- 
certing lump  into  his  throat. 

Swept  into  a  vortex  of  new  emotion  he  tried  to  choke  it 
down,  struggling  to  preserve  his  composure  but  unable  to 
tear  his  eyes  from  the  lovely  face  that  now  seemed  a  thou- 
sand times  more  beautiful,  more  dear.  And,  as  if  drawn 
by  his  intent  gaze,  his  mother  turned  her  head  and  smiled 
at  him,  and  for  a  second  he  saw  her  through  a  blur  of  tears. 
Furious  with  himself  he  winked  them  back,  and,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  men,  Diana  made  no  sign  of  having  seen  them. 
Only,  as  if  by  accident,  her  hand  touched  his. 

And  the  quick  pressure  of  her  soft,  warm  fingers  gave  him 
a  strange  thrill  he  had  never  known  before,  and,  surrender- 
ing unreservedly  to  the  call  of  nature,  his  whole  heart  went 
out  to  her  in  a  rush  of  fervent  gratitude  and  love.  But,  hot 
with  discomfort  lest  the  others  also  should  have  witnessed 
his  weakness,  he  shot  a  furtive  glance  at  the  Sheik  and 
Saint  Hubert  and  breathed  more  freely  when  he  saw  that, 
immersed  in  conversation,  the  little  incident  had  escaped 
them. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  train  of  new  thought  that  had  just  opened 
to  him. 

Dinner  was  almost  over. 

The  silently  moving  Arab  servants  had  withdrawn  and 
only  Gaston  remained,  serving  the  coffee  that  had  been 
prepared  over  a  brazier  outside  the  tent. 

There  had  come  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 

It  was  the  Sheik's  voice  breaking  in  on  the  silence  that 
roused  Caryll  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
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"Do  you  go  north  or  south  when  you  leave  us,  Raoul,  or 
are  you  going  straight  back  to  France?" 

A  moment  or  two  elapsed  before  Saint  Hubert  answered. 
His  gaze  fixed  dreamily  on  the  plate  in  front  of  him,  he 
went  on  arranging  and  rearranging  a  little  pile  of  date 
stones  with  the  point  of  his  silver  fruit  knife. 

"I  am  not  going  back  to  France,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  am 
going  to  Morocco." 

There  was  a  curious  deliberation  in  his  reply,  an  almost 
sinister  inflection  in  his  voice  that  brought  the  Sheik's  eyes 
quickly  to  his  face. 

"With  any  definite  object?"  he  asked. 

Saint  Hubert  looked  up  slowly  and  nodded.  "With  a 
very  definite  object,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  am  going  to  find 
Rene  de  Chailles'  murderer." 

The  little  gasp  that  came  from  Diana  was  drowned  in  the 
Sheik's  deep-toned  exclamation. 

"De  Chailles'  murderer,"  he  echoed  incredulously.  "5o« 
dieu,  I  thought  you  had  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  him. 
It  is  years  since  you  have  spoken  of  it,  and  ten  years  at  least 
since  the  Government  circulated  a  report  that  he  was  dead." 

"I  know,"  replied  Saint  Hubert,  "but  I  was  never  quite 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  that  report  of  his  death  was 
correct.  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  the  authorities  were 
lax  in  any  way  or  that  they  did  not  employ  every  means 
within  their  power  to  track  him  down.  But  to  me  the  evi- 
dence was  inconclusive — and  the  body  was  never  produced. 
Personally,  I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  still 
alive,  that  some  day  he  would  be  traced  and  brought  to 
justice.  To  that  end  I  continued  my  own  investigations 
long  after  the  Government  gave  up  the  search  as  hopeless. 
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I  have  had  agents  working  for  me  all  over  Algeria.  But 
nothing  came  of  it,  and  I  had  almost  begun  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  worth  while  going  on  when,  last  year,  I 
received  certain  information  that  spurred  me  to  fresh  en- 
deavor. I  got  word  from  one  of  my  agents  that  the  man, 
or  someone  very  nearly  resembling  him,  had  been  seen  in 
Morocco — he  was  a  Moor  you  will  remember — though  it 
was  thought  he  was  heading  for  the  south  again.  It  was  a 
very  slight  clue,  of  course,  but  something  definite  at  last, 
and  I  determined  to  follow  it  up.  Curiously  enough,  within 
the  same  week  I  was  approached  in  Paris  by  the  legal 
representative  of  the  De  Chailles  family.  At  the  time  of 
the  tragedy,  as  you  know,  Ahmed,  Rene  de  Chailles  had  a 
child,  a  baby  girl  about  two  years  old.  When  he  was 
murdered  the  child  and  her  mother  disappeared  at  the  same 
time  as  the  murderer.  They  have  never  been  heard  of  since, 
and  their  fate  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  But  it  has  become 
necessary  now  to  prove  whether  that  child  is  alive  or  dead, 
for  by  a  series  of  rather  startling  deaths  in  the  De  Chailles 
family  this  girl,  if  she  is  alive,  has  fallen  heiress  to  con- 
siderable wealth  and  property.  There  are  other  claimants 
to  the  inheritance,  distant  relatives  who  are  very  naturally 
trying  to  make  good  their  own  rights,  but  the  courts  refuse 
to  move  until  they  receive  positive  information  that  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  as  represented  by  Rene's 
daughter,  has  died  out.  So,  at  the  moment,  the  litigation 
rests  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile,  I  continue  my  search  with 
a  twofold  object — to  hunt  down  the  murderer  of  my  poor 
friend,  and  to  find  his  child,  or  prove  her  death." 

There  was  a  little  pause  when  he  stopped  speaking. 

His  quiet,  almost  casual  tone  and  manner  did  not  suggest 
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the  relentless  avenger  of  blood.  And  of  the  three  who  sat 
listening  to  him,  only  the  Sheik  knew  of  the  grim  purpose  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
courage  and  determination  with  which  he  had  pursued  his 
investigations.  To  Caryll  the  story,  and  the  fresh  aspect  it 
gave  to  the  character  of  the  man  he  thought  he  knew  per- 
fectly, was  a  revelation  that  left  him  staring  wide-eyed  and 
open-mouthed  with  astonishment;  unable,  all  at  once,  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  what  he  had  heard,  but  alive 
to  the  fact  that  it  threw  a  new  light  on  much  that  had 
intrigued  him  during  their  stay  in  Touggourt. 

It  was  Diana  who  spoke  first,  her  smooth  forehead 
wrinkling  with  perplexity. 

"But  when  did  this  terrible  thing  happen?  Why  have  I 
never  heard  of  it  before?  You  knew,  Ahmed.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me?" 

The  Sheik  shrugged  slightly  without  looking  up  from  the 
cigarette  he  was  lighting. 

"You  could  have  done  nothing,  ma  mie.  Why  sadden  you 
unnecessarily?"  he  replied  coolly.  Knowing  him  as  she  did, 
she  guessed  that  something  lay  hidden  behind  the  evasive 
answer,  and  her  eyes  lingered  for  a  moment  on  his  in- 
scrutable face  before  she  turned  again  to  Saint  Hubert. 

"Who  was  Monsieur  de  Chailles,  and  why  was  he 
murdered?" 

Saint  Hubert  shook  his  head. 

"If  I  could  answer  that  last  question  it  might  have  made 
my  search  easier,"  he  said  with  a  quick  sigh,  "but  the  real 
reason  for  the  crime  has  never  transpired.  The  only  sug- 
gestion I  ever  received,  that  seems  in  the  least  degree  pos- 
sible, came  to  me  from  a  camel  driver  who  was  attached 
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to  the  expedition  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  and  who  was 
the  sole  survivor  left  alive  to  tell  the  story  of  the  massacre 
that  wiped  out  De  Chailles'  party.  Badly  wounded  himself, 
he  died  of  his  injuries  some  weeks  afterwards  in  the  little 
military  hospital  at  El-Oued.  It  was  there  I  saw  him  and 
learned  what  little  I  know  myself  of  the  whole  sad  business. 
But  it  will  make  my  story  easier  to  understand  if  I  tell  the 
facts  in  order  of  sequence. 

"Rene  de  Chailles  was  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Chailles,  whose  property 
adjoined  our  own  in  Dauphigny,  and  whose  family  is 
accounted  one  of  the  oldest  in  France.  Always  a  visionary 
and  a  dreamer,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
charming,  most  lovable  men  I  have  ever  met — and  one  of 
the  most  obstinate.  His  portion  as  a  younger  son  was  not 
great,  but,  perfectly  content  with  his  slender  means,  he 
devoted  his  life  to  scientific  research  that  gave  him  a 
world-wide  reputation,  though  it  did  not  bring  him  much 
material  gain.  But  the  sale  of  his  books  helped  somewhat 
towards  the  cost  of  his  expeditions.  From  the  first  Algeria 
attracted  him  and  he  used  to  vanish  into  the  desert  for 
months,  sometimes  years,  at  a  time.  Money  being  a  con- 
sideration, his  expeditions  were  carried  out  with  Spartan- 
like simplicity,  and  his  entourage  was  always  of  the  smallest. 
He  was  very  sympathetic  and  popular  with  the  Arabs  and 
his  personal  servants  were  devoted  to  him.  Wedded  to  his 
work  and  painfully  shy  with  women,  we  thought  him  to  be  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  but  when  he  was  about  forty  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  very  beautiful  girl,  some  twenty  years  his 
junior,  and  married  her.  Despite  the  disparity  in  age,  it 
was  a  marriage  of  affection  on  both  sides,  for  she  was  as 
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penniless  as  he,  and  as  charming.  She  made  light  of  his 
poverty,  she  was  thrilled  with  excitement  at  the  thought  of 
sharing  his  wild  and  roving  life.  The  desert  presented  no 
terrors  to  her  so  long  as  she  might  be  with  him. 

"I  saw  them  when  they  started  off  on  the  long  honeymoon 
that  lasted  until  he  was  murdered,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
so  ideally  happy  a  couple.  I  saw  them  again  the  following 
year  at  Biskra,  just  after  the  birth  of  the  little  daughter 
whose  coming  made  their  happiness  complete,  and  they  were 
still  wrapped  up  in  each  other.  It  was  while  visiting  them 
there  that  I  heard  first  of  the  new  personal  servant  Rene 
had  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  a  devoted  attendant  who 
had  recently  died,  after  years  of  faithful  service.  Un- 
fortunately I  never  saw  the  man — he  had  been  sent  south 
to  organize  the  caravan  for  their  forthcoming  trip — or  my 
subsequent  search  for  him  might  not  have  lasted  so  long. 

"But  Rene,  enthusiast  that  he  was,  was  loud  in  his  praises. 
Unpractical  in  many  ways,  and  somewhat  given  to  hasty 
likes  and  dislikes,  my  poor  friend  set  very  little  value  on 
references,  and  preferred  to  trust,  in  all  matters,  to  his  own 
judgment.  His  precipitate  engagement  of  the  new  servant 
was  a  case  in  point.  The  man  had  drifted  into  Biskra, 
from  God  knows  where,  -with  no  credentials  and  with  no 
friends  who  could  vouch  for  him.  But  he  had  a  plausible 
tongue,  and  he  won  De  Chailles'  confidence  by  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  avowing  a  deep 
interest  in  Rene's  own  particular  work. 

"I  own  I  listened  to  Rene's  eulogiums  with  misgivings. 
And  I  found  that  many  in  Biskra,  both  Arabs  and  French- 
men, had  tried  to  make  him  see  the  necessity  of  procuring 
some  kind  of  information  regarding  the  man  in  whom  he 
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proposed  to  place  so  great  a  trust.  But  no  one  could  dis- 
suade him  or  influence  him  in  any  way.  I  made  my  own 
protest,  and  made  it  pretty  strongly,  but  Rene  was  infatu- 
ated with  the  fellow  and  grew  quite  heated  in  his  defense. 
He  declared  that  in  Ghabah,  the  Moor,  he  had  at  last  found 
the  ideal  servant,  the  prince  of  caravan  leaders;  that  it 
was  only  jealousy  for  a  stranger  that  prompted  the  objec- 
tions to  him,  and  that  he,  Rene,  was  perfectly  satisfied  and 
preferred  to  trust  to  his  own  opinion.  Of  course,  as  he  took 
up  that  attitude,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 

"They  left  Biskra  as  soon  as  Madame  de  Chailles  was 
strong  enough  to  travel. 

"I  never  saw  them  again.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  years,  I  had  one  or  two  letters  from  Rene  full  of  his  love 
for  his  wife  and  child,  who  seemed  to  thrive  marvelously 
in  the  desert,  and  full  of  hopes  for  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition. And  always  he  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  para- 
gon, Ghabah.  Never  had  there  been  so  devoted  a  servant, 
never  had  he  received  such  intelligent  assistance  in  the 
work  that  lay  so  near  to  his  heart.  The  result  of  his  blind 
confidence  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  camel  driver 
in  the  hospital  at  El-Oued.  Knowing  of  my  friendship  with 
De  Chailles,  the  authorities  telegraphed  to  me  in  France 
as  soon  as  they  learned  of  the  tragedy,  and  I  started  off 
at  once  for  El-Oued  to  glean  what  I  could  from  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  party. 

"The  poor  fellow  was  in  a  terrible  state.  That  he  lived 
as  long  as  he  did,  that  he  had  strength  left  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  for  several  days  and  nights  before  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  passing  caravan,  only  serves  to  prove  how  tenacious 
life  is  in  these  desert  men. 
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"He  seemed  to  have  determined  not  to  die  before  reveal- 
ing all  he  knew  and  satisfying  himself  that  justice  would  be 
done. 

"His  story  he  told  me  in  detachments,  as  and  when  his 
strength  allowed,  but  his  mind  was  clear  and,  though  he 
often  repeated  himself,  he  never  deviated  from  one  single 
point,  never  contradicted  a  statement  once  made. 

"He  gave  his  story  on  oath,  and  his  desire  for  vengeance 
was  more  on  account  of  the  love  he  bore  his  dead  master 
than  from  his  own  sense  of  personal  injury. 

"He  was  a  fairly  new  acquisition  to  De  Chailles'  entourage, 
as,  indeed,  were  all  the  men  who  went  with  him  on  that  last 
fatal  trip.  It  appears  that  Ghabah,  whOe  exercising  a  most 
extraordinary  influence  over  De  Chailles,  was  extremely 
unpopular  with  his  fellow  servants,  who  both  hated  and 
feared  him  for  practises  that  were  abhorrent  to  them  and 
of  which  his  master  was  ignorant.  Cruel  and  vindictive 
by  nature,  amongst  other  unpleasant  attributes  he  was 
credited  with  having  the  *e\dl  eye.'  Sinister  in  appear- 
ance and  diabolically  clever  in  his  secret  workings,  he  seems 
to  have  deliberately  set  himself  to  win  De  Chailles'  com- 
plete confidence  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  detach  from  him 
all  his  old  followers  who  might  have  interfered  with  his 
own  schemes.  His  machinations  appear  to  have  succeeded 
without  De  Chailles  having  the  least  inkling  of  the  plans 
that  were  to  lead  to  his  ultimate  destruction. 

"Overawed  by  the  Moor,  and  fearful  of  his  supposed  evil 
powers,  one  by  one  the  old  followers  fell  away  and  strangers 
took  their  places.  The  camel  driver  himself  had  been  with 
them  only  six  months,  but  in  that  short  time  he  had  come 
to  love  De  Chailles  and  his  wife,  and  he  worshiped  the  little 
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girl  who,  for  some  reason,  had  grown  attached  to  him.  But 
still  Rene  persisted  in  his  blind  confidence.  Though  openly 
lamenting  the  desertion  of  his  old  servants,  he  never  appears 
to  have  connected  their  going  with  the  man  he  trusted  so 
implicitly.  And  no  one  dared  to  tell  him  the  truth,  no  one 
dared  to  hint  anything  which  might  implicate  the  favorite. 
Secure  in  his  sinister  reputation,  the  Moor  remained  unsus- 
pected. But  it  was  known  that  Madame  de  Chailles  did  not 
share  her  husband's  sentiments;  it  was  known  that  she,  too, 
hated  and  feared  him.  And  so  great  was  his  influence  that 
even  her  remonstrances  failed  to  shake  De  Chailles'  faith, 
and  he  seems  to  have  seen  in  his  wife's  distrust  merely  a 
woman's  caprice  and  to  have  treated  it  as  such.  It  was 
whispered  in  the  camp  that  this  divergence  of  opinion 
formed  their  only  point  of  disagreement  and  that  Madame 
often  wept  over  it  in  secret. 

"The  end  came  with  cataclysmic  suddenness.  The  entour- 
age, not  very  large  to  start  with,  had,  as  the  result  of 
several  dismissals,  become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  only  a 
handful  remained — two  or  three  personal  servants  and  six 
or  seven  camel  drivers. 

"On  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  the  Moor,  alleging  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  men,  collected  all  the  rifles  belong- 
ing to  the  camp  and  took  them  away  to  his  own  tent  on  the 
pretext  of  overhauling  them.  Things  had  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him,  and  the  men  gave 
up  their  guns — unwillingly  perhaps,  but  gave  them. 

"That  night  the  camel  driver  who  told  me  the  story  had 
raging  toothache,  so  he  left  the  camp  fire  round  which  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  sitting  and  went  and  lay  down  at  the 
back  of  De  Chailles'  tent,  where  he  always  slept,  and  tried 
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to  sleep  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  his  pain.  But  sleep  would 
not  come  to  him.  And,  placed  as  he  was,  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  hear  and  see  all  that  followed.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  Moor  came  to  the  tent  and  held  a  long  conference  with 
his  master.  And  after  he  was  gone  the  camel  driver,  for 
the  first  time,  heard  sounds  of  dispute  between  De  Chailles 
and  his  wife,  who  sobbed  bitterly  while  she  seemed  to  be 
urging  her  husband  to  some  course  to  which  he  refused  his 
consent.  Then  came  silence,  and  the  camel  driver  said  he 
thought  he  must  have  dozed  for  a  little  while.  At  any  rate 
there  was  an  interval  during  which  nothing  happened. 

"Then,  all  at  once,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a 
deep  groan,  and  then  a  smothered  shriek  that  sent  him  onto 
his  feet,  sweating  with  terror.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated 
for  a  few  moments,  too  frightened  to  move  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  At  last  love  for  his  master  and  mistress  con- 
quered his  fear,  and,  slitting  the  canvas  wall  of  the  tent 
with  his  knife,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  room.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  on  his  face  when  he  told  me  what  he 
saw.  De  Chailles  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  rug,  stone 
dead,  with  a  knife  thrust  through  his  heart;  Madame  de 
Chailles,  dead  too,  or  fainting,  lay  across  her  husband's 
body,  her  face  hidden  in  his  blood-soaked  breast;  while  the 
child,  evidently  just  aroused  from  sleep,  was  crouched  be- 
side them  with  her  tiny  hands  twined  in  her  mother's  long, 
dark  hair,  calling  to  them  and  laughing,  my  God,  at  what 
she  probably  thought,  in  her  baby  mind,  was  a  jest  arranged 
for  her  amusement! 

"Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  sight  of  the  child  that  spurred 
the  camel  driver  into  activity.  He  rushed  out  of  the  tent, 
with  only  his  knife  as  a  weapon,  to  witness  the  final  act  of 
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the  drama  that  eventually  cost  him  his  own  life.  Too  late 
to  warn  the  others,  for  the  Moor,  a  revolver  in  each  hand, 
was  before  him.  The  light  of  the  fire  made  the  murderer's 
aim  easy,  and,  a  brilliant  marksman,  he  shot  them  down, 
unarmed  and  defenseless  as  they  were,  like  sheep. 

"The  horror  of  this  ruthless  massacre  seems  to  have 
turned  the  camel  driver  berserk.  With  no  thought  of  his 
own  peril,  with  no  hope  of  escaping  his  comrades'  fate,  he 
sprang  at  the  Moor,  yelling  like  a  madman,  until  he,  too, 
fell,  literally  riddled  with  bullets. 

"It  was  dawn  when  he  recovered  consciousness.  All 
around  him  was  death,  and  a  silence  that  was  terrifying. 

"Bathed  in  blood  and  faint  with  exhaustion,  he  managed 
to  hack  some  strips  from  the  dead  men's  clothing  and 
bandage  what  seemed  to  be  the  worst  of  his  wounds,  and 
then  made  his  way  painfully  back  to  the  tent.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  enter. 
Nerving  himself  at  last,  he  struggled  in.  De  Chailles  still 
lay  where  he  had  fallen,  his  sightless  eyes  wide  open  and 
staring — only  the  knife  was  wrenched  from  his  breast, 
leaving  a  big,  gaping  wound  that  was  already  black  with 
flies.  But  of  Madame  de  Chailles  and  the  child  there  was 
no  sign.  They  had  vanished  in  the  night  with  the  murderer. 
Gone,  too,  were  the  camels,  as  he  discovered  later,  and  with 
them  certain  of  the  more  valuable  equipments  of  the  camp. 

"All  that  day  he  lay  in  the  tent  with  the  dead  man  for 
company,  waiting  for  the  night,  fearing  the  effects  of  the 
hot  sun  in  his  weakened  condition  and  dreading  the  vultures 
that  were  already  busy  at  their  horrible  work  round  the 
gray  ashes  of  the  camp  fire.  But  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
when  the  foul  birds  of  prey  were  at  last  too  gorged  to  move, 
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he  staggered  out  into  the  moonlit  desert  and  began  that 
wonderful  and  heroic  journey  of  which  he  afterwards  re- 
member^ nothing  but  intolerable  thirst,  intolerable  pain, 
intolerable  weariness. 

"As  I  have  already  told  you,  he  was  eventually  picked  up 
by  a  passing  caravan  and  brought  into  El-Oued.  He  died, 
happy  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  tell  his  tale,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  his  sworn  vengeance  was  to  be 
carried  on,  though  he  himself  could  not  live  to  take  part 
in  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence  after  Saint  Hubert 
brought  his  tragic  story  to  a  close. 

Overcome  himself  by  the  painful  thoughts  induced  by  the 
recital  which  his  own  eloquence  had  made  so  vividly  real- 
istic he  tried  to  light  a  cigarette,  but  his  shaking  fingers 
could  hardly  hold  the  match,  and,  throwing  it  away,  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  fixedly  at  the  table  across 
which  Caryll  was  staring  at  him  with  incredulous  horror. 
While  white  to  the  lips,  Diana  sat  rigid,  her  pale  mouth 
set,  her  wide  eyes  misty  with  tears.  Only  the  Sheik  ap- 
peared to  be  unmoved,  partly  because  he  had  heard  the 
harrowing  tale  before,  partly  because  he  rarely  allowed 
himself  to  give  visible  expression  to  his  feelings  under  such 
circumstances. 

But  even  his  face  was  a  shade  sterner,  his  deep  voice 
deeper  than  usual,  when,  at  last,  he  spoke. 

"But  the  motive  for  the  crime,"  he  said,  slowly.  "De 
Chailles  was  too  notoriously  poor  to  be  killed  for  his  money, 
his  possessions  too  few  and  too  inconsiderable  to  make 
such  a  desperate  venture  worth  the  murderer's  while.  The 
Moor  must  have  had  some  other  and  stronger  desire  than 
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mere  petty  plunder.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  possible 
solution  left — he  wanted  the  woman." 

Saint  Hubert's  lips  tightened. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  assented  heavily.  "Such,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  camel  driver's  opinion.  He  had,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  seen  Ghabah  looking  at  Madame  de  Chailles 
rather  peculiarly,  but  he  had  never  dared  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing  even  to  his  fellows.  God  grant  she  died  soon,  poor 
thing,"  he  added,  shuddering. 

"God  grant  it,"  murmured  the  Sheik.  "He  is  sometimes 
more  merciful  than  man."  And  for  once  his  iron  will  failed 
him,  his  usually  even  voice  sounding  curiously  husky  and 
constrained  while  a  look  of  unutterable  sadness  crept  into 
the  fierce,  dark  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  his  wife's  face. 

Was  the  same  thought  passing  through  her  mind,  he 
wondered,  with  a  stab  of  intolerable  agony.  Had  the  inter- 
vening years  rolled  back  for  her  also  to  the  time  when,  in 
this  very  tent,  she,  too,  had  lain  at  the  feet  of  a  merciless 
captor,  weeping  and  moaning  and  praying  for  death?  Did 
she  realize  now  why  he  had  never  told  her  the  terrible  story 
of  Madame  de  Chailles? 

The  undying  remorse  that  had  gone  with  him  through 
all  the  subsequent  years  of  happiness  had  never  seemed  so 
poignant  as  at  this  moment,  and  his  strong  hand  clenched 
convulsively  with  the  bitter  pain  of  recollection. 

But  there  was  no  shadow  of  sorrowful  memory  in  Diana's 
tear-filled  eyes,  no  thought  of  self  in  the  pitiful  cry  that 
burst  from  her.  "But  if  she  should  still  be  living,  oh,  Raoul 
— if  she  should  still  be  alive!" 

Saint  Hubert  made  a  sudden  gesture  of  repulsion. 

"I  pray  God  she  is  not,"  he  said,  quickly.    "I  pray  God 
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that  when  He  gives  this  man  into  my  hand  I  may  find  with 
him  only  the  child — the  child  who  is  Comtesse  de  Chailles," 
he  added,  with  a  queer  break  in  his  voice. 

"But  a  woman  now,  surely,  your  Comtesse  de  Chailles?" 
suggested  the  Sheik,  recovering  himself  with  an  effort. 
"Are  you  forgetting  how  many  years  it  is  since  her  father 
was  killed?" 

Saint  Hubert  smiled  half  sadly. 

"A  woman,  indeed,  or  nearly  so,"  he  answered.  "She 
must  be  about  seventeen — if  she  is  alive.  I  always  forget 
that.  I  can  only  think  of  the  charming  little  baby  I  saw  in 
Biskra." 

"Poor  baby — poor  mother,"  whispered  Diana.  "It  would 
have  been  far,  far  better  if  they  had  died  then,  while  they 
were  happy." 

"A  thousand  times  better,"  said  Saint  Hubert  swiftly, 
"but  who  could  have  imagined  then  what  was  in  store  for 
them?  Who  could  have  guessed  what  the  future  held  for 
that  little,  dark-eyed  baby?" 

The  Sheik  turned  to  him  suddenly,  a  rather  curious  look 
on  his  face.  "Suppose  your  search  is  rewarded — suppose 
you  find  this  girl,"  he  said,  with  marked  deliberation,  "do 
you  still  hope — considering  what  her  life  has  probably  been 
— to  be  able  to  take  her  back  to  France,  to  restore  her  to  her 
inheritance?" 

Saint  Hubert  shrugged  rather  hopelessly,  and  slowly 
shook  his  head. 

"God  knows,"  he  answered,  sighing.  "I  try  not  to  think 
of  that.  Sufficient  unto  the  day — I  can  only  go  on  with 
my  search,  and  pray  that  the  All-Merciful  Father  has  seen 
fit  to  protect  her  from — from  what  is  almost  inevitable,"  he 
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added,  his  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper.  And,  leaning  his  arm 
on  the  table,  he  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 

And  again  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  a  silence  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  all  were  centered  on  the  moving  tale 
to  which  they  had  listened  with  varied  feelings  and 
emotions. 

Throughout  the  telling  of  the  story,  Caryll's  eyes  had 
never  once  left  Saint  Hubert's  face.  His  fastidious  mind 
revolting  from  the  sordid  horror  of  the  desert  tragedy,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  vague  feeling  of  shock.  Morally  healthy 
he  had  never  cared  to  speculate  on  the  primitive  passions 
that  move  mankind  to  deeds  of  violence  and  shame.  That 
such  things  happened,  he  knew,  but  he  had  never  allowed 
himself  to  dwell  on  them,  and,  until  tonight,  they  had  only 
seemed  remote  possibilities  that  were  very  far  from  his  own 
well  ordered  and  prosaic  life. 

Tonight  he  had  had  vividly  brought  before  him  lust  in 
its  cruelest  form,  and  a  crime  which,  though  it  sickened  him, 
yet  gave  rise  to  thoughts  that  stirred  his  chivalrous  instincts 
to  their  very  depths. 

His  breath  came  quicker  with  the  sudden,  heavy  beating 
of  his  heart.  Why  did  he  think  of  Touggourt  and  of  the 
slender,  sad-eyed  Arab  girl  who  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  him?  Would  the  lost  heiress  for  whom 
Saint  Hubert  was  searching  resemble  her  in  any  way?  The 
sumptuous  tent  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  he  saw,  again, 
the  palm-shaded  garden  where  once  he  had  met  her  before 
the  fateful  evening  that  had  swept  her  out  of  his  life. 
Dreaming,  he  forgot  the  present,  forgot  everything  but  the 
brief  romance  that  had  been  so  sweet,  so  fleeting. 

"Salam  alikoum." 
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Caryll  came  down  to  earth  with  a  start.  The  deep,  soft 
tones  were  his  father's  and,  at  first,  he  thought  it  was  the 
Sheik  who  had  spoken. 

But  his  mother's  sudden  cry  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
made  him  turn  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  door  towards 
which  she  was  flying  with  outstretched  arms. 

And  with  a  little  gasp  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  his  face 
gone  colorless,  his  hands  clenching  and  unclenching,  as  he 
stared  once  more  at  the  tall  Arab-clad  figure,  and  handsome, 
sinister  face  of  the  man  he  had  seen  in  the  cafe  nrnure  at 
Touggourt. 

A  blaze  of  anger  went  through  him  as  his  mind  leaped  to 
the  truth. 

So  that  was  the  resemblance  that  had  made  his  father's 
face  seem  so  curiously  familiar  I  Feature  for  feature  they 
were  alike.  It  was  only  the  absence  of  the  great,  disfiguring 
scar  on  the  forehead  which,  altering  the  younger  man's 
expression,  had  made  him  fail  to  recognize  what  was  so 
obvious  to  him  now.  His  brother!  Good  God,  what  a 
complication — and  what  an  infamy. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  mother  who  had  flown  so  eagerly 
to  meet  him  knew  anything  of  the  life  of  the  son  she  was 
welcoming  with  such  passionate  demonstrations  of  joy?  If 
she  knew  what  he,  Caryll,  had  seen  in  Touggourt,  would  she 
not  rather  have  shrunk  from  him  with  the  same  feelings 
of  disgust  and  aversion  that  were  actuating  him  now  as  he 
saw  her  clasped  in  the  strong  embrace  from  which  he  longed 
to  tear  her  as  from  some  vile  contamination. 

Blinded  with  his  own  furious  indignation,  he  did  not  see 
the  softening  of  the  hard  young  face  that  was  bent  over 
Diana's,  nor  did  he  hear  the  tenderly  whispered  "little 
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mother,  little  mother,"  that  repaid  her  for  the  many  weeks 
of  anxiety  and  suspense. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  long  embrace  terminated,  it  was 
only  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  scorn  and  contempt  that  he 
watched  the  swaggering  step  and  almost  aggressive  bearing 
of  the  younger  Ahmed  ben  Hassan  as  he  swept  slowly  across 
the  room  towards  his  father. 

Predisposed  to  condemn,  he  judged  solely  by  outward 
appearances.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know  the 
inward  trepidation  and  misgivings  that  were  hidden  under 
that  assumption  of  bravado. 

The  Sheik  had  not  moved  nor  spoken  since  his  younger 
son*s  sudden  and  somewhat  dramatic  entrance.  Sitting 
where  he  did,  he  was  in  a  position  to  see  what  the  others 
had  not  noticed  until  the  deep-voiced  Arab  greeting  had 
drawn  their  attention  to  the  presence  he  chose  to  ignore. 
He  had  uttered  no  word  and  made  no  sign,  his  mind 
apparently  wholly  engaged  on  the  cigarette  he  was  smoking. 
And  now,  his  black  brows  drawn  together  in  a  heavy  scowl, 
he  awaited  the  Boy's  approach  in  the  same  silence.  Nor  did 
he  speak  until  his  son,  who  had  bent  swiftly  to  touch  his 
father's  shoulder  with  his  lips,  stood  upright  before  him 
again,  facing  him  with  steady  eyes  in  which  defiance  and 
appeal  were  curiously  mingled.  And  then  the  few  low- 
spoken  words  of  rapid  Arabic  were  audible  only  to  the  ears 
to  which  they  were  addressed. 

The  Boy  made  no  reply  when  the  Sheik  stopped  speaking, 
but  his  hand  went  mechanically  up  to  his  forehead  in  a 
salute  that  was  as  humble  and  deferential  as  any  tribesman's 
before  he  turned,  with  a  rather  forced  smile,  to  greet  Saint 
Hubert,   whose   enthusiastic   welcome   would   have   lasted 
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longer  had  not  Diana  interposed  between  them  with  a  laugh- 
ing word  of  protest. 

"Don't  monopolize  him  altogether,  Raoul.  Spare  him  to 
Caryll  for  a  minute.  I  want  to  see  my  sons  shake  hands." 
But  despite  her  happy  face  there  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice 
that  betrayed  the  emotion  she  was  endeavoring  to  conceal, 
and  tears  were  very  near  the  surface  as  she  watched  the 
meeting  to  which  she  had  so  long  looked  forward. 

And  it  was  with  emotion  no  less  great  than  hers,  but 
arising  from  very  different  causes,  that  Caryll  found  himself 
stumbling  to  his  feet  and  stammering  some  kind  of  response 
to  the  easy  greeting  of  his  younger  brother,  whose  dark 
eyes  were  staring  into  his  with  a  look  of  menacing  warning 
that  contrasted  oddly  with  the  courteous  words  of  welcome. 

His  brother — his  rival! 

Ashamed  no  longer  of  the  love  which,  grown  faint,  now 
rushed  back  into  his  heart  with  almost  overwhelming  inten- 
sity, he  longed  to  shout  aloud  the  secret  that  so  strangely 
imited  them,  longed  to  beat  the  truth  from  those  scornful, 
smiling  lips. 

Since  he  was  here — what  of  the  hapless  girl  who  had  been 
his  victim? 

Quivering  with  jealousy  and  rage  Caryll  forced  himself  to 
take  the  slim  brown  hand  that  was  stretched  out  towards 
him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Only  Caryll  saw  that  swift  glance  of  menacing  warning. 

To  the  others  the  meeting  between  the  two  brothers 
appeared  perfectly  natural. 

But,  in  spite  of  that,  a  feeling  of  constraint  seemed  to 
come  suddenly  over  all  the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  there 
was  rather  an  awkward  pause  while  they  gathered  again 
about  the  table,  the  Boy  sitting  close  to  Diana,  whose  eyes 
kept  wandering  anxiously  to  the  great  scar  on  his  forehead, 
of  which,  for  the  moment,  she  would  not  allow  herself  to 
speak. 

The  relief  of  his  presence  was  enormous.  But  she  was 
still  troubled  with  the  mystery  of  his  long  absence,  and 
beset  with  imaginative  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
last  escapade  from  which  he  had  returned  bearing  visible 
signs  of  having  passed  through  some  great  danger,  and  with 
a  hard,  worn  look  on  his  young  face  which,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  his  former  carefree  expression,  changed  him 
utterly,  making  him  appear  years  older.  With  a  dull  feeling 
of  pain,  she  realized  that  the  boy  who  had  ridden  away  that 
morning  so  many  weeks  ago  with  a  laughing  jest  at  her 
remonstrances  had  left  boyhood  behind  him  forever,  and 
had  come  back  to  her  a  man. 

And  her  trouble  was  augmented  by  the  thought  of  the 
coming  interview  between  father  and  son  that  wa^  inevi- 
table. His  disobedience  could  not  go  unreproved — that  she 
allowed  without  hesitation — but  what  would  his  punishment 
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be?  Furtively  she  glanced  at  her  husband,  but  the  Sheik's 
face  was  inscrutable.  That  the  heavy  scowl  was  gone 
argued  nothing.  She  knew  only  too  well  that  he  was  but 
biding  his  time  until  the  right  moment  came.  And  when 
it  did  come?    She  shuddered  involuntarily. 

He  would  be  just,  as  he  always  was  just,  but,  if  justice 
demanded,  he  would  be  merciless,  even  to  his  own  son.  His 
law  was  one  and  the  same  for  son  or  tribesman.  And  for 
an  infringement  against  his  rigid  rule  he  would  punish  the 
Boy  as  impartially  and  as  drastically  as  he  would  punish  the 
meanest  of  his  followers. 

At  the  bottom  of  her  mind  Diana  knew  it  was  right,  but 
that  did  not  lessen  the  ache  in  her  sorrowful  mother's 
heart.  Though  it  agreed  with  her  own  sense  of  fairness, 
it  did  not  lighten  the  heavy  burden  she  had  to  bear. 

And  she  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  same  thoughts 
were  passing  through  the  Boy's  mind,  for  once  or  twice  the 
muscular  brown  hand  holding  hers  closed  spasmodically 
round  her  slender  fingers,  crushing  them  painfully,  and, 
when,  from  time  to  time,  his  eyes  met  her  questioning 
look,  she  saw  in  them  a  new  expression  of  shame  and  con- 
trition she  had  never  seen  before. 

What  had  he  done  to  make  him  look  like  that,  she 
wondered  miserably.  For  it  was  not  the  Boy's  way  to  be 
contrite  for  any  misdoing.  His  usual  attitude  was  one  of 
careless  indifference.  Tonight  she  seemed  to  sense  in  him 
a  something  she  could  not  understand  that  vaguely  fright- 
ened her. 

It  was  Saint  Hubert,  as  well  aware  as  Diana  of  the 
impendent  retribution  awaiting  the  returned  truant,  who 
filled  the  breach  and  tactfully  kept  the  conversation  going, 
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avoiding  carefully  any  topic  that  might  lead  to  the  further 
straining  of  an  already  overstrained  situation. 

But  he  was  also  well  aware  that  it  was  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  prolong  for  too  great  a  time  the  suspense  that  was 
agitating  both  mother  and  son. 

What  Caryll,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  brother's  fault  and 
his  father's  displeasure,  did  not  see  was  perfectly  obvious 
to  him,  and  it  was  he  who  must  make  the  move  he  shrank 
from  and  yet  knew  to  be  necessarJ^  The  Sheik's  methods 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  The  Boy  would  have  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  and  face  the  consequences  of  his  dis- 
obedience tonight,  and  the  sooner  the  whole  thing  was  over 
and  done  with  the  better  for  all  concerned.  It  was  the 
thought  of  Diana's  suffering  that  weighed  with  him  most. 
Though  deeply  attached  to  him,  he  had,  on  this  occasion, 
little  sympathy  to  spare  for  the  culprit.  The  young 
scoundrel  richly  deserved  whatever  was  in  store  for  him,  he 
reflected  wrathfully.  It  was  time  he  was  made  to  realize 
that  his  heedlessness  affected  others  beside  himself,  that  his 
mother  suffered  more  from  the  results  of  his  escapades  than 
he  did. 

Saint  Hubert  knew,  better  than  Diana  realized,  the 
anxiety  caused  by  her  younger  son's  wildness.  And  now 
he  knew  that  tonight  once  more  she  would  have  to  suffer, 
would  have  to  go  through  agonies  of  mind  for  the  retribution 
that  son  had  deservedly  brought  upon  himself. 

To  shorten  the  period  of  her  suffering  was  all  that  he 
could  do  to  help  her. 

He  arose  with  a  simulated  yawn. 

"My  manners — deplorable!  Forgive  me,  Diane,"  he 
laughed  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand,  "but  I'm  nearly 
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dead  with  sleep.  It's  early  yet,  I  know,  but  I  have  arrears 
to  make  up.  Ahmed  kept  me  talking  almost  till  cockcrow 
last  night.  I'm  getting  too  old  for  such  late  hours.  Coming, 
Caryll?  You're  usually  good  for  bed  at  any  hour."  And 
with  another  laugh  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

An  habitual  burner  of  the  midnight  oil,  it  was  a  lame 
excuse,  but  the  only  one  he  could  think  of  at  the  moment, 
and  Caryll 's  readiness  to  accompany  him  made  his  abrupt 
exit  easier.  Shivering,  as  if  with  cold,  Diana  watched  them 
pass  through  the  entrance  and  disappear  into  the  night, 
then  turned  slowly  to  face  the  two  left  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  table. 

The  Boy's  head  was  averted.  But  the  Sheik  met  her 
troubled  gaze  steadily,  and  the  appealing  glance  she  threw 
at  him  brought  no  relentment  into  his  fierce  eyes,  no  sign 
of  softening  to  the  stern  rigidity  of  his  features. 

Moving  his  hand  slightly  he  motioned  towards  the  inner 
room,  and,  heart-sick,  she  went  to  bid  the  Boy  the  custom- 
ary good  night  which,  this  night,  seemed  to  be  little  short 
of  a  mockery. 

And  as  her  son  stooped  for  her  kiss  once  again  she 
saw  that  strange,  new  look  of  shamed  contrition.  With 
a  stifled  sob  she  fled  into  the  inner  room. 

And  a  look  of  compunction  came  into  the  Sheik's  somber 
eyes  as  they  followed  her  precipitate  flight. 

He  had  meant  to  hold  his  inquiry  into  the  Boy's  absence 
and  deliver  his  judgment  here.  But  had  she  not  borne 
enough  already?  He  could  not  save  her  the  distress  caused 
by  the  thought  of  this  interview,  but  he  could,  at  least,  spare 
her  the  additional  misery  of  hearing  what  would  rack  her 
unendurably. 
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Jerking  his  burnous  round  him  he  walked  towards  the 
door. 

"If  thou  hast  anything  to  say,  I  will  hear  it  in  thine 
own  quarters,"  he  said,  curtly,  in  Arabic. 

The  Boy  started  violently,  an  expression  of  acute  dismay 
spreading  over  his  face. 

"I  would  rather  say  it — here,"  he  began. 

"And  I  would  rather  listen  to  it  elsewhere,"  interrupted 
the  Sheik  coldly,  and  passed  out  into  the  moonlight. 

For  a  moment  the  Boy  stood  hesitating,  his  fingers  twitch- 
ing nervously,  his  eyes  glancing  about  the  empty  room  with 
an  almost  hunted  look  in  them  until,  at  length,  they  rested 
on  the  still  slightly  swaying  curtains  behind  which  he 
knew  his  mother  was  weeping  and  praying  as — Allah  for- 
give him — he  had  caused  her  to  weep  and  pray  many  times 
before. 

With  a  smothered  curse  he  turned  to  follow  his  father. 

Outside  in  the  night,  bright  nearly  as  the  day,  the  Sheik 
was  standing  a  few  steps  beyond  the  awning,  one  booted 
foot  tapping  the  soft  ground  impatiently. 

But  he  ignored  the  delay  that  had  kept  him  waiting, 
vouchsafing  no  word  when  his  son  joined  him. 

And,  both  silent,  they  started  to  cross  the  open  space  that 
separated  them  from  the  main  camp,  the  Boy's  breath 
quickening  with  every  step  as  he  strove  to  rally  his  fast- 
oozing  courage  to  meet  the  wrath  that  was  to  come. 

Tonight  the  camp  seemed  unusually  still  and  only  a  few 
tribesmen  remained  squatting  by  the  dying  fires  that  were 
nothing  now  but  a  heap  of  glowing  red  embers.  Still  in  the 
same  ominous  silence  the  Sheik  paced  on  past  the  army  of 
low  guitounes  that  housed  his  followers;  past  the  long  lines 
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of  picketed  horses;  past  the  big  herd  of  kneeling  camels 
gurgling  and  grumbling  as  they  chewed  the  cud;  till,  at  last, 
he  came  to  the  spot  where,  until  tonight,  the  Boy's  double 
tent — that  was  a  miniature  copy  of  his  own — had  stood 
with,  near  it,  the  two  smaller  ones  used  by  Ramadan  and 
S'rir. 

But  now  the  place  they  had  occupied  was  empty,  and, 
looking  for  them,  the  Sheik  saw  only  two  fidgeting  horses 
held  by  an  Arab  whose  prompt  salute  did  nothing  to  lessen 
the  heavy  scowl  that  was  gathering  on  his  Chief's  face. 

"What  new  whim  is  this?" 

Flushing  under  his  father's  stare,  the  Boy  moved  uneasily, 
his  eyes  wavering. 

"I  camp  at — El-Hassi,"  he  muttered  at  last,  with  obvious 
reluctance,  naming  a  tiny  oasis  that  lay  about  five  miles 
away  to  the  south. 

The  Sheik  jerked  his  head  angrily. 

"In  the  name  of  all  devils — ^wherefore?"  he  demanded. 

The  hot  flush  deepened  in  the  Boy's  face.  "I  have — 
reasons,"  he  faltered,  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audible, 
his  tongue  passing  rapidly  over  his  dry  lips  as  he  realized 
the  inadequacy  of  his  answer. 

For  a  moment  the  Sheik  glowered  at  him.  Then,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  called  peremptorily  to  the 
Arab  who  was  holding  the  horses. 

Guessing  his  intention  the  Boy  sprang  forward,  clutching 
at  his  arm.  "My  father,  if  thou  wouldst  listen  to  me  here, 
or  if  thou  wouldst  wait  until  tomorrow — " 

But  with  a  quick  gesture  of  refusal  the  Sheik  shook  him- 
self free.  "I  will  listen  when  and  where  I  choose,"  he 
retorted,  and  his  tone  made  further  remonstrance  impossible. 
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The  waiting  Arab  was  S'rir — as  patently  ill  at  ease  as 
his  master — and,  with  his  heart  grown  heavy  as  lead,  the 
Boy  took  the  reins  that  were  thrust  into  his  unwilling 
hand  when  his  attendant  mounted  and  cantered  back  to 
the  camp  to  execute  the  Sheik's  order. 

There  was  small  comfort  tonight  in  the  affectionate 
advances  of  the  big  stallion,  whose  soft  muzzle  was  nozzling 
the  folds  of  his  burnous,  powdering  it  with  white  flecks  of 
foam.  And,  leaning  his  head  against  the  great  beast's  satiny 
neck,  the  Boy  waited  for  what  seemed  an  interminable 
time,  his  thoughts  ranging  forward  with  miserable  appre- 
hension. 

For  what  was  coming  he  had  only  himself  to  blame.  Bit- 
terly he  admitted  it. 

By  no  reasoning  could  he  justify  what  he  had  done. 

He  had  broken  his  word;  he  had  been  absent  without 
leave,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  most  stringent  orders — 
sufficient  reason,  alone,  for  his  father's  anger.  But  he  had 
more  than  that  to  answer  for,  more  than  that  to  face  when 
the  little  camp  at  El-Hassi  was  reached. 

And  yet,  what  else  could  he  have  done? 

His  hands  were  wet  as  he  struggled  with  the  sudden 
impulse  that  came  to  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  now  of 
everything  and  throw  himself  on  his  father's  mercy,  while 
there  was  still  time.  Gripping  his  courage,  he  half  turned, 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder.  But  the  impulse  had  come 
too  late. 

Already  the  horse  and  escort  the  Sheik  had  sent  for 
were  approaching,  and,  surrendering  his  own  mount  once 
more  to  S'rir,  who  had  returned  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
little  troop,  the  Boy  went  slowly  to  hold  his  father's  stir- 
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nip.  It  was  Eblis  that  had  been  brought,  in  a  fit  mood  to 
match  the  temper  of  the  man  who  was  to  ride  him,  and, 
employing  none  of  Diana's  gentle  persuasions,  the  Sheik 
dragged  the  plunging  animal  to  a  standstill  and,  waving 
his  son  aside,  leaped  into  the  saddle. 

Fresh  with  a  day's  rest,  Eblis  fought  like  a  demon  against 
the  restraining  hand  that  held  him,  rearing  and  screaming, 
till  the  Boy  was  mounted. 

Then,  side  by  side,  father  and  son  rode  over  the  moonlit 
desert  towards  the  south,  the  horses  stretched  out  in  a  long, 
swinging  gallop,  the  escort  racing  at  their  heels. 

A  ride  that,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  brought  the 
Boy  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

Almost  born  in  the  saddle,  he  had  ridden  beside  his 
father  since  babyhood.  By  day  and  by  night  together  they 
had  ranged  over  the  great  open  spaces  of  the  limitless  waste, 
sharing  the  joys  and  perils  of  its  vast  mystery,  pitting 
their  strength  and  endurance  against  its  relentless  force. 
From  his  father  he  had  learned  all  he  knew  of  the  country 
of  his  birth,  all  the  desert  lore  in  which  he  was  so  well 
versed,  all  that  had  gone  to  make  him  the  true  nomad  he 
knew  himself  to  be. 

His  thoughts  went  back  to  other  and  happier  rides 
when,  with  no  shadow  between  them,  they  had  ridden  as 
now,  side  by  side,  and  he  had  set  himself  to  study  and 
imitate  the  man  who  seemed  to  him  so  wonderfully,  so 
immeasurably  above  all  other  men,  whose  courage  and 
resourcefulness  he  yearned  to  emulate,  whom  he  loved  and 
feared  with  all  the  strength  of  his  boyish  heart. 

It  was  during  those  long  expeditions,  taken  together, 
that  he  had  seemed  to  come  closer  into  touch  with  the 
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grave,  aloof  father  he  still  regarded  with  awe.  In  boyhood 
he  had  been  the  Sheik's  shadow. 

But  with  the  approach  of  adolescence,  little  by  little, 
they  had  drifted  apart. 

Pleasures  beyond  his  father's  camp  had  attracted  him 
and  he  had  gone  his  own  way,  resenting  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  his  liberty,  heedless  of  the  warnings  he  had 
regarded  as  unjustified  and  superfluous,  and  undeterred  by 
the  frequent  punishments  he  brought  upon  himself. 

For  longer  than  he  knew,  the  sword  of  Damocles  had 
been  hanging  over  his  head.    And  now  it  had  fallen. 

What  would  his  father  do?  Furtively  he  glanced  at 
the  tall,  upright  figure  beside  him. 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  as  he  rode  with  his  eyes  fixed 
straight  in  front  of  him,  managing  his  intractable  horse 
with  superb  skill,  never  opening  his  lips,  and  with  his 
dark,  handsome  face  sterner  than  the  Boy  had  ever  seen  it. 

Did  he  suspect?  Had  he  any  sort  of  inkling  of  the 
truth?  With  a  shiver  the  Boy  turned  his  head  away 
hastily.  To  undo  what  he  had  done — Allah,  if  it  were  only 
possible!  But  it  was  not  possible.  The  weeks  that  were 
passed  would  never  be  again,  and  the  memory  of  them 
would  go  with  him  through  life. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  first  time.  He  had  sinned  before 
— and  forgotten.  Why  did  he  feel  now  that  forgetfulness 
would  never  come  to  him  again?  And  why  did  he  still 
crave  for  what  he  had  learned  to  hate? 

Torn  with  the  complexity  of  his  own  feelings  he  crouched 
lower  in  the  saddle,  loathing  himself,  loathing  the  still, 
calm  beauty  of  the  radiant  night  that  seemed  to  mock  him 
with  its  quietude  and  peace. 
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The  level  plain  had  given  place  to  gently  undulating 
ground,  a  region  of  low,  rolling  sand  dunes  that  slackened 
the  pace  of  the  horses  and  made  a  wide  outlook  impossible. 

Ridge  after  ridge  was  breasted  and  passed  until,  at  last, 
the  horses,  drawn  to  a  walk,  they  reached  the  summit  of  a 
steeper,  loftier  hillock  than  they  had  yet  met  and  halted, 
looking  down  on  the  tiny  oasis  that,  watered  by  an  under- 
ground river,  showed  a  few  ragged  thorn  trees  and  scattered 
bu^es  of  stunted  scrub.  And  close  by  the  trees  that 
clustered  round  the  well  from  which  the  oasis  derived  its 
name  lay  the  small  encampment,  the  missing  tents  they  had 
come  to  find,  and  with  them  the  low  striped  shelters  of  the 
bodyguard  the  Boy  no  longer  disdained. 

The  little  double  tent  was  pitched  apart  from  the  others, 
and  from  its  half-closed  entrance  flap  came  the  soft  red  glow 
of  a  lamp. 

Moments  seemed  like  hours  to  the  Boy  as  he  waited  while 
his  father,  still  silent,  held  back  his  restless  horse  and  sat 
motionless,  scowling  down  on  the  peaceful  scene  beneath. 
Racked  with  suspense,  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  he  saw  the  Sheik  at  last  signal  to  the  escort  to  remain 
where  they  were  and  then  ride  slowly  down  the  steep  slope. 

Together  they  reached  the  level  and  dismounted,  turning 
their  horses  over  to  S'rir,  who  led  them  away  to  the  distant 
camp  fire. 

And  the  actual  moment  come,  quite  suddenly  the  Boy's 
endurance  snapped. 

"My  father  .  .  ."  Never  had  his  voice  sounded  so 
humble,  so  full  of  entreaty.  But  the  words  that  were 
trembling  on  his  lips  died  away  unspoken,  for  the  Sheik 
turned  to  him  swiftly,  silencing  him  with  upraised  hand. 
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"Wait,"  he  said,  tensely,  and  went  towards  the  tent. 

But,  as  he  neared  the  half  open  door,  he  paused,  and 
stood,  as  if  listening.  And,  standing  rigid  beside  him,  the 
Boy  also  heard  the  sound  that  stayed  him,  and  a  spasm  of 
pain  convulsed  his  face. 

How  often,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  he  had  heard  it  before — 
that  plaintive,  crooning  lullaby,  sung  in  the  sweet,  low 
girlish  voice  which,  tearing  at  his  very  heartstrings,  made 
him  sometimes  almost  forget  the  treachery  that  had  turned 
love  to  hatred.  She  had  sung  it  first  that  morning  near 
the  Caverns  of  the  Djinn,  and,  since  then,  she  had  sung  it 
many  times  when  she  never  knew  he  listened. 

But  tonight  he  was  not  to  hear  the  end  of  the  haimting 
melody  that  was  so  fraught  with  painful  memory. 

With  a  stifled  utterance  that  might  have  been  either  a 
groan  or  a  curse  the  Sheik  thrust  aside  the  partly  closed 
flap  and  swept  into  the  tent. 

Beside  an  inlaid  stool,  where  coffee  cups  and  cigarettes 
were  placed,  the  singer  was  crouched,  half  sitting,  half 
lying  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  her  dusky  little  head  drooping 
to  the  native  guitar  on  her  knee,  her  slender  figure  swaying 
to  the  rhythm  of  her  song. 

Absorbed,  yet  listening,  her  quick  ears  caught  the  rustle 
of  the  heavy  burnous  and,  dropping  the  guitar,  she  raised 
her  head  eagerly.  But  the  glad  cry  of  welcome  quavered 
and  broke  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  slim  hands  clutching 
at  her  breast,  her  wide  eyes — startled  as  a  frightened 
fawn's — wandering  with  a  look  of  wondering  amazement 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  set  faces  so  curiously  alike, 
so  curiously  different  in  their  expression. 

For  an  instant  she  stood.    Then,  with  another  smothered 
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little  cry,  she  dragged  the  loosened  veil  across  her  face  and, 
turning  with  a  quick,  lithe  movement,  ran  to  the  shelter 
of  the  inner  room. 

"Who  is  that  gurl?"  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
Sheik  spoke  to  his  desert-bred  son  in  English,  and  before 
the  cold  fury  of  his  face  the  Boy  gave  back  a  step,  his  own 
face  blanching. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then: 

"It  is  a  woman — I  took,"  he  returned  shortly,  flinging 
his  head  back  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  defiance. 

The  Sheik's  eyes  flashed  dangerously.  "You — took,"  he 
repeated  trenchantly.  "You  can  speak  of  it  so  easily?" 
And  then,  like  the  breaking  of  a  dam,  the  passionate  temper 
that  characterized  him  burst  beyond  control,  the  anger  that 
for  the  last  hour  had  been  accumulating  within  him  boiling 
over  and  finding  vent  in  a  torrent  of  words  that,  burning  and 
pitiless,  scorching  the  very  soul  of  the  son  who  stood  white- 
lipped  before  him. 

Quivering,  as  each  hard  thrust  struck  home,  the  Boy 
waited  in  sullen  silence  while  the  terrific  storm  rolled  over 
his  head. 

And  for  some  time  after  the  Sheik  ceased  speaking,  he 
said  nothing. 

Then,  very  slowly,  he  glanced  up,  looking  at  his  father 
strangely. 

"You  have  cursed  me  for  what  I  have  done,"  he  whispered 
with  shaking  lips,  "but  how  did  you  take  the  little  mother?" 

The  Sheik's  face  went  suddenly  white  as  his  own,  and  he 
flinched  as  if  a  bullet  had  touched  him. 

"You  know — that?"  he  said,  heavily.  And  in  a  quick 
revulsion  of  feeling,  unable  to  endure  the  look  of  torment 
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that  had  leaped  into  the  dark  eyes  fixed  on  him,  the  Boy 
turned  away  his  head,  his  short-lived  triumph  gone,  hating 
himself  for  the  revenge  that  a  moment  ago  had  seemed  so 
sweet. 

"I  have  always  known,  since  I  was  so  high,"  he  answered 
very  slow,  his  hand  ^  reaching  down  to  the  level  of  his 
knee,  "and  Gaston  nearly  killed  the  man  who  told  me." 

The  Sheik  made  no  comment.  Sweeping  his  hand  across 
his  face  he  flung  back  his  burnous  as  if  the  weight  of  it 
oppressed  him  and,  moving  to  the  door,  stood  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  room,  looking  unseeingly  out  into  the  night, 
wrestling  with  the  bitterness  and  shame  that  filled  him. 

The  repetition  of  his  own  sin! 

The  remembrance  of  his  own  misdoing  brought  home  to 
him  vividly  in  the  person  of  his  son,  the  son  to  whom  he  had 
transmitted  the  vicious  strain  that  was  in  his  blood.  How 
could  he  judge  who  had  done  similarly?  How  even  resent 
the  taunt  that  had  been  thrown  at  him? 

It  was  his  fault — far  more  than  the  Boy's,  for  the  taint 
was  hereditary.  And,  knowing  it,  had  he  failed  in  the 
responsibilities  that  parenthood  had  laid  upon  him?  He 
had  warned,  it  was  true,  not  once,  but  many  times.  But, 
immersed  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  had  he  done  all  that 
he  might  have  done,  had  he  gone  far  enough  down  to  the 
root  of  the  matter?  Had  he  not,  rather,  taken  the  easier 
way,  punishing  where  he  should  have  advised,  and  shutting 
his  eyes  to  what,  in  any  other  country  but  this,  he  could 
not  have  countenanced?  Too  much  the  chief,  too  little  the 
father,  he  had  allowed  more  freedom  than  was  advisable 
under  the  circumstances,  trusted  too  much  to  the  steadying 
influence  of  time,  not  realizing  how  acute  had  become  the 
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necessity  for  interference.  And  now — this  open  liaison 
with  a  native  girl! 

With  a  heavy  sigh  he  turned  back  to  the  room,  and,  going 
to  a  divan,  motioned  the  Boy  nearer. 

"Since  you  know  so  much,"  he  said,  and  the  words  came 
from  him  draggingly,  "it  will  make  plain  speaking  easier 
between  us.  You  have  thought  fit  to  remind  me — and  I 
admit  your  provocation — that  what  you  have  done  I  did 
before  you.  I  cannot  deny  what  is  known  to  every  man  who 
was  with  me  at  the  time — even  if  I  wanted  to,  which  I  do 
not — though  I  have  always  prayed,  for  your  mother's  sake, 
that  you  might  never  know  the  shame  I  put  upon  her.  But 
you  cannot  shelter  yourself  behind  my  sin.  You  will  have 
to  pay,  as  I  paid.  You  may  argue  that  it  is  a  common 
enough  occurrence,  that  you  are  only  sowing  your  wild 
oats  as  the  majority  of  men  do — as  I  did  myself.  But  be- 
cause I  was  a  blackguard  and  a  seducer,  am  I  to  make  no 
protest  when  I  see  my  own  son  going  the  way  I  went? 
Because  your  mother,  in  her  divine  love  and  charity,  was 
able — Heaven  alone  knows  how — to  forgive  me  the  wrong 
I  did  her,  do  you  think  I  have  forgiven  myself?  God  pity 
you  if  you  ever  experience  the  same  regret  and  self-loathing 
that  has  been  my  punishment  for  twenty  years.  And 
remembering  the  foul  insult  she  suffered  at  my  hands,  do 
you  think  I  can  forgive  you  now  the  insult  you  do  her  by 
bringing  this  girl  here?  You  must  have  known  that  it  was 
an  insufferable,  a  damnable  thing  to  do.  Have  you  lost  all 
sense  of  decency,  or  did  you  think  my  example  sufficient 
excuse — that,  knowing  what  my  own  morals  were,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  condone  your  want  of  principle?  I  can 
hardly  expect  any  son  of  mine  to  be  a  saint,  but  I  would 
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not  have  believed  that  you  could  have  exposed  your  mother 
to  such  an  mdignity."  The  scorn  in  his  flashing  e3^es,  the 
bitter  contempt  of  his  tone,  sent  the  color  rolling  in  a  dark 
wave  over  the  Boy's  face. 

"I  never  meant  to  insult  her,"  he  burst  out  passionately. 
"I  never  meant  her  to  know.  That  is  why  I  am  here,  at 
El-Hassi.  I  was  going  on  south.  But  I  had  no  tents,  no 
men  with  me  but  Ramadan  and  S'rir.  I  had  to  have  an 
escort,  and  I  had  to  see  you  for  matters  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  while  I  was  in  Touggourt  and  before  I  reached 
Touggourt,  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country.  I  don't  offer  it  as  an  excuse — for  being 
absent  without  leave,  for  breaking  my  word,  I  ask  your 
pardon  and  I  am  ready  to  take  any  punishment  you  may 
choose  to  impose  on  me.  Nothing  can  make  me  feel  less 
respect  for  myself  than  I  do,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
hell  I  have  lived  through  these  last  weeks.  But  the 
girl  .  .  ."  Despite  himself  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  curtains 
that  divided  the  two  rooms  ...  "I  have  to  keep."  There 
was  a  sudden  huskiness  in  his  voice  that  made  the  Sheik  look 
at  him  narrowly. 

"You  love  her?"  he  asked.  And  in  a  flash  of  memory 
time  slipped  away  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  Raoul  de 
Saint  Hubert  asking  that  same  question  twenty  years 
before. 

"Nor 

But  the  very  vehemence  of  the  emphatic  denial  left  the 
Sheik  wondering. 

"Then  why  did  you  not  leave  her  in  Touggourt?"  he  said, 
dryly. 

The  Boy's  hands  went  out  in  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 
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"With  whom  could  I  have  left  her?"  he  cried.  "With 
Sliman,  or  any  of  his  kind,  to  use  as  I  have  used  her — for 
a  day,  a  week,  till  the  fancy  passed,  and  then  to  throw 
away  to  greater  shame  than  I  have  brought  her  to?  Vile 
as  I  am,  I  am  not  so  vile  as  that.  For  all  the  hateful  life 
she  led  with  the  foul  brute  who  owned  her,  she  was  unsoiled, 
clean  and  pure  as  her  own  name  flower  until  I  took  her,  and 
made  her  what  she  is  .  .  ."  His  voice  broke,  and  for  a 
moment  he  could  not  speak.  Then  he  went  on  hurriedly. 
"But  even  if  she  were  not  what  she  is  I  could  not  have  let 
her  go,  for  she  has  knowledge  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  from  her  that  is  necessary  to  us,  that  is  concerned 
with  those  matters  of  which  I  have  to  tell  you." 

His  father  looked  up  quickly. 

"Is  this  matter  urgent?" 

"Very  urgent." 

"Then  you  had  better  tell  me  now.  The  other  difficulty 
— "  The  Sheik  nodded  towards  the  inner  room — "can  be 
settled  later." 

It  was  only  a  bald  outline  of  facts  the  Boy  rehearsed,  but 
fresh  from  his  own  experience  it  was  sufficient  to  give  the 
Sheik  food  for  thought  that  momentarily  became  more 
serious  and  pressing.  There  was  much  that  coincided  with 
his  own  deductions,  much  that  made  him  even  surer  than  he 
had  been  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  that  he  had  been 
correct  in  his  conclusion  that  the  hidden  power  operating 
in  the  country  was  a  foreign  one.  And  the  luck  of  it,  the 
sheer  amazing  luck  of  it!  By  chance  the  Boy  had  stumbled 
on  what  had  evaded  his  own  arduous  and  persistent  search, 
had,  perhaps,  found  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  And 
the  Boy — whom  he  had  thought  immersed  in  his  own  follies 
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— had  proved  himself  to  be  not  so  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  he  had  imagined. 

A  softer  expression  came  over  his  face  as  he  turned 
with  an  abrupt  question. 

"Of  course  you  saw  Mercier  in  Touggourt  and  told  him 
of  this?" 

The  Boy  shuffled  and  looked  away. 

"No — I — there  were  difficulties,"  he  stammered,  flushing 
deeply.  For  the  incident  of  the  cafe  maure  was  a  detail 
he  had  omitted  from  a  narrative  that  had  been  full  of 
blanks  and  only  sketchy  in  outline. 

Checking  the  natural  question  that  sprang  to  his  lips, 
the  Sheik  clicked  his  tongue  against  his  teeth  and  jerked 
himself  onto  his  feet. 

"Then  a  report  will  have  to  go  to  him  at  once,"  he  said 
decisively.  "A  delay  now  might  be  fatal.  You  say  you  lost 
sight  of  this  agreeable  trio  before  you  left  Touggourt,  but 
your  description  of  them  will  be  something  more  to  go  on 
than  we  have  had  hitherto.  You  will  have  to  come  back 
with  me  now,  and  we  shall  need  Saint  Hubert's  help.  He  is 
au  fait  with  the  whole  situation,  in  so  far  as  Mercier  could 
enlighten  him."  But  as  he  gathered  his  burnous  round  him, 
he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  and  then  at  the  Boy  again. 
"This  girl,"  he  said  slowly,  "you  say  she  betrayed  you  to 
the  men  who  mistook  you  for  a  secret  service  agent,  that 
you  struck  at  them  through  her  and  kept  her  for  the 
information  she  possesses.  But  that  does  not  altogether 
explain  the  position  in  which  I  find  her  here.  Did  you  take 
her  only  in  revenge  for  the  injury  she  did  you  and  for  the 
knowledge  she  holds,  or  was  I  right  just  now  in  supposing 
her  to  be  your — mistress?    On  the  face  of  it,  and  remember- 
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ing  your  disinclination  for  me  to  come  here,  you  will  admit 
my  supposition  to  be  a  natural  one.  A  few  minutes  ago  you 
let  my  statement  pass  unchallenged,  you  did  not  refute  my 
accusation.  But  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  in  part  at  any 
rate.  If  I  was  wrong  I  stand  open  to  correction.  And  if  I 
have  misjudged  you  I  am  ready  to  apologize.  I  can't  do 
more.  But  I  want  the  truth,  Boy.  Is  she  or  is  she  not  what 
I  take  her  to  be?  Was  it  a  momentary  impulse  to  which 
you  gave  way  and  have  since  regretted,  or  have  you  been 
consistently  living  with  her?" 

For  a  second  the  Boy  stood  wavering.  Then,  with  a 
scarcely  audible  word  of  assent,  he  flung  away,  and, 
dropping  down  on  the  divan,  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

And,  as  he  stared  down  at  the  dejected  young  figure 
huddled  amongst  the  brilliant  hued  cushions  of  the  divan,  a 
sudden  look  of  deep  compassion  came  into  the  Sheik's  eyes 
and  he  made  a  quick,  impulsive  step  forward.  But,  impa- 
tient of  the  unwonted  weakness  that  seemed  to  be  stealing 
over  him,  he  checked  himself,  smothering  a  sigh,  and,  turn- 
ing away,  stooped  to  the  little  inlaid  table  and  took  a 
cigarette  from  the  box  that  lay  open  beside  the  empty 
coffee  cups. 

"How  long  has  it  been  going  on?"  The  cigarette  was  lit 
and  partially  smoked  before  a  muffled  "three  months" 
reached  him. 

He  swung  around  with  a  violent  exclamation.  "Three 
months r  he  echoed,  "without  love  as  an  excuse?  Before 
God,  Boy,  I  don't  understand  you."  But  as  he  spoke  a 
dark  flush  crept  over  his  tanned  cheek.  Had  love  been  his 
excuse  so  many  years  ago  when  he  had  himself  taken  a 
woman  by  force,  not  as  revenge  for  any  injury  she  had  done 
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him,  but  for  mere  lust,  and  hatred  of  the  race  she  repre- 
sented? 

Driven  by  bitter  memory  he  started  to  pace  the  room,  but 
after  a  couple  of  hasty  turns  he  halted  again  beside  the 
divan,  his  hand  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  Boy's  shoulder. 

"Did  you  never  think  how  this  was  going  to  end?"  he 
said,  more  gently  than  he  had  yet  spoken.  "Did  you  never 
think  what  might  be  the  probable  result  to  both  you  and 
her?" 

"I  don't  know — I  didn't  think — I — oh,  God,  if  I'd  never 
seen  her  I"  The  hopeless  misery  in  the  Boy's  voice  made 
the  Sheik  wince  while  it  strengthened  the  unpleasant  con- 
viction that  for  some  time  had  been  steadily  growing  upon 
him.  Unwelcome  as  was  the  thought,  he  found  himself 
unable  wholly  to  believe  the  emphatic  denial  hurled  at  him 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

His  firm  lips  closed  in  a  straight,  hard  line  of  determi- 
nation. 

There  was  no  manner  of  use  in  dwelling  on  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  deeply  the  Boy's  feelings  were  involved,  he  could 
never  consent  to  such  a  contravention  to  his  principles. 

"Too  late  to  wish  that,"  he  commented  gravely,  "what 
is  done  cannot  be  undone.  Remains  the  future.  You  will 
have  to  think  of  that  now,  and  think  to  some  purpose. 
Obviously,  in  view  of  the  information  you  say  she  possesses, 
she  must  stay  here  until  we  have  got  that  information. 

"After  that,  I  shall  have  to  see  what  arrangement,  what 
provision  can  be  made  for  her.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
Quixote,  but  there  are  certain  obligations  to  which  even  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes.  You  have  done  this  girl  the  greatest 
injury  a  man  can  do  a  woman.    Without  going  deeper  into 
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the  ethics  of  the  case — and  who  am  I,  God  forgive  me,  to 
judge  you — I  presume  you  realize  that  some  provision  will 
have  to  be  made?  On  your  own  showing  she  is  a  stranger 
without  friends  in  Algeria,  and  I  imagine  her  life  would 
hardly  be  worth  a  moment's  purchase  were  she  to  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  man  from  whom  you  took  her — that  is, 
of  course,  if  he  escapes,  which  I  trust  he  will  not.  There- 
fore, you  are  responsible  for  her,  up  to  a  point.  But 
beyond  that  point  you  cannot  go.  You  cannot  marry  her — 
even  if  she  wanted  to,  and  God  knows  if  you  were  telling 
me  the  truth  just  now  or  not,  fcr  I  don't.  But  the  fact 
rem.ains.  She  is  a  native.  And,  much  as  I  love  my  people,  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  succeeded  by  a — half-caste.  Neither 
would  they  tolerate  it.  Arab  as  I  am  at  heart  you  have 
always  known  my  views  on  mixed  marriages  and  mixed  en- 
tanglements for  that  matter.  Algeria  is  overrun  with  the 
product  of  such.  I  do  not  choose  that  my  son  should  add 
to  the  number.  You  must  understand  clearly,  Boy,  that 
this  liaison  has  got  to  stop — now.  You  will  give  me  your 
word?" 

It  was  long  before  an  answer  came,  so  long  that  once  or 
twice  the  Sheik  glanced  frowningly  at  the  watch  on  his 
wrist  and  moved  restlessly.  But,  with  patience  that  was 
unusual  to  him,  he  waited  in  silence. 

And  behind  him,  the  Boy  writhed  on  the  divan,  his  face 
crushed  against  his  hands,  struggling  with  the  conflicting 
emotions  that  warred  within  him,  that  had  warred  perpet- 
ually since  the  first  night  when  he  had  taken  her,  making 
his  life  a  hell  that  at  times  had  been  well  nigh  unendurable. 

Shame  and  remorse  that  strove  with  a  still  unsatisfied 
longing  for  revenge. 
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He  had  fulfilled  his  vow.  He  had  made  her  pay  as  he 
had  sworn  she  should  pay — and  still  he  wanted  her.  Why? 
It  was  not  love.  Love  killed  by  treachery  and  deceit  could 
never  live  again.  It  was  only  hatred  he  felt  for  her  now. 
Then  why  was  the  promise  demanded  of  him  so  difficult  to 
utter?  Why  did  the  thought  of  her  stir  him  as  it  was  stir- 
ring him  at  this  moment?  It  was  not  love  but  mere 
physical  desire  that  stayed  him,  not  love  but  desire  that 
was  quickening  his  pulses  and  driving  the  hot  blood  through 
his  veins  till  he  almost  cried  aloud  with  the  agony  of  long- 
ing that  swept  over  him. 

He  wanted  her — though  the  sight  of  her  was  torment,  he 
wanted  her!  To  let  her  go — never  to  feel  her  trembling  in 
his  arms  again — he  could  not. 

Yet  what  other  course  was  open  to  him? 

For  all  its  quiet  utterance,  the  request  for  his  promise  had 
been  a  command,  a  command  that  might  not  be  disobeyed. 
His  father's  will  was  law,  a  law  that  extended  even  to  the 
intimate  lives  of  his  people.  And,  though  his  son,  he  was 
also  a  subject,  bound  by  the  same  authority,  tied  by  the 
same  restrictions.  Refusal  would  not  help  him.  It  would 
only  mean  banishment  to  one  of  the  distant  camps  and  a 
humiliating  curtailment  of  his  liberty. 

And  the  girl?  What  would  it  mean  to  her?  What  could 
it  mean  but  relief  from  bondage! 

In  the  last  few  weeks  a  subtle  change  seemed  to  have  come 
over  her  and  she  had  taken  refuge  in  a  dumb  reserve  that 
baffled  his  understanding.  She  had  ceased  to  urge  her  inno- 
cence of  the  treachery  imputed  to  her,  had  ceased  her  pas- 
sionate avowals  of  love  from  which  he  had  turned  with 
unbelief  and  scorn.    That  she  wept  often  in  secret  he  knew, 
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but  in  his  presence  she  was  mute  and  dry-eyed,  submissive 
and  rebellious  by  turns,  but  silent  even  when  she  struggled 
against  his  embraces. 

And  she  had  courage,  unwillingly  he  admitted  it.  Through- 
out the  long,  hard  journey  from  Touggourt,  a  forced  jour- 
ney of  lengthy  stages  that  had  taxed  even  the  men's 
endurance,  she  had  been  uncomplaining.  Wearied  to  abso- 
lute exhaustion,  often  falling  asleep  in  his  arms  when  he 
lifted  her  from  the  horse  she  had  so  quickly  learned  to 
manage,  she  had  made  no  murmur,  had  uttered  no  reproach. 
And  with  each  succeeding  day  she  had  found  strength  to 
meet  the  strenuous  exertion  demanded  of  her. 

True  it  was  that  she  had  been  early  trained  to  resist 
fatigue,  but  her  strength  of  will  seemed  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  delicate  frame  it  governed.  He  had  marveled 
at  it  often,  wondering  from  what  inborn  source  she  derived 
the  high  courage  and  determination  that  characterized  her. 

And  now  he  would  never  know.  It  was  over  and  done 
with,  this  passionate  interlude  that  had  brought  him  noth- 
ing but  wretchedness  and  self-loathing,  and  the  life  that 
stretched  ahead  of  him  seemed  a  blank. 

If  only  he  could  have  believed — and  forgiven. 

Yasmin — whom  once  he  had  loved! 

Yasmin — ^who  had  betrayed  him  I 

With  a  choking  sob,  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  his  set  face 
almost  gray  under  the  deep  tan. 

"I  will  give  you  my  word,"  he  said,  his  voice  hoarse  and 
shaking  uncontrollably,  "but  I  can't  tell  her  now — not 
tonight." 

For  a  moment  the  Sheik  looked  full  and  searchingly  into 
the  haggard  dark  eyes  that  were  so  like  his  own,  then  he 
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smiled  suddenly,  a  smile  the  Boy  had  never  seen  before,  a 
smile  that  only  Diana  knew. 

"Then  tell  her  I  need  thee,"  he  said  gently,  relapsing  into 
the  more  familiar  Arabic,  "but  tell  her  quickly.  And 
remember — I  trust  thee." 

And  swinging  on  his  heel  he  went  out  of  the  tent. 

Tell  her  quickly!  Tell  her  what?  That  she  was  free 
because  here  he  was  powerless  to  keep  her;  that  here,  he, 
who  had  taken  her  so  arrogantly  and  forced  her  to  his  will, 
was  no  longer  lord  and  master  of  her  destiny,  or  even 
lord  and  master  of  his  own  destiny,  but  subject  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  humblest  of  his  followers  to  a  sovereign  will 
whose  word  was  absolute!  Not  that,  no  matter  what  else 
he  told  her.  Never  could  he  bring  himself  to  so  humiliating 
an  admission. 

His  face  was  very  bitter  as  he  divided  the  communicating 
curtains  and  passed  slowly  through  into  the  inner  room. 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  coming.  Sitting  motionless  on 
the  rug,  she  did  not  even  lift  her  head  at  his  approach. 

But  he  knew  that  she  was  conscious  of  his  presence,  for 
as  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  her  tremble,  saw  the  tiny  hands 
clasped  round  her  updrawn  knees  clench  convulsively  till 
the  knuckles  shone  white  through  the  soft  brown  skin. 

And  his  heart  beat  with  sudden  violence  as  he  looked  at 
her,  his  eyes  ranging  hungrily  over  her  slim  young  beauty 
till  his  mouth  grew  parched,  his  body  taut  with  the  hold  he 
was  putting  upon  himself. 

Outside  in  the  moonlight,  his  father  was  waiting,  but 
moment  succeeded  moment  and  still  he  stood  silent,  unable 
to  tear  his  gaze  away,  unable  to  frame  the  words  his  dry 
lips  refused  to  utter. 
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At  last  with  an  effort  he  forced  himself  to  speak. 

"There  is  work  elsewhere  for  me  tonight.  Thou  art  not 
afraid  to  be  left  alone?  Thou  art  safe  here  with  Ramadan 
and  S'rir,  and  the  others."  It  was  not  what  he  had  meant 
to  say,  nor  had  he  ever  before  shown  consideration  for,  or 
given  the  least  indication  that  he  was  sensible  of  any 
womanly  weakness  she  might  be  supposed  to  possess.  But 
tonight  the  sight  of  the  drooping  little  figure  huddled  at  his 
feet  was  compelling  him,  despite  himself,  to  a  sense  of  pity 
he  had  never  thought  to  feel  again. 

Yet  why  should  he  pity  her,  he  asked  himself  bitterly, 
when  his  absence  could  only  mean  relief  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  master  she  feared? 

Still  there  was  no  expression  of  relief,  no  visible  emotion 
of  any  kind  in  the  dark,  unfathomable  eyes  that  met  his 
only  for  a  moment. 

"Of  what  should  I  be  afraid?"  she  countered,  quietly. 
But  there  was  something  in  her  tone  that  sent  the  blood 
rushing  into  his  face,  that  moved  him  to  sudden  and 
inexplicable  anger. 

"Of  what,  indeed?"  he  retorted,  with  sharp  sarcasm, 
"since  /  will  not  be  with  thee — for  which  praise  Allah  and 
the  need  that  takes  me  from  thee." 

Her  face  hidden  against  her  knees,  he  could  not  see  the 
trembling  of  the  delicate  lip  she  caught  between  her  little 
white  teeth,  or  the  quick  rush  of  tears  that  wet  her  cheek. 
And  when  she  spoke  it  was  not  in  answer  to  his  taunt. 

"Who  was  he  who  came  with  thee,  just  now?" 

Surprised  at  the  question,  he  scowled  down  at  her  sus- 
piciously. Was  she  still  trying  to  solve  the  secret  of  his 
identity,  which  had  never  yet  been  revealed  to  her,  still 
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hoping  by  some  circuitous  means  to  aid  the  men  from  whom 
he  had  taken  her?  It  was  a  stabbing  reminder  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  them.  And  the  gnawing  remorse  that 
lately  had  been  so  strong  died,  as  the  remembrance  of  her 
treachery  came  again,  stifling  the  gentler  instincts  that 
were  struggling  for  expression.  The  thought  that  she  might 
still  be  plotting,  still  secretly  endeavoring  to  thwart  him, 
awakened  the  slumbering  devil  within  him  and  roused  all 
the  innate  cruelty  of  his  nature. 

Since  physical  force  had  failed  he  would  try  other  means 
to  bring  her  to  submission,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  to  make  a  mystery  of  himself  or  keep  her  in  ignorance 
of  the  locality  to  which  she  had  been  brought.  Of  necessity, 
she  must  learn  both  before  many  more  hours  were  passed. 

Then  let  her  learn  it  now — and  remember  the  morning 
when  she  had  betrayed  him. 

"He  is  the  Sheik,  Ahmed  ben  Hassan,"  he  said,  shortly. 
Then,  with  a  little  mocking  smile,  "The  demon,  who  rides 
swifter  than  the  tempest  and  whose  eyes  blast  like  the  fiery 
bolt  from  heaven.  The  demon  who  cannot  die — my 
father." 

She  shuddered  violently.  But,  as  if  impelled  by  some- 
thing stronger  than  her  fear,  she  raised  her  head  swiftly, 
looking  at  him  with  strange  intentness. 

"Is  it  he  who  needs  thee?  Is  it  only  to  him  thou  goest?" 
There  was  a  note  of  almost  fierce  anxiety  in  her  voice,  but, 
spoken  very  low,  only  the  first  part  of  her  question  reached 
him. 

He  nodded,  pulling  his  burnous  closer  and  moving  a  step 
nearer.  "It  is  not  only  me  he  needs  and  what  I  have  come 
to  bring  him,"  he  said  significantly.    "He  needs  also  the 
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knowledge  thou  hast,  the  knowledge  thou  wilt  not  give  me. 
Were  it  not  better  to  tell  me  now — than  to  wait  until  he 
forces  thee  to  speak?" 

It  was  a  direct  threat  that  made  her  shudder  again,  but 
still  her  fearful  eyes  looked  steadily  into  his. 

"How  can  I  speak  of  what  I  do  not  know?"  she  said, 
wearily.  "I  have  told  thee,  and  told  thee  again,  that  I 
know  nothing." 

He  jerked  his  head  with  angry  impatience,  his  passionate 
temper  flaming  at  what  he  thought  was  obstinacy. 

"Thou  hast  told  me  many  lies,"  he  returned  harshly, 
"but  here  thou  wilt  find  that  lies  will  not  serve  thee. 
Allah  send  thee  sense,  thou  little  fool."  And  with  a  short, 
hard  laugh  he  flung  towards  the  door. 

"Lordr 

But  the  wailing  cry  of  entreaty  did  not  stop  him  and, 
leaping  to  her  feet  she  fled  after  him,  clutching  at  his  arm. 

He  did  not  mean  to  strike  her,  but  in  turning  to  thrust 
her  from  him,  his  hand  struck  heavily  against  her  heaving 
bosom,  and  with  a  little  piteous  moan  she  staggered  back, 
catching  for  support  at  the  draperies  that  fell  to  behind  him. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  with  closed  eyes,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot.  Then,  her  hands  pressed  tightly  over  her 
aching  breast,  she  slipped  through  the  curtains  and  ran 
quickly  to  the  door. 

Screened  by  the  half-shut  entrance  flap,  she  watched  him 
mount  and  join  the  other  horseman,  whose  very  name  filled 
her  with  superstitious  terror  and  dread;  watched  them  ride 
side  by  side  up  the  steep  slope  till  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit, where  the  waiting  escort,  drawing  aside  to  let  them 
pass,  closed  in  behind  them  hiding  them  from  view;  watched 
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until  there  was  no  one  left  to  watch  but  Ramadan,  who  was 
leisurely  walking  towards  the  distant  fire. 

He  had  gone. 

Shivering,  she  turned  and  looked  at  the  empty  room. 
This  evening  when  she  had  been  brought  here  after  the 
long  hard  journey  that  had  been  like  a  terrible  dream, 
after  the  nights  passed  lying  at  his  side,  aching  with  weari- 
ness under  the  open  sky,  it  had  seemed  like  a  haven  of 
refuge. 

And  now 

Blinded  by  the  tears  that  suddenly  rained  down  her  face 
she  stumbled  back  into  the  inner  room  and  dropped  on 
her  knees  by  the  bed,  burying  her  head  in  the  soft  mat- 
tress, gripping  at  the  silken  coverlet  with  wide-fiung  hands, 
writhing  in  the  desolation  of  loneliness  that  overwhelmed 
her. 

He  had  gone,  and  gone  in  anger  and  unbelief. 

Would  he  never  believe,  never  turn  to  her  again  who 
had  loved  her  once,  who  had  compelled  in  her  a  love  that 
not  all  his  harshness  and  brutality  could  kill?  And  he  had 
gone  with  a  threat  on  his  lips,  a  threat  that  turned  her 
cold  and  sick  with  apprehension.  What  was  this  place  to 
which  he  had  brought  her,  this  home  of  djinns  and  afreets! 
Was  he  man  or  demon  himself,  this  son  of  a  demon  chief! 

Afraid  of  the  very  silence  that  surrounded  her,  she 
shrank  closer  against  the  bed,  suffocating  with  the  wild 
beating  of  her  heart.  Was  she  in  truth  alone — or  were  there 
all  about  her  spirit  figures  she  dreaded  but  could  not 
see? 

Were  spectral  hands  even  now  outstretched  to  clutch 
her  trembling,  shrinking  body?    Would  her  straining  ears  be 
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shattered  by  some  fearful  outburst  of  unearthly  clamor 
that  should  herald  the  advent  of  a  ghostly  horde? 

Reared  in  superstition,  her  credulous  mind  deeply  imbued 
with  all  the  fantastic  beliefs  of  her  people,  and  trained  by  a 
master  who  himself  professed  to  hold  communication  with 
the  occult  world,  her  terror  was  very  real.  And  bathed  in 
perspiration,  not  daring  to  move,  she  lay  as  if  paralyzed  till 
at  last  the  sound  of  a  deep  voice  near  her,  breaking  suddenly 
upon  the  silence,  put  a  climax  to  her  fears.  With  a  muffled 
shriek  she  slipped  to  the  floor,  frenzied  and  palpitating  with 
horror. 

But  it  was  only  Ramadan,  coming  to  put  out  the  lights  in 
the  outer  room,  Ramadan  to  whom  she  had  grown  used — 
demon  though  he  might  be. 

With  a  sharp  little  sob  of  relief  she  sat  up,  pushing  the 
heavy  hair  from  her  wet  forehead,  striving  to  combat  the 
nervousness  to  which  she  had  given  way.  Of  what,  after 
all,  was  she  afraid,  she  wondered  as  her  sorrowful  eyes 
traveled  slowly  round  the  room  that  now  seemed  so  empty 
and  desolate. 

WTiat  was  the  fear  of  djinns  or  devils,  or  even  her  dread 
of  the  terrible  being  with  whose  wrath  she  had  been  threat- 
ened, compared  with  the  fear  that  was  turning  her  heart  to 
stone  within  her? 

He  had  left  her  who  was  the  light  of  her  eyes,  her  world, 
her  very  existence,  and  would  he  ever  come  again ! 

Though  he  did  not  love  her  any  more  he  had  needed 
her,  and  with  even  that  she  had  been  content. 

But  now  did  he  not  even  need  her? 

Here,  amongst  his  own  people,  was  there  not  perhaps 
some  other  whom  he  loved,  some  other  with  a  better  right 
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than  hers  to  whom  he  had  gone?  Was  this  the  end — tiring 
of  possession,  his  passion  of  vengeance  satisfied,  was  she 
now  only  a  useless  encumbrance  to  be  flung  aside,  unwanted, 
unremembered?  Never  to  see  him — never  to  hear  his  voice 
— never  to  feel  his  strong,  compelling  arms. 

How  could  she  live  without  him,  her  life,  her  lord! 
Allah,  Allah,  what  pain — what  pain  intolerable  was  love! 

Prone  on  the  rug,  rent  with  great  sobs  that  seemed  to 
shake  her  slender  frame  to  pieces,  she  wept  in  a  very 
abandonment  of  grief,  whispering  his  name  until,  exhausted, 
she  lay  still,  facing  the  truth  that  seemed  inevitable. 

He  would  never  come  again.  She  was  nothing  to  him 
now.    He  had  gone — and  with  him  had  gone  everything. 

Everything? 

Her  burning  face  pressed  closer  into  the  thick  rug  that 
was  soaked  with  her  tears. 

Not  everything. 

One  thing  she  had  that  could  not  be  taken  from  her.  In 
her  loneliness  and  misery  one  hope,  one  joy  remained.  A 
hope  she  had  never  dared  to  tell  him,  a  hope  that  was  to 
be  her  secret  strength  and  consolation  until  the  living  com- 
fort came  to  fill  her  empty  arms  and  lie  on  the  breast  he 
had  bruised  with  his  angry  hand. 

She  had  longed  for  death,  but  how  could  she  die  when 
under  her  heart  lay  the  precious  gift  that  had  been  his  only 
mercy.    His  child — to  love  and  live  for. 

His  child 

A  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  her.  The  child  alone  could 
not  satisfy  her  starving  heart. 

It  was  the  father  of  the  child  she  wanted,  the  father  of 
the  child  for  whom  she  was  aching  and  longing,  whose 
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name  she  murmured  with  passionate  yearning  amidst  the 
terrible  sobs  that  racked  her  while  the  long  slow  hours 
dragged  wearily  past,  till  one  by  one  the  guttering  candles 
flickered  and  died,  and  she  lay  in  the  blackness,  alone  with 
her  despair. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

It  was  still  very  early  in  the  morning  when  Caryll  woke 
from  the  brief  sleep  that  had  lasted  barely  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  rest  of  the  night  had  been  spent  in  tossing  restlessly 
from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  camp  bed,  and  in  pacing  the 
tent  until  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  further  space  had 
driven  him  out  into  the  moonlight  to  tramp  up  and  down 
in  a  fever  of  inward  tumult. 

Was  it  love  indeed  he  felt,  or  only  jealousy — an  insensate 
jealousy  he  had  never  thought  to  know,  that  brought  with 
it  a  cold  and  furious  rage  that  made  him  fearful  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  of  the  passion  of  hatred  that  was  seething 
within  him. 

In  that  first  moment  of  recognition,  when  he  had  realized 
the  identity  of  the  man  he  had  last  seen  in  the  cafS  maure 
at  Touggourt,  he  had  seemed  to  see  him  through  a  haze  of 
red,  and  it  had  been  all  he  could  do  to  keep  back  the  denun- 
ciation that  sprang  to  his  lips,  to  take  the  proffered  hand 
and  make  some  rational  reply  to  the  courteous  greeting  that 
had  been  so  contradictory  to  the  menace  in  the  other's 
flashing  eyes. 

Boiling  with  rage,  tormented  by  thoughts  of  the  girl,  to 
even  sit  in  the  same  room  with  him  had  been  almost  an 
impossibility,  and  he  had  welcomed,  with  eager  relief.  Saint 
Hubert's  suggestion  of  an  early  withdrawal.  But  solitude 
had  not  helped  him,  and,  unable  to  sleep,  he  had  thought 
and  brooded  until  thought  became  merely  an  endless 
round  of  tangled  confusion  which,  starting  at  one  point, 
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came  back  invariably  to  the  same  question:  where  was  the 
girl,  and  what  had  been  her  fate? 

A  dozen  times  during  the  night  he  had  been  tempted  to 
seek  out  his  brother  and,  face  to  face,  demand  from  him 
the  knowledge  he  sought.  But  in  all  this  vast  camp  he  did 
not  know  where  to  find  him,  and,  thrown  back  upon  himself, 
he  had  resumed  the  monotonous  tramp  that  did  nothing  to 
soothe  his  restlessness  or  allay  the  heavy  throbbing  in  his 
head. 

Once,  the  light  that  still  shone  in  Saint  Hubert's  tent 
had  drawn  him  in  very  desperation  to  seek  companionship, 
but  the  sound  of  voices  within  had  sent  him  back  to  his  own 
quarters  more  disturbed  than  he  had  been  before.  What 
further  mystery  was  this  that  kept  Saint  Hubert  up  so  late 
when  he  had  retired  early  pleading  fatigue  and  an  urgent 
need  of  sleep?  And  why  were  both  the  Sheik  and  his  son 
with  him,  deep  in  converse,  at  that  hour  of  the 'night,  or 
rather,  morning — for  a  glance  at  his  watch  showed  it  to  be 
nearly  three  o'clock.  He  had  lingered  only  a  moment,  but 
in  that  moment  he  had  distinctly  heard  the  three  separate 
voices. 

Unwilling  to  appear  an  eavesdropper,  he  had  gone  back 
to  bed  to  thrash  about  feverishly  until  sleep  finally  overcame 
him.  And  for  two  hours  he  had  slept,  haunted  by  troubled 
dreams,  to  wake  unrefreshed,  his  head  aching,  his  throat 
parched,  his  problem  still  unsolved. 

The  girl  was  an  Arab.  She  could  never  be  anything  to 
him.  Then  why  did  the  thought  of  her  disturb  him  so 
deeply?  In  Touggourt  his  love  for  her  had  been  a  vague, 
intangible  feeling  that  had  been  outside  physical  passion; 
though  her  delicate  freshness  had  charmed  him,  it  had  not 
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been  so  much  the  beauty  of  her  body  as  the  unfathomable 
complexity  of  her  mentality  and  the  strange,  indefinite  fas- 
cination she  exercised  that  had  attracted  him,  arousing  and 
compelling  his  interest.  A  nebulous  love — which  he  had 
hardly  recognized  as  such — that  had  been  purely  platonic, 
that  had  only  awakened  into  active  life  when  he  had  seen 
her  helpless  in  the  arms  of  her  ruthless  captor.  And  even 
that  love  he  had  smothered,  had  torn,  he  thought,  from  his 
heart — until  last  night  when  the  sight  of  the  man  who  had 
taken  her  had  let  loose  within  him  a  rush  of  feeling  that  had 
almost  overwhelmed  him.  He  flung  over  on  to  his  side 
with  a  groan,  crushing  his  hot  face  into  the  crumpled 
pillows  as  he  forced  himself  at  last  to  meet  the  plain  truth. 
Was  physical  desire  love?  Did  he  want  her  now,  as  he  had 
never  wanted  her  before,  only  because  of  the  strange 
jealousy  that  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  him — the  mere 
animal  jealousy  of  the  thwarted  male  craving  revenge? 
In  Heaven's  name  why  should  he  be  jealous?  In  no  sense 
had  she  ever  been  his,  whereas  the  other — 

He  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  flinging  the  bedclothes  aside,  scowl- 
ing at  the  recollection  of  the  look  of  recognition  he  had 
seen  in  her  eyes  that  night  at  the  cafe.  What  had  she  been 
before  to  this  brother  of  his — she,  on  whose  innocence  and 
chastity  he  would  have  staked  his  life?  Did  the  ostensible 
sweet  purity  he  had  seemed  to  see  in  her  exist  only  in  his 
own  imagination?  W^as  she,  in  reality,  no  better  than  the 
vile,  debased  creatures  who  had  been  her  associates? 

He  shivered  with  disgust  as  he  thought  of  the  sleepy- 
eyed,  sensual-faced  dancing  girls  he  had  seen  in  the  cafe 
maure. 

Was  there  nothing  but  beastliness  in  this  accursed  coun- 
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try?  That  horrible  story  Uncle  Raoul  had  told  last  night 
— and  now  this!  "My  God,  why  did  I  ever  come  to  the 
damned  place!" 

Racked,  physically  and  mentally,  his  fastidious  mind 
instinctively  revolted  by  the  trend  of  the  chaotic  and  racing 
thoughts  he  loathed  and  yet  could  not  control,  he  sat 
huddled  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  shoulders  hunched,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands.  And  it  was  so  that  Williams 
found  him  when  he  came  in  half  an  hour  later,  bringing  hot 
water  and  an  early  cup  of  tea.  The  man's  voice,  anxiously 
asking  if  he  were  ill,  roused  him,  and  he  looked  up  showing 
a  white,  strained  face  that  brought  another  and  more  urgent 
inquiry  from  the  visibly  disturbed  valet. 

"No,  no,  there's  nothing  wrong.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't 
fuss,  Williams,"  he  said  irritably.  "I  couldn't  sleep,  and 
I've  a  bit  of  a  head.  I'll  be  all  right  when  I've  had  some 
tea.  Shove  it  down  on  the  table  there.  No,  I  don't  want 
anything  else — and  what  the  devil  are  you  waiting  for?" 

But,  habitually  courteous  to  his  dependents,  his  unwonted 
irritability  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  compunction  and  self- 
annoyance  as  he  saw  the  look  of  swift  dismay  that  spread 
over  Williams's  usually  sunny  face,  and  watched  him  tip-toe 
noiselessly  from  the  tent.  He  needn't  have  bitten  the 
poor  chap's  head  off  just  because  he  was  feeling  rotten 
himself,  he  reflected  ruefully  as  he  poured  out  his  tea  and 
dropped  into  a  chair  beside  the  little  table,  giving  himself 
up  once  more  to  bitter  musing. 

But  he  was  not  left  long  to  his  painful  reflections. 

Scarcely  had  he  drunk  his  tea  when  Williams  reappeared, 
stepping  diffidently  and  in  obvious  embarrassment. 

"Beg  pardon,  m'lord,"  he  hesitated,   "but  the  young 
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gentleman — what  came  in  last  night — "  he  paused  as  if 
searching  for  a  suitable  title,  then:  " — ^your  lordship's 
brother,  m'lord — "  he  stammered,  finally. 

With  every  nerve  in  his  body  gone  taut  and  rigid,  Caryll 
looked  up  slowly,  jerking  his  head  inquiringly  towards  the 
door.  "Yes,  m'lord,"  replied  Williams  in  answer  to  the 
unspoken  question.  For  a  moment  Caryll  sat  silent,  his 
heart  beating  furiously. 

"Ask  him  to  come  in,"  he  said  at  last,  and  his  cracked, 
harsh  voice  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

He  did  not  move  when  the  tall,  picturesquely  clad  figure 
swept  into  the  tent,  greeting  him  with  a  half  perfunctory 
little  salaam  that  seemed  to  set  a  wider  difference  between 
them  than  ever,  and  his  eyes  were  coldly  hostile  as  he 
marked  again  the  arrogant  bearing  and  faintly  insolent  ex- 
pression that  had  roused  his  antagonism  last  night.  And 
it  was  the  Boy,  moving  forward  with  nonchalant  self- 
assurance,  who  spoke  first. 

"I  offer  my  profound  apologies  for  so  early  an  intrusion, 
monsieur"  he  began  in  French,  "but  your  man  told  me  you 
were  awake,  and  I  may  find  no  other  opportunity  today  of 
speaking  with  you — alone.  Is  it  permitted  to  smoke?"  he 
added,  with  abrupt  inconsequence,  rolling  an  unlit  cigarette 
between  his  long  brown  fingers. 

With  rising  anger  Caryll  indicated  a  matchbox  that  lay 
on  the  tea  tray,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  on  the  further  side 
of  the  table. 

"Can't  you  speak  English?"  he  demanded  sharply,  as  his 
brother  sat  down,  pulling  the  folds  of  his  burnous  round  him 
with  exaggerated  care  and  crossing  one  scarlet-booted  leg 
over  the  other. 
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The  Boy  waved  his  hand  airily,  his  white  teeth  flashing  in 
an  amused  smile  that  only  served  to  exasperate  Caryll  the 
more. 

*'I  can — if  I  must,"  he  replied  in  the  same  language  as 
before,  "but  I  prefer  to  speak  French — that  is,  if  you  do  not 
understand  Arabic?"  he  added,  with  a  quick  glance  of 
inquiry  that  was  slightly  contemptuous. 

"I  don't,"  snapped  Caryll,  so  shortly  that  his  disclaimer 
exceeded  the  ungracious. 

But,  undisturbed,  the  Boy  smiled  again  blandly.  "A 
pity,"  he  observed,  a  hint  of  satirical  regret  in  his  voice.  "It 
is  the  language  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  poets."  And, 
removing  the  cigarette  from  his  mouth,  he  slowly  exhaled 
a  thin,  blue  cloud  of  smoke,  watching  it  meditatively  as  it 
eddied  and  wreathed  towards  the  open  door. 

Almost  at  the  limit  of  his  endurance,  Caryll  scowled  at 
him  angrily.  Was  this  desert-bred  cub  attempting  to 
patronize  him,  or  was  he  deliberately  trying  to  goad  him 
into  losing  his  temper?  Whichever  it  was,  they  had  beaten 
long  enough  about  the  bush  and  it  was  time  this  farce  ended. 
It  might  be  the  Arab  way  of  approaching  a  controversy,  but 
it  wasn't  his,  and  the  sooner  they  came  to  the  point  the 
better. 

"I  am  sure  you  did  not  come  here  at  this  early  hour  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  Arabic,  or  any  other  language,"  he 
observed  caustically.  And  his  presumption  appeared  to  be 
correct,  for  the  bland  manner  and  careless  smile  were  gone 
when  the  Boy  turned  to  answer  his  question. 

"I  did  not,"  he  replied  promptly,  and  for  the  first  time 
Caryll  noticed  the  haggard  weariness  that  lay  under  his 
assumption  of  bravado,  "and  I  think  you  know  very  well 
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why  I  came.  I  also  venture  to  think  that  you  were  very 
probably  expecting  me.  There  is,  I  fancy,  some  small  need 
of  explanation  between  us — and  I  am  here  for  that  pur- 
pose." He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  searchingly  at  the 
hostile  face  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  "Last  night  was 
not  our  first  meeting,"  he  went  on  more  slowly.  "We  met 
before — at  Touggourt.  And  I  have  come  to  you  this 
morning  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  it  would  be 
more — shall  I  say — politic? — if  you  were  to  forget  an  inci- 
dent which,  after  all,  can  have  no  personal  interest  for  you." 
A  note  of  irony  crept  into  his  tone.  "It  was  unfortunate 
that  you  should  have  witnessed  it.  But  since  you  did,  may 
I  hint  that  it  would  be — er — more  unfortunate  if  you  were 
to  refer  to  it  before  others  whom  it  does  not  concern.  Do 
I  need  to  be  more  explicit?" 

Again  Caryll  saw  in  his  eyes  the  gleam  of  menace  he  had 
seen  last  night,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  quivering  with 
passion. 

"Damn  you,  no,"  he  cried  furiously,  "you've  said  enough, 
and  more  than  enough.  And  what  the  hell  do  you  mean  by 
threatening  me?  If  you  think  I  care  a  tinker's  curse  for 
you  or  your  threats  you're  jolly  well  mistaken.  If  I  choose 
to  hold  my  tongue  about  that  beastly  affair  at  Touggourt  it 
won't  be  any  consideration  for  you  that  will  keep  me  silent. 
What  you  are  pleased  to  do,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  yourself, 
doesn't  concern  me  in  any  way — ^you  can  go  to  the  devil  in 
your  own  fashion  as  quickly  as  you  like  for  all  I  care.  But 
what  touches  the  honor  of  our  family  does  concern  me. 
It's  enough  that  I  saw  that  dastardly  business.  I'm  not  likely 
to  be  in  any  hurry  to  let  the  whole  world  know  that  my 
brother  is  a  blackguardly  seducer.    Also,  I  don't  know  what 
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your  moral  code  is  here,  or  care,  for  that  matter,  but  in 
England  we  don't  sneak.  Do  you  understand,  or  do  I,  too, 
need  to  be  any  more  explicit?" 

The  Boy  also  had  leaped  to  his  feet  and  for  a  moment 
they  stood  facing  each  other,  the  one  immaculate  in  his 
elaborate  clothing,  the  other  disheveled  in  his  creased 
pyjamas,  but  both  livid  and  shaking  with  uncontrollable 
fury.  A  pregnant  moment  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  the 
little  tent  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  charged  with 
electricity,  alive  with  naked  human  passions,  while  the 
flashing  dark  eyes  stared  down  fiercely  into  the  steady  blue 
ones  that  stared  as  fiercely  and  as  resolutely  in  return. 

Then,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  the  Boy  recovered  the 
self-command  that  had  almost  slipped  from  him.  His 
clenched  hands  unclosing,  he  stepped  back  a  pace  with 
another  half-perfunctory  salaam. 

"Thank  you,  I  understand  perfectly,"  he  said  suavely, 
though  a  faintly  mocking  smile  curved  his  set  lips,  "your 
confidence  and  your  candor  make  any  further  explanation 
between  us  unnecessary.  And,  that  being  so,  I  need  not 
trespass  any  longer  on  your  hospitality.  As  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  imagine  that  my  society  can  be  either  pleasing  or 
welcome  to  you,  I  hasten  to  relieve  you  of  it  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

He  had  reached  the  open  door  when  a  muffled  "Wait" 
arrested  him  and  he  halted,  not  troubling  to  look  round,  his 
hand  resting  lightly  on  the  rolled-back  canvas  entrance 
flap. 

"Monsieur?" 

"Where  is  she?'' 

The  sudden  question  quickened  the  burning  jealousy  that 
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was  still  smoldering,  and,  suspicious  and  resentful,  he 
turned  swiftly. 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  he  snarled.  Then  all  at  once  his 
face  became  expressionless,  his  eyes  narrowing  until  the 
long,  dark  lashes  almost  hid  them,  and  he  shrugged  with 
pretended  indifference. 

"Since  you  ask,"  he  said,  smoothly,  "she  is  in  my  tent — 
at  El-Hassi."  And  he  jerked  his  hand  carelessly  towards 
the  south. 

Hardly  able  to  control  himself,  Caryll  came  a  step  nearer, 
staring  passionately. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her?" 

The  Boy  laughed  bitterly. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  her?"  he  repeated  slowly. 
**Bon  dieu,  I  know  no  more  than  you.  If  you  had  asked 
me  what  I  have  done  to  her  I  should  have  told  you  that  that 
was  my  business — and  not  yours,  monsieur  mon  jrhre.  But 
when  you  ask  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  her,  you  have 
come  to  the  wrong  person  for  the  information  you  want. 
Because  I  was  fool  enough  to  bring  her  here  she  has  passed 
from  under  my  control.  Have  you  not  yet  been  long  enough 
in  the  camp  of  Ahmed  ben  Hassan  to  learn  that  there  only 
his  will  and  pleasure  matter?  Ask  Monseigneur  if  you  want 
any  further  news  of  the  girl." 

Caryll  went  white  to  the  lips. 

"What  do  you  mean — my  God,  what  do  you  mean?"  he 
whispered  shakily. 

For  a  moment  the  Boy  scowled  at  him  perplexedly,  then 
he  laughed  again,  a  soft  little  laugh  that  was  full  of  con- 
temptuous scorn. 

"Not  what  you  evidently  mean,"  he  said,  acidly.    "Even 
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our  Arab  morals  are  not  so  bad  as  that.  And  Monseigneur 
would  hardly  thank  you  for  suggesting  that  he  keeps  a 
harem."  And  with  another  scornful  laugh  he  swung  on  his 
heel  and  strode  out  of  the  tent.  His  sensitive  face  flaming, 
Caryll  dropped  back  on  to  the  bed,  loathing  himself  for  the 
horrible  thought  that  had  been  so  frankly  and  brutally 
put  into  words.  WTiat  had  come  to  him  that  he  could  even 
have  conceived  such  a  revolting  idea?  Was  it  all  one  with 
the  insidious  new  thoughts  and  impulses  which,  lately, 
despite  his  efforts  to  banish  them,  had  taken  his  mind  by 
storm? 

Recoiling  from  self-analysis,  but  doggedly  determined  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  strange  change  that  had  come  over 
him,  he  seemed,  all  at  once,  to  be  facing  a  moral  crisis  that 
left  him  mentally  bewildered,  wondering  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  himself  at  all.  Was  it  merely  Algeria  with  its 
subtle,  disturbing,  oriental  atmosphere  that  was  temporarily 
influencing  him,  or  was  it  some  hidden  defective  inner  strain 
that  had  germinated  with  the  recognition  of  his  manhood, 
developing  tendencies  of  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been 
aware? 

But  environment  or  inherent  viciousness,  what  did  it 
matter?  Was  he  so  weak  that  he  could  not  rise  above  either? 

He  sat  up  suddenly,  swinging  his  heels  to  the  ground 
and  glaring  resentfully  round  the  empty  tent. 

He  was  damned  if  he  would  be  influenced  by  one  or  the 
other!  The  country  was  putrid — let  it  go  at  that.  And 
the  notion  of  inherited  tendencies  was  only  a  rotten  way  of 
trying  to  shelve  personal  responsibility.  He  wasn't  worth 
much  if  he  couldn't  father  his  own  follies  without  shoving 
the  blame  on  to  somebody  else's  shoulders.     Besides,  how 
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did  he  know  that  it  was  an  inherited  tendency?  It  was 
this  poisonous,  slack  existence,  the  lack  of  accustomed  work 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble.  At  home  he  never 
had  time  to  think,  whereas  here —  With  an  angry  ex- 
clamation he  tore  off  his  pyjamas  and  plunged  into  the 
cold  bath  that  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  tent.  And 
twenty  minutes  later,  shaved  and  dressed,  he  sat  down  to 
begin  a  lengthy  and  detailed  letter  to  his  estate  agent. 
But  even  this  congenial  employment  brought  him  small 
relief,  for  he  had  given  elaborate  instructions  before  leaving 
home  that  would  cover  the  whole  period  of  his  absence,  and 
the  Sheik  having  shown,  as  yet,  no  inclination  to  approach 
the  subject  that  had  brought  his  son  from  England,  he  had 
nothing  to  add  to  what  he  had  already  said,  and  the  letter 
he  was  writing  was  in  consequence  largely  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. And  interested  though  he  was,  he  found  it  curi- 
ously difficult  to  concentrate. 

Try  as  he  would  to  pin  his  mind  down  to  facts  and 
figures,  his  thoughts  kept  wandering.  His  brother's  face 
and  the  face  of  the  girl  intruded  continually,  rising  between 
him  and  the  task  that  lay  so  near  to  his  heart. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  it  all — what  would  be 
her  fate?  His  brother's  mistress — good  God  in  heaven,  why 
did  he  care,  why  did  it  hurt  so  damnably?  A  native  woman, 
who  could  never  under  any  circumstances  have  been  any- 
thing to  him — and  yet  the  thought  of  her  persisted. 

"She  is  in  my  tent — at  El-Hassi."  Again  he  heard  the 
smooth,  even  voice,  again  he  saw  the  mocking  smile  that 
had  accompanied  the  words,  and  he  swept  his  hand  across 
his  face,  struggling  against  the  jealous  rage  that  still  filled 
him,  striving  to  forget  both  him  and  her. 
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It  was  lunch-time  before  the  often  interrupted  letter  was 
concluded,  and,  in  no  mood  to  face  the  family  gathering,  he 
almost  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  came  to  him  to  send  a 
message  of  excuse  and  remain  where  he  was. 

But,  fearing  that  his  absence  might  be  misconstrued,  he 
thrust  the  envelope  into  his  pocket  and  went  reluctantly. 
Only  his  mother  awaited  him,  a  strangely  white-faced, 
strangely  anxious-looking  mother — had  he  but  noticed  it. 

But  absorbed  in  his  own  perturbed  thoughts  her  obvious 
anxiety  and  her  unusual  silence  escaped  him.  And  thankful 
to  be  spared  what  could  only  have  been  an  awkward  meeting 
with  his  brother  he  made  no  comment  on  the  fact  that 
they  ate  alone,  and  refrained  from  asking  what  had  become 
of  the  others;  refrained,  indeed,  from  a  single  voluntary 
statement  that  would  give  her  an  opening  which  might  lead 
to  intimate  confidence  of  any  kind. 

Her  own  spasmodic  and  labored  attempts  at  conversation, 
which  dealt  entirely  with  his  life  in  England,  brought  only 
short  and  non-committal  replies  that  made  a  further  pro- 
longation of  the  subject  impossible.  And,  at  length,  she, 
too,  relapsed  into  silence,  chilled  by  his  unresponsiveness, 
and  wondering  miserably  if  she  had  merely  imagined  the 
faint  sign  of  thawing  she  had  seemed  to  see  in  him  last 
night.  There  was  certainly  no  trace  of  it  today,  no  trace 
of  anything  but  a  solid  barrier  of  reserve  that  defied  all  her 
efforts  to  penetrate. 

Nor,  when  the  meal  was  over,  did  he  linger  or  even  offer 
to  share  her  solitude. 

When  she  rose  from  the  table,  he  took  the  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  held  it  out  tentatively. 

"I  would  be  grateful — if  this  could  be— er — ^posted,"  he 
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stammered,  with  all  his  former  shy  awkwardness.  The 
ghost  of  a  smile  crept  into  her  tired  eyes  as  she  put 
it  down  beside  the  bulky  dispatch  she  had  found  lying 
on  the  writing  table  that  morning.  Did  he  think  there  was 
a  pillar  box  round  the  corner? 

"I'm  sorry,  Caryll,"  she  said,  with  gentle  apology  in  her 
voice.  "I  ought  to  have  asked  if  you  had  letters  to  send. 
There  is  not  always  a  chance  here,  you  know.  But  I  think 
a  courier  is  going  north  tonight.  Perhaps  you  have  others 
to  write.  He  won't  start  until  the  evening."  And,  having 
deliberately  smothered  her  own  passionate  longing  for  his 
company  by  giving  him  a  loophole  of  escape,  she  wondered 
sadly  whether  he  would  take  the  easy  excuse  for  leaving 
her,  and  a  quick  pang  of  disappointment  came  when  he 
nodded  eagerly,  murmuring  something  about  "seizing  the 
opportunity." 

Through  a  blur  of  tears  she  watched  him  go,  then, 
alone  once  more,  went  wearily  to  the  divan  to  wrestle  again 
with  the  fear  that  had  never  left  her  since  last  night. 

What  had  happened  after  father  and  son  had  gone  out 
together  into  the  night,  leaving  her  to  intolerable  apprehen- 
sion that  had  kept  her  awake  almost  until  the  dawn? 
Hour  after  hour  she  had  waited  in  misery  for  the  Sheik's 
return,  and  hour  after  hour  had  passed  and  he  had  not  come. 
At  last,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

But  sometime  during  the  night  he  must  have  returned, 
for,  waking,  long  past  her  usual  time,  she  saw  by  the  rug 
and  pillow  left  lying  on  the  divan  that  he  had  been  and 
gone  again.  She  tried  to  be  grateful  for  the  consideration 
that  had  made  him  refrain  from  disturbing  her,  but  sus- 
pense was  worse  to  bear  man  anything  he  might  tell  her. 
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And  all  day  he  had  been  absent.  And  all  day  she  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  Boy.  That  he  was  in  Saint  Hubert's 
tent  she  knew  from  Gaston,  but  Gaston  had  also  intimated 
that  they  had  both  been  up  all  night  and  were  now  sleeping. 
So  she  had  forced  herself  to  wait,  striving  to  put  from  her 
the  recurring  why?  why?  to  which  she  could  find  no  answer. 

If  Ahmed  had  only  wakened  her.  If  the  Boy  had  only 
come,  as  he  had  never  before  failed  to  come,  to  lay  his 
graceless  head  on  her  knee  and  promise  amendment  his 
laughing  eyes  belied.  Poor  lovable,  headstrong  Boy — 
what  had  he  done  this  time  that  kept  him  even  from  the 
mother  who  never  reproached  and  always  forgave,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  offense?  For  long  she  waited,  waited  until 
the  sounds  of  life  echoing  from  without  told  her  that  the 
hour  of  the  siesta  was  over,  waited  until  inactivity  became 
impossible  and  she  got  up  to  move  restlessly  about  the  room. 
She  was  standing  beside  the  little  bookcase,  mechanically 
turning  the  leaves  of  a  book  she  knew  by  heart,  when  the 
Sheik  joined  her. 

Vaguely  comforted  by  just  his  mere  physical  strength, 
she  gave  way  for  a  moment,  lying  speechless  in  his  arms. 
And,  realizing  her  need,  he  held  her  closely,  silent  himself, 
until,  at  last,  she  looked  up,  her  tear-wet  eyes  entreating. 

"Ahmed,  tell  me — surely  I've  waited  long  enough.  I 
know  why  you  let  me  sleep,  it  was  good  of  you,  but  I  would 
rather  you  had  waked  me.  And  now  I  don't  care  how  bad 
it  is,  only  tell  me.  What  is  wrong  with  the  Boy  that  he 
won't  come  to  me?  I  don't  know  anything.  I  haven't  seen 
anyone  since  last  night,  except  Caryll  who  only  came  in 
for  lunch  and  went  away  directly  afterwards,  and  he  was 
so — so  strange,  and  looked  so  upset.     Oh,  my  dear,  what 
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does  it  all  mean?  I  must  know.  I  can't  bear  this  mystery 
any  longer." 

And,  looking  down  at  her  quivering  face,  the  Sheik  knew 
that,  in  trying  to  spare  her,  he  had  only  made  her  suffer  the 
more,  and  he  swore  at  himself  softly  under  his  breath. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  wrong  with  Caryll,"  he  began,  "but 
the  Boy  .  .  ."  He  paused,  and,  though  she  did  not  shrink 
from  him,  swift  fear  leaped  into  her  eyes.  "Ahmed,  what 
have  you  done  to  him?" 

His  arms  tightened  round  her. 

"Nothing,"  he  said  quickly.  "His  going  at  all  was,  of 
course,  inexcusable.  But  that  he  stayed  away  so  long  as  he 
did  was  not  altogether  his  fault.  He  went  north  as  he 
admits  frankly  for  no  purpose  beyond  amusement,  but  near 
the  Caverns  of  the  Djinn  he  appears  to  have  got  mixed  up 
in  an  affair  in  which  he  seems  to  have  stumbled  accidentally 
upon  some  knowledge  dealing  with  the  unrest  in  the  country 
that  may  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Administra- 
tion. For  reasons  of  his  own  he  chose  to  bring  me  this 
information  instead  of  giving  it,  as  he  should  have  done, 
to  the  authorities  at  Touggourt.  Needless  to  say,  the  waste 
of  time  is  deplorable  and  may  be  irreparable.  To  obviate 
the  delay  as  much  as  possible  we  spent  the  most  of  last 
night,  with  Raoul,  writing  a  report  which  I  sent  off  at 
dawn  this  morning.  The  one  on  the  table  there,  which  is 
going  tonight,  is  only  a  duplicate  in  case  of  accidents.  So, 
for  this  time,  I  let  the  Boy  off — that  is,  I  put  the  news  he 
brought  against  his  being  absent  without  leave,  and  called 
the  account  square,"  he  added,  with  a  little  smile. 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him 
steadily,  her  eyes  still  troubled. 
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"That  isn't  everything,  Ahmed,"  she  said,  slowly,  "there's 
something  behind  all  this,  something  you  are  keeping  back. 
I  can  see  it  in  your  face.  I  saw  it  in  the  Boy's  face  last 
night.    What  has  he  done  that  he  won't  come  near  me?" 

But,  even  though  he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  she  must 
inevitably  come  to  learn  of  it,  still  he  tried  to  keep  from 
her  the  knowledge  that  would  only  give  her  pain. 

Crushing  her  to  him,  he  bent  his  tall  head  and  kissed  her 
with  passionate  tenderness. 

"Let  it  go,  ma  mie/'  he  said,  huskily.  "The  Boy's  been 
a  fool,  but  it's  over  and  done  with.  Raking  it  up  again 
won't  mend  matters.  He's  been  playing  with  fire  for  some 
time,  and  he's  burnt  his  fingers  at  last.  And  this  time 
his  folly  has  brought  its  own  punishment,  a  punishment 
that  hurts  more  and  will  last  longer,  I  believe,  than  any- 
thing I  could  do  to  him."  But  the  trouble  only  deepened  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  can't  let  it  go.  I  must  know.  What  has  he  done?" 
she  cried,  and  the  sharp  anxiety  in  her  voice  made  him 
wince.  Still  he  hesitated.  And,  with  a  great  sob,  she  pulled 
his  head  down,  staring  at  him  almost  fiercely.  "I'm  his 
mother — I've  the  right  to  know — he's  my  son  as  well  as 
yours,  Ahmed,"  she  panted. 

He  thought  of  her  half-laughing,  half-serious  words  the 
night  before,  and  looked  away  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"Not  yours,  this  one,  ma  mie"  he  said,  bitterly,  "mine,  in 
every  respect,  God  help  us  both."  And  very  gently  he  told 
her,  sparing  her  all  he  could  but  omitting  and  extenuating 
nothing.  Long  before  he  was  finished,  her  face  was  hidden 
against  the  dark  cloth  of  his  burnous,  and,  from  time  to 
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time,  he  could  feel  the  faint  shudders  that  ran  through 
her  as  she  listened  to  him  in  silence. 

It  was  only  the  confirmation  of  what,  deep  down  in  her 
heart,  she  knew  she  had  always  feared  and  dreaded,  a  fear 
that  in  her  great  love  and  trust  she  had  striven  to  crush 
and  deny.  And  now  the  fulfillment  of  that  fear  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear;  and  all  her  sorrowful  mother 
love,  all  her  distress  and  disappointment  was  expressed 
in  the  wailing  cry  that  broke  from  her. 

"Oh,  Ahmed,  how  could  he?" 

The  Sheik's  dark  eyes  flickered,  and  a  look  of  pain  swept 
across  his  face. 

"Grand  dieu,  you  can  ask  me  that,  remembering  what  I 
did  to  you?"  he  cried,  more  bitterly  than  before.  "He  did 
it  because  he  is  my  son,  because  the  desire  for  women  has 
been  the  curse  of  our  family  for  generations.  You  know 
what  my  father  was  until  my  mother's  disappearance  cured 
that  and  his  other  failing;  you  know  what  I  was  until  you 
came  into  my  life,  my  white  saint.  The  Boy  has  only  con- 
formed to  type,  and  I  can't  blame  him  as  much  as  I  blame 
myself.  Knowing  the  evil  that  is  in  us  I  ought  to  have 
done  more  than  I  did  to  warn — and  help  him.  I've  failed 
as  a  father,  miserably.  And  I've  failed  you  as  well  as  him, 
and  the  fault  is  mine  more  than  his.  You've  got  me  to 
thank  for  this  sorrow,  my  wife,  not  him.    He  .  .  ." 

But  her  soft  hand  was  over  his  mouth,  silencing  him. 

"You've  never  failed  me,"  she  interrupted  passionately, 
"never  once  in  all  the  years  we've  been  together.  You've 
helped  me  always,  in  everything.  And  even  this — this 
one,  Ahmed,  even  in  this.  And  if  you  have  failed  him,  then 
trouble  isn't  so  hard  to  bear  when  we  can  share  it.    We're 
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so  have  I  failed  him,  for  I've  always  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility, I've  always  feared.  But  he  seemed  so  young  still, 
I  never  remembered  how  the  years  were  slipping  away.  I 
never  realized  he  was  a  man — until  last  night.  And  then, 
his  face — oh,  Ahmed,  my  boy — my  boy."  She  broke  down, 
sobbing  bitterly.  And  he  carried  her  to  the  divan,  holding 
her  till  she  grew  calm  again. 

It  was  long  before  she  lifted  her  head  to  look,  not  at 
him,  but  at  the  strong  brown  hands  she  held  between  her 
own. 

"And  she  is  with  him — now — at  El-Hassi?"  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  little  shiver. 

The  Sheik  moved  restlessly. 

"At  El-Hassi,  yes.  With  him,  no.  I  told  you  it  was 
over  and  done  with,"  he  said,  rather  shortly.  But  still  she 
sat  motionless,  battling  with  the  sudden  mother  jealousy 
that  was  tearing  at  her  heart,  that  forced  from  her  at  last 
the  almost  inaudible  question: 

"What  is— she— like?" 

Smothering  something  she  could  not  hear,  the  Sheik  got 
up  abruptly,  moving  to  a  table  in  search  of  a  cigarette. 

"Pretty,  of  course,"  he  shrugged,  "or  the  Boy  would 
never  have  looked  at  her.  And  yet,  pretty  is  hardly  the 
word.  She  is  really  beautiful,  undeniably  so.  In  every 
way  an  uncommon  type,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  place  her. 
She  is  said  to  be  a  Moor,  but  I  doubt  it.  She  is  very  quiet 
and  shy  and  most  curiously  refined-looking  for  a  dancing 
girl.    Altogether  she  baffles  me." 

"Does  she  care  for  him?" 

The  Sheik  scowled  at  the  glowing  end  of  his  cigarette. 
"I'm  afraid  so,"  he  admitted  reluctantly. 
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"And  he?" 

"God  knows,  I  don't.  He  swears  he  hates  her — and  I 
think  he's  lying.  But  whether  he  does  or  does  not  makes 
no  difference.  The  girl's  a  native — and  that's  the  end  of 
the  matter.  I  would  have  sent  her  to  one  of  the  other  camps 
last  night  if  it  had  been  possible,  but,  unfortunately,  she  has 
information  regarding  the  men  she  has  been  associated  with 
which  she  refuses  to  give.  Until  she  speaks  she  will  have 
to  remain  at  El-Hassi.  I  saw  her  again  this  morning  and 
though  I  tried  every  means,  short  of  personal  violence,  bien 
entendu,  to  induce  her  to  tell  me  what  she  knows  she  refused 
to  say  a  word  that  would  give  any  clue  to  these  people  or 
their  activities.  She  was  obviously  sick  with  fear  the  whole 
time,  and  seemed  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  we  were  all 
devils  or,  at  any  rate,  something  supernatural  and  un- 
pleasant. The  old  myth  of  the  ben  Hassan,  I  suppose. 
Her  obstinacy  was  exasperating,  but  I  couldn't  help  admir- 
ing her  courage.  Even  her  own  personal  fear  was  not  able 
to  shake  her  loyalty.  And  she's  only  a  child,  a  slender  slip 
of  a  thing  with  eyes  like  a  frightened  gazelle.  But  she 
has  the  spirit  of  a  regiment.  Heaven  knows  how  she  comes 
by  it.  I  don't  often  own  myself  beaten,  but  I've  only  once 
before  in  my  life  been  so  completely  defied — and  that  was 
also  by  a  woman."  He  laughed  softly  as  his  eyes  turned 
with  a  very  tender  light  in  them  towards  the  woman  in 
question.  It  was  only  a  fleeting  smile  she  gave  in  response 
and  then  her  head  drooped  again,  and  for  long  she  sat  silent, 
struggling  with  the  impulse  that  every  moment  was  growing 
stronger  within  her. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  make  up  her  mind,  for  she  rose 
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and  went  to  him,  her  pale  face  flushing  with  the  effort  she 
was  making. 

"Ahmed,  I  would  like  to  see  her." 

For  a  moment  he  stared  at  her  in  astonishment,  the  smile 
dying  from  his  lips.  Then  his  mouth  set  in  the  hard, 
straight  line  she  knew  so  well.  "It's  out  of  the  question, 
Diane.  I  absolutely  refuse."  And  his  tone  was  such  that 
it  took  all  her  love  and  courage  to  persist. 

"But,  Ahmed  .  .  ." 

He  made  as  if  to  turn  away,  his  black  brows  knitting. 

"ilf  a  mie,  I  have  said  it  is  out  of  the  question.  That  he 
should  have  brought  her  here  at  all  was  insult  enough  to 
you,  but  that  you  should  see  her — bon  dieu,  no,  it's  impos- 
sible," he  added  vehemently. 

But  though  she  paled  she  stood  firmly,  her  fingers  twined 
in  the  folds  of  his  burnous  to  stay  him,  her  eyes  looking 
straight  into  his. 

"You  don't  understand,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "you  can't, 
you're  only  a  man.  But  I'm  a  woman,  and  it's  all  different 
to  me.  I  can't  leave  it  like  that.  I've  got  to  do  something 
— oh,  Ahmed,  don't  you  know  what  I  mean?  We're  re- 
sponsible, you  and  I,  as  well  as  the  Boy.  I  know  she's  a 
native — it's  horrible — but  if  she  is  only  a  child  as  you  say 
she  is,  and  if  the  Boy — if — if  anything — has  .  .  ."  she 
faltered,  and  the  color  rushed  back  into  her  face. 

"There  isn't  anything,"  broke  in  the  Sheik  quickly,  im- 
clasping  her  clinging  hands.  "I  thought  of  that  too,  and  I 
asked  the  Boy  this  morning." 

She  shot  him  a  look  of  gentle  scorn.  "As  if  he  would 
know — she  would  never  tell  him,"  she  retorted. 

He  shrugged  impatiently.    "As  to  that,  I  can't  say,"  he 
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returned,  with  a  touch  of  irritation,  "but  even  if  it  were 
so — which  Heaven  forbid — it  does  not  alter  the  case,  or 
my  decision.  You  will  leave  El-Hassi  alone,  ma  mie,  and 
trust  me  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  girl,  whatever 
happens.  And  don't  torture  that  tender  heart  of  yours 
by  imagining  the  worst  when  there  may  be  no  necessity  for 
it."  And,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  he  went  to 
the  writing  table  and  sat  down  to  read  over  the  dispatch 
that  was  waiting  for  the  evening  courier.  But  it  was  only 
a  pretext,  as  Diana  very  well  knew,  for,  without  the 
further  information  that  seemed  destined  to  remain  un- 
spoken, there  was  nothing  to  add  to  the  report  the  Sheik 
and  Saint  Hubert  had  evolved  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

And,  unsatisfied,  she  went  slowly  to  the  divan  again  and 
sat,  with  anxiously  knit  forehead,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  hus- 
band's uncompromisingly  turned  back,  still  endeavoring 
to  find  a  way  to  what  her  conscience  urged  her.  He  had 
smoked  one  cigarette  and  was  lighting  a  second  when  her 
voice  reached  him,  a  softly  tentative  voice  that  was  little 
more  than  a  murmur. 

"Suppose  that  girl  won't  say  what  you  want  her  to  say — 
won't  you  let  me  go  to  her,  then?  She  might  speak — for 
me." 

With  a  violent  oath  he  flung  down  the  match  and  swung 
round  in  his  chair.  "Diane,"  he  cried  angrily.  Then  he 
laughed,  the  black  scowl  smoothing  from  his  face  as  he 
eyed  her  half  amused,  half  affectionately.  "You  perfect 
woman,"  he  smiled.  "I  might  have  guessed  you  would  try 
and  get  round  me  some  way.  But  it's  no  good,  my  dear. 
I  have  already  told  you  I  do  not  wish  you  to  see  her.    Don't 
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make  me  put  it  plainer.  The  girl  will  speak,  sometime.  No, 
I  don't  mean  that  I  am  going  to  beat  her,  or  starve  her,  or 
employ  any  drastic  measures  of  the  kind — though  she  seems 
prepared  for  anything  and,  in  fact,  suggested  herself  while 
I  was  with  her  this  morning  a  variety  of  torments  she  is 
willing  to  undergo  rather  than  betray  her  people.  She  un- 
consciously admitted  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of 
them  which  throws  a  very  illuminating  light  on  what  her 
life  has  been,  and  makes  her  very  high  sense  of  honor  all  the 
more  difficult  to  understand.  But,  then,  I  don't  profess  to 
understand  women,  you  least  of  all,  beloved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  am  pinning  my  hopes  on  Raoul.  He,  good  fellow 
that  he  is,  offered  himself  as  intermediary.  As  you  know, 
he  has  a  very  persuasive  tongue,  when  he  likes.  And  he 
may  be  able  to  convince  the  superstitious  young  person  that 
he  is  not  a  djinn  or  an  afreet,  as  she  seems  to  think  I  am, 
but  an  ordinary  mortal  like  herself  and  so  gain  her  con- 
fidence. Anyhow,  it  was  worth  trying.  He  is  at  El-Hassi 
now — may  Allah  prosper  his  eloquence,"  he  added  in 
Arabic,  with  a  faint  smile  that  was  not  very  confident. 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  Saint  Hubert  came  in,  his 
usually  buoyant  step  dragging,  his  short-sighted  eyes  turn- 
ing almost  apprehensively  from  one  to  the  other  as  though 
for  the  first  time  he  dreaded  the  welcome  that  was  always 
his. 

And  the  look  on  his  face  sent  both  the  Sheik  and  Diana 
to  their  feet  and  across  the  room  to  meet  him,  the  former 
with  the  cool  composure  that  was  habitual,  the  latter  with 
a  wildly  beating  heart  fearing  she  knew  not  what. 

Dropping  into  a  chair  the  Sheik  pushed  forward,  Saint 
Hubert  sat  for  a  few  moment  breathing  heavily.  And  it  was 
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not  until  he  heard  the  piteous  break  in  Diana's  imploring 
voice  that  he  looked  up,  shaking  his  head  slowly.  "No,  no. 
Nothing  fresh  has  happened,"  he  said,  speaking  with  an 
effort.  "Forgive  me  for  frightening  you.  It's  only  that  I've 
had  a — a  shock,  and  I'm  a  bit — upset."  He  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  Sheik,  his  haggard  eyes  dark  with  pain.  "I 
have  been  to  El-Hassi,  Ahmed,  to  see  the  girl  .  .  ."  he  went 
on,  jerkily,  "and  I  saw  instead — a  ghost,  the  ghost  of  a 
woman  I  saw  sixteen  years  ago  in  Biskra — and  I  think  I 
have  found  De  Chailles'  daughter.  It  was  Isabeau  de 
Chailles'  face  and  eyes,  Isabeau  de  Chailles'  voice  that  spoke 
to  me — Isabeau  de  Chailles  as  I  saw  her  one  night,  dressed 
as  an  Arab  woman  to  please  her  husband."  His  shaking 
voice  trailed  into  a  whisper  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  to  shut  out  the  look  of  horror  that  had  leaped  into 
Diana's  eyes. 

And  in  the  silence  that  ensued  he  heard  behind  him  the 
cracking  of  the  frail  top  bar  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
sitting  as  it  splintered  like  matchwood  under  the  sudden 
pressure  of  the  Sheik's  hand;  heard,  too,  the  groan  that  was 
like  a  cry  of  torment.  "Rene  de  Chailles'  daughter  in  my 
son's  tent — oh,  my  God!" 

He  sprang  up,  forgetting  his  own  distress  in  the  suffering 
he  knew  must  be  greater  than  his. 

"Mon  ami  .  .  ." 

But,  already  master  of  himself  again,  the  Sheik  flung 
round  to  confront  him,  his  feelings  hidden  behind  the  mask- 
like expression  that  made  his  face  so  often  inscrutable. 

"You'll  have  to  prove  that,  Raoul,"  he  said,  almost  vio- 
lently, as  if  struggling  against  something  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  believe.     "It  is  only  resemblance  and  a 
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supposition  you  are  working  on.  I  shall  want  more  than 
that  before  I  can  accept  this — this  idea  of  yours,  before  I 
can  do  anything  to — to  .  .  ."  He  broke  off,  biting  his  lip, 
his  scowling  gaze  traveling  from  Saint  Hubert  to  the  dearly 
loved  wife  whose  unhappiness  hurt  him  far  more  than 
his  own.    He  went  to  her  slowly. 

"You'd  better  go  and  lie  down,  Diane,"  he  said,  his  hard 
voice  changing  to  indescribable  tenderness.  "You've  had 
about  as  much  as  you  can  stand.  It  won't  help  you  to 
hear  what  Raoul  has  to  say,  and  we  shall  have  to  try  and 
clear  up  this  miserable  business,  somehow,  as  soon  as 
possible." 

She  lifted  a  white  face  of  entreaty. 

"Please,  please,  Ahmed,  don't  send  me  away,"  she 
whispered  tremulously.  "I  don't  think  I  can  bear  to  be 
alone,  just  now.  I  won't  interrupt.  I  won't  even  say  a  word 
if  you  don't  want  me  to.    Only  let  me  stay." 

Unable  at  the  moment  to  refuse  her  anything,  he  nodded 
assent,  lingering  for  a  moment  to  settle  the  cushions  of 
the  divan  more  comfortably  around  her  and  stooping  his  lips 
to  her  bright  hair  before  he  turned  again  to  Saint  Hubert. 

"Now,  Raoul." 

Saint  Hubert  dragged  a  chair  nearer. 

"First,  the  information  you  want,"  he  said,  rather 
wearily.  "I'm  sorry,  Ahmed,  but  I  haven't  got  it.  While 
admitting  that  she  hates  and  fears  this  Moor  for  the  cruelty 
he  has  always  shown  her,  that  she  hates  and  fears  his 
stranger  companions  for  reasons  she  will  not  disclose,  she 
refuses  to  give  any  information  concerning  their  doings  in 
Algeria.  And  of  their  secret  workings  she  says  she  knows 
nothing,  that  they  never  confided  in  her  and  that  she  never 
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sought  to  learn  either  their  occupation  or  their  intentions. 
So,  like  you,  I  failed.  But,  unlike  you,  I  believe  she  is 
telling  the  truth.  All  she  knows  is  the  districts  they  visited 
and,  later,  where  they  lodged  in  Touggourt.  But  that,  she 
says,  torture  will  not  get  from  her.  What  does  she  think 
we  are — poor  child!  She  seems  to  have  an  amazing  idea 
of  honor,  an  amazing  fund  of  courage  hidden  in  her  delicate 
little  body.  She  was  pitiably  frightened  of  me  at  first.  She 
seems  to  be  positively  assured  that  the  territory  of  the  ben 
Hassan  is  next  door  to  hell,  if  not  quite  within  it.  But  I 
managed  to  convince  her  at  last  that  I  was  a  common  or 
garden  human  like  herself  and  then  she  talked  more  freely, 
about  her  own  life  I  mean.  A  sad  little  life — ^how  sad  and 
how  wretched  I  don't  think  she  properly  understands — 
spent  wandering  continually  all  over  the  Barbary  States 
but  mainly  in  Tunis,  though  last  year  they  were  in  Morocco 
where,  also,  most  of  her  earliest  recollections  seem  to  be. 
Last  year  in  Morocco,  you  will  observe,  Ahmed,  and  it  was 
last  year  that  Ghabah  the  Moor  was  seen  there."  He 
stopped  for  a  moment,  looking  keenly  at  the  Sheik.  But 
Ahmed  ben  Hassan's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  rug  at  his  feet, 
and,  after  a  slight  pause,  Saint  Hubert  took  up  the  thread  of 
his  story.  "I  tried  to  get  from  her  what  were  her  earliest 
remembrances,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Moor  was  con- 
sistently cruel  her  childish  recollections  seem  to  be  dim 
and  shadowy.  When  I  pressed  her  and  tried  to  stimulate 
her  memory,  she  spoke  rather  vaguely  of  a  time  when  she 
was  not  alone  with  her  brutal  master,  of  some  scarcely 
remembered  person  who  was  kind  to  her,  who  touched  her 
with  gentle  hands  instead  of  beating  her,  and  who  had  a 
sweet  voice  and  sang  to  her.    Of  one  of  these  songs  she 
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seems  to  remember  somewhat,  just  odd  fragments,  but 
thougl^  the  tune  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  an  old  French 
berceuse,  the  words  were  such  a  hopeless  jumble  of  Arabic 
and  French  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  them.  And  she 
does  not  even  know  whether  this  dreamlike  person  was  a 
man  or  a  woman.  Mother  she  says  she  never  had — I  don't 
know  what  she  thinks  she  was  evolved  from.  I  tried  her 
with  the  name  Ghabah,  but  it  seemed  to  convey  nothing, 
she  gave  no  sign  of  knowing  it,  and  I  was  watching  her 
closely.  So  I  have  not  really  discovered  anything  that  can 
be  called  clear  proof  of  her  identity,  but,  for  all  that,  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  she  is  the  girl  I  am  looking  for. 
Her  likeness  to  Isabeau  de  Chailles  is  too  striking  to  be 
ignored.  Until  I  can  find  this  Moor,  and  prove  definitely 
whether  or  not  he  is  the  same  who  murdered  my  poor  friend, 
I  hold  this  girl  to  be  Isabeau  de  Chailles — she  was  named 
after  her  mother." 

"And  if  you  prove  your  case?"  The  Sheik's  voice  was 
still  hard  and  unconvinced,  but  Saint  Hubert,  who  knew 
him,  realized  the  struggle  that  was  taking  place  behind  that 
seemingly  inexorable  front. 

"Let  me  prove  it  first,  mon  cher,^  he  said,  gently.  "I  may 
never  find  this  man  who  alone  knows  the  secret  of  her 
origin.  And  if  I  do  find  him  .  .  ."he  shrugged  expressively 
".  .  .  who  knows  what  the  outcome  will  be?  In  the  mean- 
while I  can  only  go  on  waiting  and  hoping.  Thank  God, 
one  can  always  hope!  But  remember,  Ahmed,"  he  rose  as 
he  spoke,  "that  while  I  quite  understand  that  for  the 
moment  you  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  this  girl 
than  I,  her  future — be  she  Isabeau  de  Chailles  or  only  some 
nameless  waif  of  the  desert — is  my  affair."    For  an  instant 
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he  stood  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  Sheik's  broad  shoulder, 
then  moved  nearer  to  the  divan,  drawn  irresistibly  in  spite  of 
himself. 

And  the  slim,  cold  fingers  he  stooped  to  kiss  closed 
tightly  about  his  own. 

"Raoul,  does  she  care,  really,  for  the  Boy?" 

The  broken  whisper  nearly  unmanned  him,  and  his  face 
was  very  white  as  he  looked  down  into  the  lovely,  sorrow- 
ful eyes;  looked  with  uncontrollable  heart-hunger  and 
longing  at  all  the  slender  grace  and  beauty  he  had  once  held, 
unconscious,  in  his  arms.  And  his  thoughts  turned  to  an- 
other little  slender  figure,  who,  barely  an  hour  ago,  had 
knelt  at  his  feet  in  an  agony  of  tears,  sobbing  for  news  of 
"her  lord  who  had  gone  from  her  in  anger." 

His  lips  quivered  and  he  shook  his  head.  "What  do  / 
know  of  a  woman's  heart?"  he  said  with  more  sad  bitter- 
ness in  his  voice  than  Diana  had  ever  heard,  and  passed  out 
of  the  tent  into  the  gathering  dusk. 

That  same  night,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Sheik's 
territory,  two  blazing  fires  gave  light  to  a  camp  that  was 
military  in  its  scrupulous  order  and  arrangement,  and 
more  silent  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  only  been  ten- 
anted by  Arabs.  There  were  no  tents  or  baggage  camels, 
no  impedimenta  of  any  kind  to  hinder  rapid  travel.  And  no 
sound  of  pipes  and  tom-toms  rose  from  the  group  of  white- 
clad  figures  clustered  around  the  larger  fire,  beyond  which 
stood  rows  of  picketed  horses  and  a  few  small  bundles  of 
camp  equipment. 

Drawn  close  to  the  smaller  fire,  heedless  of  the  flying 
sparks  that  fell  in  showers  around  him,  and  heedless,  also, 
of  his  two  companions,  the  snake  charmer  sat,  staring  into 
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the  leaping  flames,  his  strange  eyes  contracted  almost  to  a 
pin-point,  an  evil  smile  playing  over  his  thin  lips,  one  talon- 
like hand  passing  continually  with  a  touch  that  was  almost 
a  caress  over  the  razor-edged  blade  of  the  big  knife  lying 
across  his  knees.  A  sinister  figure  at  which  the  elder  Ger- 
man, tramping  restlessly  up  and  down  on  the  further  side 
of  the  fire,  gazed  from  time  to  time  with  hardly  concealed 
distrust.  Distrustful,  too,  and  mingled  with  growing  anger, 
were  the  looks  he  also  cast  from  time  to  time  at  his  com- 
patriot who  was  sitting  crouched  up  on  a  saddle  cloth  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  scattering  sparks,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  arms. 

Gott  in  Eimmel,  was  it  not  enough  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  a  man,  he  reflected  wrathfully,  to  see  the  work  of  years 
imperiled  merely  because  of  a  whim?  That  Von  Lepel, 
should  so  have  failed  him!  Von  Lepel,  whom  he  had  him- 
self chosen  with  such  care  from  amongst  the  many  asso- 
ciates that  had  been  offered  him,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  language  was  second  only  to  his,  whose  topographical 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  even  superior  to  his  own. 
Von  Lepel,  whom  he  had  trusted,  whose  many  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  entrusted  to  him  had  outweighed  the  one 
weakness  that  marred  an  otherwise  brilliant  record. 

Women — the  curse  of  all  enterprises!  They  had  warned 
him  of  that  danger  in  Berlin,  there  had  been  ample  proof 
of  it  in  the  dossier  he  had  studied  so  minutely  before 
making  his  final  choice  of  assistant;  but,  in  view  of  his 
subordinate's  very  great  and  special  abilities,  he  had  been 
willing  to  take  that  risk.  One  always  had  to  chance  some- 
thing. And  Von  Lepel,  who  was  a  cavalry  captain,  was  of 
the  military  order — women  entered  more  largely  into  the 
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scheme  of  his  existence  than  into  that  of  his  leader.  Women 
— bah!  He  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders  disdainfully. 
What  were  they  to  him  whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  whose 
only  love  was  the  Secret  Service  to  which  he  had  devoted  all 
his  life — nothing  but  a  means  to  an  end,  merely  potential 
mothers,  a  necessary  evil  existing  only  for  the  propagation 
of  the  race,  the  only  race  in  all  the  world  that  mattered. 
For  more  than  a  year  Von  Lepel  had  shown  no  sign  of  the 
weak  spot  that  was  in  him  and  now,  just  when  he  needed 
him  most,  had  come  this  breakdown,  this  madness  of  an 
insane  passion  for  a  native  girl  that  threatened  to  jeopardize 
the  whole  enterprise.  And  for  what?  A  passing  fancy,  an 
intrigue  that  would  last  only  as  long  as  his  fickle  natiure 
dictated;  but  a  fancy  which,  for  the  moment,  swamped 
everything  but  the  satisfying  of  his  desire. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  he,  Carl  Rost,  who  saw  in  this 
secret  mission  to  Algeria  the  crowning  achievement  of  a 
lifetime,  had  been  forced  at  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
period  of  their  work  to  waste  precious  time  and  trail  at  the 
heels  of  this  military  philanderer — because  he  dared  not 
let  him  go  alone;  because,  while  he  was  indispensable  to  Von 
Lepel,  so  also  was  Von  Lepel  absolutely  indispensable  to 
him.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  both  of  them,  a  moment 
when  the  slightest  deviation  from  duty  might  mean  the 
imdoing  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

The  work  which,  until  recently,  had  gone  forward  with 
such  high  promise  of  success  had  lately  met  with  a  series 
of  unfortunate  setbacks  that  had  been  unforeseen,  and 
there  were  broken  links  in  the  chain  he  had  thought  to 
gather  whole  and  perfect  into  his  hand;  failure  in  informa- 
tion he  had  counted  on,  and  complete  silence  from  one  or 
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two  quarters  that  were  being  worked  by  the  most  trusted 
and  efficient  of  his  agents.  Where  was  the  leakage,  and 
who  was  responsible?  A  hitch  now  might  result  in  disaster. 
Until  three  months  ago  everything  had  run  with  clocklike 
precision  and  the  regular  dispatch  of  reports  to  Berlin  had 
never  been  interrupted,  but  during  the  last  three  months 
there  had  been  two  serious  breaks  in  the  line  of  conmiunica- 
tion.  And,  to  add  to  his  uneasiness,  there  was  the  galling 
remembrance  of  the  pocket-book  stolen  from  him  in  Toug- 
gourt.  True,  the  papers  were  in  code  and  the  contents  might 
pass  as  the  mere  commercial  traveler's  report  they  pro- 
fessed to  be,  but  it  was,  none  the  less,  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence that  might  lead  to  disastrous  results,  and  which  had 
made  a  return  to  native  dress  imperative  and  Touggourt  a 
danger  zone  he  would  have  avoided  had  he  been  able.  But 
he  was  not  able.  Touggourt  was  the  center  of  his  adminis- 
tration. And  now  he  was  carrying  on  his  person  too  many 
papers  for  his  complete  comfort,  papers  which,  more 
important  and  more  dangerously  illuminating  even  than  the 
ones  that  had  been  stolen  from  him,  should  long  ere  this 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  agent  who  was  to  have  met  them 
at  the  little  garrison  town,  but  who  had  failed  to  appear. 
And  why  had  he  failed?  Had  the  French  Secret  Service, 
with  more  acumen  than  he  credited  them  with,  got  wind 
of  his  movements  and  trapped  him?  But  the  French 
Secret  Service — Rost  spat  contemptuously.  Thickheads 
and  blunderers,  whose  work  was  childishly  inefficient  and 
transparent,  who  would  smilingly  take  on  anyone  who  cared 
to  apply,  vide  Meyer  who  had  been  spying  for  them  for 
years — and  dupHcating  his  reports  to  Berlin.  And  they  had 
Arabs  in  their  employ  too,  the  swine.    That  he  had  learned 
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from  the  word  No.  7  had  sent  to  him  at  Touggourt,  though 
No.  7  himself  had  not  materialized.  And  No.  7's  message 
had  contained  a  special  warning  concerning  a  certain 
wandering  Arab  who  dealt  in  horses,  but  who  had  somehow 
managed  to  arouse  suspicion  in  a  mind  that  was  at  once 
courageous  and  fearful.  Carl  Rost  thought  of  the  elab- 
orately detailed  description  sent  him,  and  shrugged  again 
scornfully.  An  admirable  worker  but  a  timorous  soul,  No. 
7,  who  saw  death  lurking  behind  every  corner  and  labored 
always  in  a  sweat  of  nervous  apprehension! 

Long  and  heartily  he  cursed  the  absent  No.  7.  He  would 
have  cursed  even  deeper  had  he  known  that  the  report 
he  carried  in  his  pocket  was  the  last  service  his  missing 
colleague  would  ever  render  to  the  Fatherland  that  had  paid 
him  a  pittance  for  a  life  of  arduous  toil  and  danger,  and  that 
he  lay  now  amongst  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  south,  a  bleach- 
ing heap  of  bones  with  Ahmed  ben  Hassan's  bullet  em- 
bedded in  his  whitening  skull. 

And  even  if  he  had  known,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  knowl- 
edge would  have  caused  Carl  Rost  any  personal  feeling 
of  regret,  for,  for  him,  men  in  the  Secret  Service  were  not 
men  but  only  cogs  in  a  machine,  mere  units  who  fulfilled 
their  function — and  passed,  unnoticed  and  unremembered. 

Tired  of  his  monotonous  tramp,  and  already  wearied 
with  a  long  day  in  the  saddle,  Rost  came  nearer  to  the  fire 
and  flung  himself  down  on  the  sand  beside  Von  Lepel.  For 
a  few  mimites  he  lay  silent,  filling  an  ancient  meerschaum 
with  reverent  care,  while  accumulated  wrath  rose  until  it 
boiled  over  suddenly. 

"How  much  longer  is  this  folly  to  go  on,  Hugo?"  he 
burst  out.    It  was  the  beginning  of  the  nightly  argument 
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that  had  raged  between  them  ever  since  they  left  Touggourt, 
and  Von  Lepel  lifted  his  head  slowly,  staring  back  at  him 
with  blue  eyes  that  were  glittering  dangerously. 

"Until  I  get  what  I  want,"  he  replied,  rather  insolently. 

Rost's  hand  shot  out  in  angry  protest.  "What  you  want," 
he  said  bitterly.  "Are  you  paid  to  get  what  you  want? 
Are  you  paid  to  waste  your  time  and  energy  on  amours? 
Have  you  forgotten  what  you  are,  and  where  you  are?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  you  do  not  belong  to  yourself?  Your 
time,  your  energy,  the  whole  of  you,  is  not  yours  but  the 
Fatherland's.  I  knew  there  was  the  danger  of  this  when  I 
agreed  in  Berlin  to  take  you.  But  I  trusted  to  your  honor 
— du  Hebe  Gott,  if  I  had  known  how  you  would  fail  me! 
And  just  now,  of  all  times,  when  it  is  imperative  that  there 
should  be  no  interruption  to  our  work,  when  it  is  imperative 
that  I  should  be  at  Touggourt  in  case  No.  7  .  .  ." 

"You  needn't  have  come,"  cut  in  Von  Lepel  coldly.  "I 
told  you  I  preferred  to  work  this  thing  alone." 

"It's  not  a  time  for  either  of  us  to  be  alone,"  retorted 
Rost,  "you  know  that  as  well  as  I.  The  whole  success  of  our 
mission  depends  on  our  working  together.  You  are  hazard- 
ing more  than  you  know  by  this  insane  folly.  And  I  tell 
you  frankly,  Hugo,  I've  had  enough  of  it.  And,  further,  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  don't  trust  this  Moor.  Don't  look  at 
him,"  he  interposed  sharply,  "he  is  watching  us  across  the 
fire,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  think  we  are  speaking  of  him." 

Von  Lepel  kicked  the  smoldering  brushwood  into  a 
blaze. 

"The  Moor's  all  right,"  he  said  confidently.  "I  don't 
know  why  you  should  distrust  him.  He  has  the  same 
interests  at  heart  that  we  have.    And  just  now  he  has  the 
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same  motive  as  I,  only  for  rather  different  reasons.  Hell 
get  what  he  wants  eventually,  for  when  I'm  done  with  the 
girl  he  can  have  her  again  for  any  purpose  he  pleases.  But 
she  comes  to  me  first,"  he  added,  his  eyes  glowing  suddenly. 

"Not  while  I  can  prevent  it,"  cried  Rost  furiously. 
"You've  gone  far  enough,  Hugo.  You  want  the  girl  for  a 
moment's  plaything.  You  want  to  revenge  yourself  on  a 
boy  who  thwarted  your  trifling  desire.  But  you  know  now 
who  this  boy  is,  you  know  now  the  reputation  his  father  has 
in  this  country,  and  in  penetrating  into  his  territory  you 
are  running  a  senseless  risk  and  endangering  your  life — I 
say  nothing  of  my  own — for  what?  The  gratification  of  a 
passing  fancy!  You  fool,  your  life  is  not  your  own  to  play 
with.  Your  life  is  the  Kaiser's — may  God  prosper  him — 
and  that  being  so,  I,  your  superior,  in  this  mission  at  any 
rate,  forbid  you  to  take  another  step  further  in  this  mad 
business.  That  is  my  last  word,  Hugo.  We  go  back  to 
Touggourt  tomorrow." 

Von  Lepel  turned  on  him  swiftly. 

"We  do  not  go  back  to  Touggourt  tomorrow,"  he  hissed 
through  clenched  teeth.  "You  may,  if  you  like.  But  you 
will  go  alone.  I  have  the  Moor  with  me,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  men  at  my  back.  Do  you  think  the  Moor  will  forego 
his  vengeance?  Every  night  he  has  sat  nursing  that  knife 
on  his  knees  and  planning  the  dainty  work  he  is  going  to  do 
with  it.  Do  you  think  the  men  will  forego  the  money  that 
is  still  owing  to  them — though  they  had  enough,  God  knows, 
before  they  left  Touggourt.  Tunisians,  all  of  them,  or  they 
wouldn't  have  come;  only  the  tracker  an  Algerian,  and  he 
urged  on  solely  by  reason  of  some  hatred  he  seems  to  have 
for  the  ben  Hassan.    No,  my  friend,  we've  gone  too  far  to 
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turn  back.  Drop  your  hand,  Rost,"  he  snarled  suddenly, 
"my  revolver  is  in  my  pocket,  and  I've  got  you  covered. 
And  it  won't  do  any  good  for  either  of  us  to  kill  the  other. 
You  have  said  that  I  am  necessary  to  you,  and,  fool  though 
I  may  be,  I  am  not  so  great  a  fool  as  to  think  that  I  could 
carry  through  the  work  alone,  without  you.  You  rather 
forgot  the  work  just  then,  didn't  you,  friend  Carl?  But  you 
needn't  thank  me  for  reminding  you.  A  little  temporary 
delay  won't  hurt  the  work.  And  it  won't  be  a  long  delay, 
I  promise  you.  God  Almighty,  a  man  must  have  some  re- 
laxation. I'm  a  soldier  and  a  human  being,  not  a  machine 
of  the  Secret  Service  as  you  are.  I've  blood  in  my  veins,  not 
ink.  And  life  doesn't  last  for  ever.  For  a  year  I've  lived 
like  a  monk  and  labored  like  a  galley  slave.  Be  reasonable, 
Rost.  Give  me  a  week  or  two,  and  then  I'll  return  to  the 
austere  life  like  a  good  boy  and  take  up  the  daily  grind. 
Is  it  a  bargain,  Carl?"  He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  an 
air  of  frankness,  and  Rost  took  it  reluctantly. 

"A  one-sided  bargain,"  he  said,  grimacing,  "but  you  leave 
me  no  alternative.  You  have  force  behind  you  since  it  was 
you  who  engaged  and  paid  these  men — paid  them,  I  might 
remark,  with  money  that  is  not  yours  and  which  was  given 
for  a  very  different  purpose." 

Von  Lepel  laughed  lightly.  "My  money — no,"  he  re- 
turned carelessly,  "a  captain's  pay  is  not  a  fat  one.  But 
the  money  will  be  refunded  somehow,  if  your  scrupulous 
conscience  will  not  allow  you  to  pass  it  as  'expenses 
incurred' — when  we  get  home." 

''When  I"  There  was  something  in  Rost's  tone  that 
brought  a  shadow  to  Von  Lepel 's  face. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  tonight,  Carl?"  he  said 
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irritably.  "You  speak  as  if  you  doubted  that  we  would  get 
home.    Are  you,  of  all  people,  developing  nerves?" 

"Nerves?  No!"  replied  Rost  contemptuously.  "I'm 
not  thinking  of  myself,  or  you.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
work  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  damn  the  work!  Leave  it  for  tonight,  at  any  rate. 
The  work  isn't  going  to  suffer.  I've  told  you  that  already. 
Let  me  get  my  hands  on  the  girl,  and  teach  that  interfering 
youngster  a  lesson  he  won't  soon  forget,  and  I'm  your  man 
again  till  this  everlasting  work  is  finished.  It  would  have 
been  better  in  every  way  if  you  had  let  our  saturnine  friend 
opposite  kill  the  cub  when  he  had  the  opportunity." 

"For  once  I  agree  with  you,"  Rost  replied  quickly.  "He 
is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  us,  and  therein  lies  our 
danger.    To  go  into  his  territory  is  madness." 

Von  Lepel  made  a  sweeping  movement  with  his  hand  as 
if  brushing  aside  the  other's  objections. 

"We're  only  a  day  behind,"  he  said  eagerly,  "and  they 
have  the  girl  to  hamper  them.  I  count  on  catching  them 
before  we  get  there.  And  if  we  don't,  some  lucky  chance 
will  favor  us.  Don't  look  so  glum,  man.  Put  a  better  face 
on  it.  Luck  is  with  us,  I  tell  you.  That  damned  boy,  for 
instance.  He  doesn't  know  we  are  hard  on  his  heels.  He 
doesn't  know,  the  conceited  puppy,  that  some  of  the  men 
on  whom  he  squandered  gold  in  Touggourt  took  gold  from 
us  also,  and  gave  his  secrets  away  as  cheerfully  as  they 
gave  ours.  It  was  only  a  case  of  the  highest  bidder.  He'll 
find  out  his  mistake  before  very  long,  and  he  won't  hold  his 
haughty  head  up  so  high  when  I've  done  with  him — the 
swine."  His  own  head  went  up  arrogantly,  and  a  curiously 
cruel  little  smile  passed  over  his  lips  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
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and  stood  looking  down  at  Rost  with  confident  assurance. 

And  Rost  looked  back  at  him  steadily.  "It  may  be  so," 
he  said  slowly,  "but  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  discuss  the 
matter  any  further.  I've  made  my  protest  and  you've 
chosen  to  go  your  own  way.  Only  I  warn  you  that  if, 
through  you,  other  hindrances  come  to  our  work  you  need 
not  look  to  me  to  pull  you  through  with  Berlin.  I  shan't 
spare  you  when  it  comes  to  making  my  report.  And  one 
other  warning,  Hugo.  Be  careful  with  this  Moor,  for  I  tell 
you  again — I  don't  trust  him." 

For  a  moment  Von  Lepel  glowered  at  him,  then  he  turned 
away  with  a  short,  angry  laugh. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  both  wrapped  in  their 
blankets  and  sleeping  as  they  had  trained  themselves  to 
sleep,  when  and  how  they  could. 

But  for  long  after  they  were  asleep  the  Moor  still  sat 
motionless  with  his  knife  across  his  knees,  staring  into  the 
red  embers  of  the  almost  extinguished  fire,  planning  his 
vengeance  and  feeding  his  cruel  heart  with  the  thought  of 
the  suffering  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict  on  the  girl 
who,  all  her  life,  had  served  him  as  a  daily  remembrance  of  a 
thwarted  desire. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  three  or  four  days  that  followed  Raoul  de  Saint 
Hubert's  startling  announcement  were  difficult  ones  for  all 
in  Ahmed  ben  Hassan's  camp.  Saint  Hubert  himself,  who 
daily  spent  several  hours  with  the  lonely  girl  at  El-Hassi, 
patiently  endeavoring  to  pierce  the  cloud  that  seemed  to  lie 
over  her  childish  recollections,  returned  from  each  visit  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  in  Yasmin  he  had  found  the  lost 
heiress  for  whom  he  was  searching.  The  extraordinary 
likeness  to  Madame  de  Chailles,  the  remarkable  similarity 
of  voice  and  gesture,  together  with  other  little  mannerisms 
that  further  acquaintance  revealed  and  which  he  declared 
were  forcibly  reminiscent  of  his  friend's  wife,  only  strength- 
ened his  conviction  and  took  from  him  any  lingering  doubt 
he  may  have  had. 

And  the  daily  visits  to  El-Hassi  did  more  than  merely 
consolidate  the  firm  belief  that  made  the  tender-hearted 
and  enthusiastic  Frenchman  brush  aside  the  many  obstacles 
that  seemed  to  oppose  his  reasoning,  and  cling  to  the  slender 
thread  on  which  he  based  his  supposition.  His  interest 
and  sympathy,  already  aroused,  grew  stronger  as  each  day 
brought  a  fuller  understanding  of  a  character  that  moved 
him  at  once  to  pity  and  admiration.  The  girl's  patience 
and  gentleness,  her  complete  self-abnegation  in  the  unswerv- 
ing devotion  she  showed  to  the  man  who  had  wronged  her, 
and  her  persistent  loyalty  to  her  former  associates,  stirred 
all  the  innate  chivalry  of  his  nature  and  made  him  more 
determinedly  resolved   that,   even  should   she   eventually 
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prove  not  to  be  the  Isabeau  de  Chailles  he  was  convinced 
she  was,  her  future  should  be  his  consideration  and  her 
welfare  his  especial  care.  To  Diana,  predisposed  for  many 
reasons  to  believe  him,  but  dreading  a  realization  of  his 
belief  that  would  only  make  the  Boy's  offense  a  further 
complication  even  more  horrible  than  it  had  seemed  at 
first,  his  reasoning  appeared  to  be  both  logical  and  con- 
clusive, and  his  revelations  merely  deepened  the  sense 
of  responsibility  under  which  she  labored  and  increased 
her  earnest  wish  to  do  what  her  woman's  heart  prompted 
her.  But  arguments  and  entreaties  alike  failed  to  move  the 
Sheik's  inflexible  decision.  Still  skeptical  himself,  or  wish- 
ing to  appear  so,  he  listened  in  taciturn  silence  to  all  Saint 
Hubert's  confident  statements,  and  strenuously  opposed 
Diana's  pleadings.  That  she  should  not  go  to  El-Hassi,  he 
was  determined. 

And  more  than  that,  for  some  reason  he  would  not  ex- 
plain, he  refused  categorically  to  allow  any  hint  to  reach 
the  Boy  of  the  girl's  possible  origin.  And  in  this  Diana 
found  herself  obliged  to  agree  with  him,  for  the  Boy's  atti- 
tude made  it  impossible  to  foresee  what  effect  the  knowledge 
would  have  upon  him.  Literally  obeying  his  father's  order, 
he  had  never  gone  back  to  El-Hassi,  leaving  the  girl  to  think 
what  she  would.  And  since  the  night  of  his  return  he  had 
not  only  declined  to  speak  of  her  but  had  retired  into  sullen 
isolation,  holding  himself  rigidly  apart  from  the  family 
circle.  Even  Diana  had  only  seen  him  once,  a  brief  inter- 
view lasting  barely  five  minutes,  which  had  been  painful  and 
unsatisfactory  to  both. 

A  batch  of  young  horses  that  required  schooling  had  given 
him  an  excuse  to  absent  himself,  and  his  days  had  been 
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spent  arduously  amongst  the  rough-riders,  with  whom  he 
had  toiled  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  exhausting  himself  by 
hard,  physical  exercise  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  forget  the 
mental  conflict  that  raged  perpetually  within  him,  a  con- 
flict between  love  and  hatred  that,  kept  somewhat  at  bay 
during  the  daytime  when  he  was  forced  to  concentrate  all 
his  thought  and  attention  on  the  difficult  tempered  animals 
he  was  handling,  returned  each  night  with  unabated  force, 
making  the  long  hours  he  passed  solitary — in  the  new  tent 
that  had  been  pitched  for  him  where  his  own  had  stood — 
a  hell  of  torment  that  was  bringing  lines  to  his  face  which 
would  never  be  eradicated.  Attended  only  by  S'rir,  for 
Ramadan  was  in  charge  at  El-Hassi,  he  lived  alone  with 
his  thoughts,  alone  with  the  gnawing  remorse  that  was 
slowly  but  surely  stifling  the  hatred  he  still  thought  filled  his 
heart. 

And  Caryll  had  become  almost  as  much  of  a  recluse  as  his 
brother.  Coldly  reserved  and  unapproachable  as  he  had 
been  at  first,  his  appearances  were  brief  and  not  more  fre- 
quent than  absolute  courtesy  obliged.  To  Saint  Hubert 
only  he  unbent  somewhat,  but  even  with  him  he  was  silent 
and  constrained.  He  had  never  mentioned  the  Boy's  early 
morning  visit  to  his  tent,  had  never  again  referred  to  the 
raid  on  the  cafe  maure  of  which  the  Sheik  still  knew 
nothing. 

But  Saint  Hubert  had  guessed  from  the  first  that  the 
missing  girl  who  had  aroused  Caryll's  interest  was  one  and 
the  same  with  the  girl  who  was  now  at  El-Hassi.  And  the 
day  after  the  Boy's  arrival  he  had  bluntly  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  the  raid  and  had  asked  Caryll  a  direct  question 
concerning  her  abductor.    A  query  that  had  been  met  with 
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only  a  surly  "Couldn't  say.  Shouldn't  know  the  dam' 
beast  if  I  saw  him  again,"  but  Saint  Hubert  had  read  the 
truth  in  his  flushed  face  and  the  glint  of  anger  that  flashed 
into  his  eyes. 

And,  hoping  always  for  fresh  light  on  the  subject  which 
almost  entirely  occupied  his  mind,  he  had  told  him  quite 
frankly  of  his  discovery  that  afternoon  at  El-Hassi  and, 
demanding  confidence  for  confidence,  had  overborne  his 
objections  and  drawn  from  him,  little  by  little,  all  that  he 
knew  of  the  girl.  But  Caryll  had  been  able  to  add  nothing 
to  what  Saint  Hubert  had  already  gleaned,  and  his  first 
confidence  had  also  been  his  last.  Since  then  Saint  Hubert 
had  seen  as  little  of  him  as  had  the  others. 

And  in  this  way  four  days  of  miserable  tension  had 
dragged  slowly  by,  days  of  acute  anxiety  for  Diana  that 
only  the  Sheik's  additional  tenderness  had  made  bearable. 
Only  when  they  were  alone  did  the  heavy  scowl  that  had 
darkened  his  face  ever  since  the  Boy's  return  smooth  from 
his  black  brows;  only  when  they  were  alone  did  he  let  her 
see  anything  of  the  struggle  that  was  taking  place  within 
him,  a  struggle  in  which  doubt  engendered,  despite  himself, 
by  Saint  Hubert's  firm  conviction  was  contending  against 
an  almost  passionate  hope  that  his  son's  victim  might  prove 
not  to  be  the  Isabeau  de  Chailles  whose  fate  had  so  long 
interested  him.  Until  he  knew  definitely  he  could  do 
nothing.  And  when  he  knew,  what  then  could  he  do?  Time 
and  again  he  asked  himself  the  question. 

Supposing  the  girl  to  be  De  Chailles'  daughter,  could  he 
force  the  Boy  to  make  the  same  tardy  reparation  he  himself 
had  made  to  the  woman  he  had  wronged?  Love  that  had 
been  her  salvation  and  his  might  not  exist  in  this  other  case. 
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The  Boy's  real  feelings  were  an  unknown  quantity.  And  in 
tying  the  girl  down  to  a  loveless  marriage,  only  because 
necessity  compelled,  might  he  not  be  subjecting  her  to  a 
life  of  even  greater  suffering  than  she  had  yet  known? 

The  future  seemed  a  hopeless  problem  that  each  day 
appeared  to  grow  more  hopeless  and  involved.  And  for 
this  trouble  he  himself  was  primarily  responsible. 

The  sins  of  the  fathers. 

His  own  and  now  the  Boy's. 

Never  had  the  shame  and  remorse  that  had  gone  with 
him  for  twenty  years  seemed  so  poignant  as  now.  Never 
had  the  hand  of  Nemesis  seemed  to  weigh  so  heavily  upon 
him. 

Night  after  night,  when  Saint  Hubert  had  gone  to  his 
own  tent,  leaving  them  alone,  Diana  had  seen  her  hus- 
band's eyes  fixed  on  her,  within  them  a  look  that  brought  a 
sob  into  her  throat,  that  sent  her  into  his  arms  in  an  agony 
of  compassion  to  whisper  her  love  and  stifle  with  her  kisses 
the  bitter  self-accusations  that  burst  from  his  lips.  The  past 
was  past,  she  insisted,  and  when  had  she  ever  reproached 
him?  And  what  would  her  life  have  been  without  his  love, 
without  the  joy  his  companionship  had  brought  her?  A 
life  without  purpose  and  unperfected. 

If  he  had  not  taken  her  as  he  had,  if  he  had  not  forced 
her  to  a  recognition  of  her  womanhood,  she  would  never 
have  known  the  deep  happiness  that,  through  him,  had  come 
to  her  in  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Must  he  torture  him- 
self, and  her,  by  the  continual  remembrance  of  what  she 
had  long  since  forgotten?  Had  he  not  atoned,  and  more 
than  atoned,  for  those  few  short  months  of  unhappiness  by 
years  of  devotion  and  consideration  that  had  been  beyond 
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• 
all  her  expectation,  that  had  made  their  life  together  a 
union  of  ideal  comradeship?  And  surely  he  had  paid  for 
that  unhappiness,  then,  at  the  time,  in  sorrow  that  had 
been  greater  than  anything  she  had  had  to  bear.  Through 
suffering  love  had  come  to  them  both,  a  love  that  was  too 
big  to  hold  regret,  too  perfect  to  be  spoiled  by  bitter 
memory. 

So  had  she  pleaded  with  him,  as  she  had  pleaded  many 
and  many  a  time  before  when  remorse  had  driven  him  to 
self-abasement  that  wrung  her  heart. 

It  was  only  she  who  ever  saw  him  stripped  of  the 
haughty  pride  that  characterized  him,  only  she  who  ever 
witnessed  the  deep  humiliation  that  was  almost  more  than 
she  could  endure. 

And  not  even  in  the  early  days  of  their  married  life  had 
his  remorse  and  contrition  been  more  bitterly  expressed 
than  in  these  last  four  days;  not  since  the  first  realization 
of  his  love  had  he  shown  his  devotion  as  openly  and  un- 
reserv^edly.  Thoughtful  and  tender,  as  he  always  was  with 
her,  since  the  night  of  the  Boy's  return  he  had  evinced  a 
greater  depth  of  tenderness  and  consideration  than  Diana 
had  yet  experienced.  In  every  action,  in  every  word  and 
gesture,  his  whole  thought  seemed  to  be  of  her  and  for  her. 

In  one  thing  only  he  opposed  her,  in  one  thing  only  he 
was  adamant.  Even  in  his  most  tender,  most  yielding 
moments  he  still  remained  constant  in  his  fixed  determina- 
tion with  regard  to  the  girl  at  El-Hassi,  and  not  all  Diana's 
entreaties  could  move  him  to  alter  his  decision. 

To  El-Hassi  she  should  not  go — with  his  consent. 

Dare  she  go  without  it? 

During  the  last  four  days  the  thought  had  come  to  her 
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often,  a  thought  she  had  striven  to  banish  as  soon  as  it 
had  risen,  for  the  thing  she  contemplated  seemed  beyond  her 
power  to  execute.  Her  husband's  word  was  law,  even  to 
her,  and  in  all  the  years  they  had  lived  together  she  had 
never  found  it  possible  to  go  contrary  to  his  slightest  wish. 
In  everything  perforce  she  had  given  way  to  him. 

Had  she  the  courage  to  oppose  him  now? 

Long,  long  ago  she  had  learned  obedience  through  fear, 
and  the  love  that  had  come  had  made  it  easy.  But  for  all 
her  love,  she  knew,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  that  the  old 
fear  still  lingered. 

Could  she,  even  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  con- 
science, bring  herself  to  break  through  the  rule  that  had 
governed  her  life  for  years?  Had  she  the  moral  strength 
to  deliberately  disobey  him  and  face  his  inevitable  anger? 
He  would  never  understand  the  reasons  that  were  prompt- 
ing her.  He  would  see  in  her  action  only  a  flagrant  con- 
travention to  his  express  order,  a  direct  opposition  to  his 
wishes. 

To  risk  his  displeasure — to  do  anything  that  was  secret 
and  underhand!  But  what  else  could  she  do?  Argument 
and  entreaty  having  failed,  she  was  left  to  choose  between 
duty  to  him  and  duty  towards  her  conscience.  The  choice 
was  a  hard  one,  and  it  was  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
before  Diana  finally  made  up  her  mind  that,  in  this  one 
thing,  she  must  be  swayed  by  her  own  inner  conviction — 
that,  no  matter  what  were  the  consequences,  she  must  do 
what  she  firmly  believed  to  be  right. 

Early  that  morning  she  had  made  her  last  appeal,  and 
the  Sheik's  refusal  had  been  even  more  curt  and  peremptory 
than    before.      And    all    through    the    morning    she    had 
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wrestled  with  herself,  shrinking  from  the  final  decision  she 
knew  would  have  to  be  made. 

And  it  was  nearly  lunch-time  before  that  decision  was 
reached.  Because  she  believed  it  to  be  her  duty  she  would 
go  to  El-Hassi — and  this  evening,  when  Ahmed  returned, 
she  would  tell  him  what  she  had  done.  She  was  not  going 
to  act  a  lie,  no  matter  what  else  she  might  do.  If  she  had 
to  go  counter  to  his  wishes,  at  least  he  should  know  of  it 
and  that  as  speedily  as  possible. 

If  only  she  could  have  gone  with  his  consent!  But  it 
was  no  good  thinking  of  that.  He  would  never  consent. 
So  she  must  go  as  she  had  planned,  and  go  today  when  his 
absence  gave  her  the  opportunity.  Almost  she  wished  that 
the  opportunity  had  never  come.  That  he  himself  had  made 
the  way  easy  only  added  to  her  trouble.  If  she  had  but  had 
the  moral  courage  to  tell  him  before  he  went!  But  her 
resolution  had  not  yet  been  made  when  he  had  started, 
taking  Caryll  with  him,  for  one  of  the  distant  camps  that 
lay  in  the  opposite  direction  to  El-Hassi.  It  was  only  after 
she  had  watched  them  ride  away  that  the  thought  had  come 
that  if  she  was  ever  to  have  the  chance  of  doing  what  she 
contemplated,  that  chance  was  now,  for  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible that  he  could  return  before  the  evening. 

A  shiver  of  repulsion  went  through  her.  Hateful  chance 
— and  hateful  necessity.  And  when  he  returned,  when  she 
had  to  tell  him —  The  tiny  square  of  cambric  she  was  twist- 
ing between  her  fingers  went  suddenly  to  shreds  and  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  bitter  little  cry.  Oh,  why  was  it 
all  so  difficult?  Why  must  she,  in  trying  to  do  what  was 
right,  do  what  would  anger  him  and  perhaps  break  the  trust 
he  had  always  had  in  her! 
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In  that  moment  her  courage  almost  went.  But  the 
thought  of  the  girl  kept  her  firm  to  her  purpose,  the  girl 
who  might  be  Isabeau  de  Chailles. 

Only  a  child — betrayed,  and  alone!  And  for  four  whole 
days  she  had  left  her  so — because  she  herself  was  a  coward. 

Her  lips  quivered,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  with  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands.  Then,  with  a  whispered  "oh. 
Boy,  Boy  I"  she  went  through  to  the  inner  room  to  change 
into  her  riding  clothes. 

Lunch  was  waiting  when  she  returned,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Saint  Hubert  came  in,  looking  contritely  at  his 
watch. 

"Late  as  usual.  I'm  sorry,  Diane,"  he  apologized,  hurry- 
ing forward.  But  as  he  reached  her  he  paused,  glancing 
at  the  table  where  only  two  places  were  laid. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  alone,"  he  went  on,  slipping 
into  the  chair  beside  her.  "You  shouldn't  have  waited  for 
me.  Ahmed  told  me  last  night  he  was  going  down  to  Ras- 
Djebel  today,  but  where  is  Caryll?  I  thought  he  was  here. 
His  tent  was  empty  when  I  looked  in,  just  now." 

Diana  helped  herself  to  omelette  before  answering. 

"Caryll?  oh,  he's  gone  with  Ahmed,"  she  said  at  last, 
casually,  as  if  the  event  were  an  everyday  occurrence. 

Saint  Hubert's  eyes  widened  with  surprise,  but  he  checked 
the  exclamation  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"I'm  glad,"  he  said,  quickly.  "It  will  give  them  a  chance 
to — to  become  better  acquainted.  They  have  not  had 
much  opportunity  so  far.  I  have  been  wondering  when  our 
poor  old  hermit  was  going  to  come  out  of  his  shell." 

Diana  looked  up  with  a  rather  odd  little  smile.  "He 
didn't  come.    He  was  pulled,"  she  said  dryly. 
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"You  mean  that  it  was  Ahmed's  suggestion?" 

"Suggestion?  My  dear  Raoul,  when  does  Ahmed  ever 
suggest?  I  heard  the  message  he  sent  through  Gaston  this 
morning,  and  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  it 
could  hardly  have  been  called  a  suggestion.  Caryll  went  to 
Ras-Djebel  because  Ahmed  left  him  no  option." 

"Still,  even  so,  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction." 

Diana  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  doubtfully.  "I  have  been  wonder- 
ing all  morning.  I  have  even  been  wondering  if,  perhaps, 
it  would  not  have  been  better  if  Caryll  had  never  come  at 
all.  He  seems  to  have  no  wish  that  we  should  become 
better  acquainted.  I  have  tried  by  every  possible  means 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  welcome  and  at  home,  but  he 
gives  me  no  encouragement.  Once,  the  day  after  you  came, 
I  thought  for  one  tiny  moment  that  I  was  getting  closer  to 
him,  that  he  was  going  to  respond.  But  he  didn't.  And 
since  then  he  has  given  me  no  further  opportunity.  He 
shuns  me  as  he  shuns  his  father,  and  it  hurts — more  than 
I  can  tell  you.  I  know  he  never  wanted  to  come,  his 
letters  made  that  plain  enough,  but  I  built  such  high 
hopes  on  his  coming.  I  thought  that  when  he  got  here  he 
could  not  fail  to  see  how  much  we  cared,  how  much  we 
wanted  him;  I  thought  he  would  realize  at  last  what  this 
separation  has  cost  us,  that  he  would  understand  that  we 
only  sent  him  to  England  for  his  own  good.  But  we  have 
failed,  somehow,  to  make  him  realize;  we  have  failed  to 
touch  him  in  any  way  at  all.  And  we  have  tried,  both  of  us, 
until  Ahmed's  patience  is  exhausted  and  I  .  .  ."  She 
choked,  struggling  with  emotion.  "Why  does  he  hate  us  so 
bitterly?"  she  cried  miserably.    "He  never  learned  it  from 
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the  old  man,  nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe  that.  But 
he  does  hate  us,  and  more  now,  it  seems  to  me,  than  he  did 
at  first.  And  why?  Is  it  for  something  he  thinks  we  have 
done,  or  left  undone,  since  he  has  been  here?  Oh,  Raoul, 
you  know  him — tell  me,  is  it  our  fault  or  his  that  things 
have  gone  so  badly  since  he  came?  For  it's  no  good  trying 
to  pretend  they  haven't,  and  it's  almost  breaking  my  heart." 

She  rose  abruptly  from  the  table,  turning  away  to  hide 
the  tears  she  could  no  longer  conceal. 

And,  with  emotion  no  less  great  than  hers.  Saint  Hubert 
followed  her  slowly  to  the  divan,  his  own  heart  throbbing 
painfully,  the  hands  he  dared  not  trust  thrust  deep  in  his 
jacket  pockets.  Her  nearness  and  her  distress,  and  the 
sweet,  sad  happiness  that  this  hour  alone  with  her  had 
brought  was  moving  him  profoundly,  stirring  him  to  depths 
of  feeling  of  which  he  realized  the  danger.  Never  had  his 
part  been  harder  to  play  than  now.  Never  had  he  come 
nearer  to  revealing  the  love  he  had  hidden  for  so  long. 
Tortured  by  the  sight  of  her  tears,  he  felt  his  strength 
weakening,  and,  almost  unconsciously,  he  drew  nearer, 
impelled  by  the  mad  longing  that  poured  over  him.  To 
gather  her  into  the  arms  that  were  aching  to  hold  her;  to 
yield,  if  only  for  one  moment,  to  the  burning  temptation 
that  seemed  more  than  he  was  able  to  resist.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  head,  and,  for  a  second,  everything  went  from 
him  but  the  crying  need  that  had  gone  so  long  unsatisfied. 
Then,  above  the  madness  that  was  driving  him  beyond 
control,  came  sudden  remembrance  that  sent  a  shudder 
through  him,  and  he  turned  away,  not  daring  any  longer  to 
look  at  her. 

Merciful  God,  what  had  he  nearly  done!     Had  he  sunk 
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as  low  as  that?  Was  he  so  vile  that  he  could  desecrate 
her  even  in  his  thoughts,  so  infamous  that  he  could  forget 
his  loyalty  to  his  friend?  His  friend — ^who  trusted  him. 
If  he  could  know  how  neariy  that  trust  had  been  broken  I 
And  she,  who  had  given  him  her  perfect  confidence  and 
friendship — with  what  scorn  and  loathing  would  she  have 
turned  from  him  if  the  words  that  had  trembled  on  his 
lips  a  minute  ago  had  reached  utterance! 

But  no  greater  scorn,  no  greater  loathing  than  he  felt 
for  himself  now,  when  even  his  mere  proximity  seemed  an 
insult  to  her  purity.  Diane,  Diane,  the  only  love  of  his 
life — but  Ahmed's  wife.  Sweeping  away  the  beads  of 
moisture  that  stood  thick  on  his  forehead,  he  gripped 
himself  and  went  back  to  the  divan. 

"It  is  the  fault  of  circumstance,  I  think,"  he  said,  slowly, 
forcing  his  voice  to  steadiness.  And  Diana,  immersed  in  her 
own  unhappiness,  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  long 
pause  that  had  followed  her  question. 

"The  fault  of  circumstance,"  he  repeated,  as  she  looked 
up  uncomprehendingly,  "and  there  have  been — complica- 
tions since  he  came  that  have  made  these  last  four  days  very 
difficult  for  us  all." 

"But  how  can  those  complications  affect  Caryll?  He  is 
totally  unconcerned  with  our  affairs,  his  brother's  included. 
He  has  never  once  spoken  of  the  Boy,  or  wondered  why  he 
lives  as  he  does.  He  is  as  indifferent  to  him  as  he  is  to  us. 
And,  oh,  Raoul,  I  prayed  so  hard  that  my  sons  might  be 
friends." 

And  Saint  Hubert,  who  knew  what  she  did  not,  could  only 
shrug  hopelessly. 

"He  is  a  strange  lad,"  he  temporized,  sadly  conscious 
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that  the  consolation  he  sought  to  offer  would  bring  but 
little  relief  to  her  sorrow  and  disappointment,  "extra- 
ordinarily shy  and  extraordinarily  susceptible  to — er — 
atmosphere.  But  for  all  his  shyness  he  is  no  fool,  and  he 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  here  is,  well,  hardly  normal.  He  may  feel  that  he 
has  come  at  an  awkward  moment  and  be  diffident  of  intrud- 
ing, of — of  thrusting  himself  forward  in  any  way.  It's 
early  days  yet,  and  it's  all  very  strange  for  him.  Give  him 
time,  Diane,  and  don't  give  up  hope.  There  is  a  better  side 
to  his  character  than  he  has  shown  here,  if  he  would  only 
let  himself  go.  But  he  is  hidebound  by  prejudice  and 
reserved  to  a  degree.  And  it  does  not  make  it  easier  for 
him  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  on  edge  just  now.  But  when 
this  present  difficulty  is  cleared  away  .  .  ."  Saint  Hubert's 
voice  faltered,  and  Diana  took  him  up  swiftly. 

"If  it  ever  is,"  she  cried  despondently.  "Oh,  Raoul, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  trouble?" 

Saint  Hubert  shrugged  more  hopelessly  than  before. 
"God  knows,"  he  answered  shortly.  And  for  a  time  there 
was  silence  between  them. 

Curled  up  amongst  the  cushions  of  the  big  divan  Diana 
lay  staring  into  space,  wondering  how  she  could  approach 
the  subject  that  was  in  her  mind;  wondering  whether  Raoul 
also  would  oppose  the  thing  she  planned;  wondering 
if  she  could  even  tell  him,  for,  knowing  Ahmed's  opposi- 
tion, her  confidence  could  only  place  him  in  an  awkward 
position.  Was  it  fair  to  him  who  had  always  been  such  a 
faithful  friend  to  both?    She  turned  to  him  impulsively. 

"I  wonder  if  any  two  people  ever  had  so  good  a  friend 
as  you  have  been  to  us,  Raoul?"  she  burst  out.    "You  know 
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what  you  are  to  Ahmed,  but  I  don't  think  you  have  the 
least  idea  how  much  you  have  helped  me  ever  since  I've 
known  you.  And  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you,  you'll  just  have 
to  take  it  on  trust — and  believe  that  I  am  grateful." 

Her  gratitude,  all  that  he  would  ever  have  from  her! 
His  hands  clenched,  and  he  stooped  forward  to  flick  the  ash 
from  his  cigarette  that  she  might  not  see  the  anguish  of 
his  face. 

"And  have  I  nothing  to  be  grateful  for?"  he  answered, 
in  a  curiously  muffled  voice.  "Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
to  think  what  your  friendship — and  Ahmed's — must  mean 
to  a  lonely  man  like  myself?" 

She  laughed  softly,  shaking  her  head  in  protest.  "Non- 
sense, Raoul,"  she  expostulated,  "don't  be  so  modest.  You 
have  more  friends  than  you  know." 

But  already  her  thoughts  were  veering,  and  her  eyes 
grew  serious  again. 

"You  went  earlier  than  usual  to  El-Hassi  this  morning, 
didn't  you?  Ahmed  asked  for  you  before  he  left,  but 
Gaston  said  you  were  already  gone.  No,  I  don't  think  it 
was  anything  very  important,"  she  went  on  in  response  to 
his  look  of  inquiry,  "only  something  about  the  northern 
guards,  I  believe.  He  has  called  them  in  at  last.  I  don't 
quite  know  why  he  wanted  you  to  know.  He  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  he  wasn't  ver>'  explicit.  In  any  case  I  can't  see 
that  it  matters.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  there  has  been  no  trouble  anjrwhere  near  us. 
It  was  only  because  I  was  alone  that  they  were  sent  out 
at  all.  With  Ahmed  at  home  there  isn't  the  least  necessity 
for  them,  and  he  has  been  meaning  to  recall  them  for  weeks. 
They  came  in  late  last  night,  and  went  down  with  him  to 
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Ras-Djebel  this  morning.  They  are  nearly  all  married  men 
and  most  of  their  wives  are  there."  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  her  frank  eyes  veiled  suddenly  by  the  thick, 
dark  lashes  that  swept  downward  to  her  cheek,  her  fingers 
twining  and  intertwining  in  evident  embarrassment.  And 
when  she  spoke  again  there  was  a  note  of  hesitation  in  her 
voice.  "Have  you  found  out — anything  more — at  El- 
Hassi,  Raoul?" 

"Nothing  more,  Diane." 

"But  you  are  still  sure,  still  convinced — ?" 

"Still  sure,  still  absolutely  convinced,"  replied  Saint 
Hubert  quickly,  "and  if  I  can  never  prove  it  I  shall  still  be 
sure  that  I  am  right." 

"And  if  you  are  right,  oh,  Raoul,  if  you  are  right — then 
my  son  .  .  ."  her  voice  broke  in  a  sharp  cry,  "oh,  God, 
it's  horrible''  And,  with  a  strangled  sob,  her  head  went 
down  on  the  cushions  of  the  divan.  And,  his  own  lips 
shaking,  Saint  Hubert  could  merely  murmur  incoherent 
words  that  never  reached  her. 

But  her  breakdown  was  only  momentary. 

Forcing  herself  to  composure,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
went  to  him,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  wouldn't  answer  me  when  I  asked  you  before,  but 
tell  me  the  truth  now,  Raoul,  I  beg  of  you.  Does  she 
really  care  for  the  Boy?" 

Trembling  under  her  touch,  Saint  Hubert  looked  up 
almost  fearfully  into  her  sad,  questioning  eyes.  Looked 
only  for  an  instant,  then  he  too  rose,  his  face  white  and 
strained  as  hers.  "Does  she  care?  God  help  her^  poor 
child,''  he  said,  huskily.  "If  you  could  see  her  you  would 
not  ask  me  that  question,  Diane." 
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"I  am  going  to  see  her — this  afternoon." 

At  the  unexpected  reply  he  s\\'ung  round  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  catching  her  hands  and  crushing  them  to  his 
lips.  "Diane.  Diane "  Then  abruptly  he  pulled  him- 
self up,  the  light  that  had  leaped  to  his  eyes  fading  as  he 
stepped  back  with  an  emphatic  gesture  of  dissent.  "No,  no, 
it's  impossible,"  he  said,  heavily,  "utterly  impossible. 
Ahmed " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  she  broke  in  wearily.  "Ahmed  will 
be  furious.  But  I  can't  help  it,  I've  got  to  go.  Even  if 
she  isn't  Isabeau  de  Chailles  it  makes  no  difference.  She's 
a  girl,  in  trouble,  and  alone,  with  only  men  about  her " 

"Not  only  men,"  interrupted  Saint  Hubert.  "Ahmed 
sent  a  woman  to  be  with  her,  the  morning  after  they  came. 
Didn't  he  tell  you?" 

"No,  he  never  told  me  that,"  she  said,  slowly.  And  for  a 
moment  she  stood  staring  fixedly  at  Saint  Hubert,  seeing 
not  him  but  the  husband  she  loved,  the  husband  whose 
complex  nature  still  held  depths  which  even  she  had  never 
yet  fathomed. 

She  dragged  her  wandering  mind  back  to  the  present  with 
an  impatient  little  jerk  of  the  head.  "It  doesn't  lessen  my 
responsibility,"  she  said  firmly.  "I  have  tried  to  make 
Ahmed  understand  my  point  of  view,  but  he  can't,  or  won't, 
and  you  know  what  Ahmed  is  when  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  anything.  I  can't  get  his  consent  to  my  going — tant  pis, 
I  must  go  \\ithout  it." 

"But,  Diane,  for  Heaven's  sake  think — " 

She  turned  to  him  swiftly.  "I  have  thought.  I  have 
thought  till  my  head  aches  with  thinking.  Don't  make  it 
harder  for  me,  Raoul.    It  isn't  easy  for  me  to  go  against 
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Ahmed,  but  in  this  one  thing  I  must  judge  for  myself.  I 
am  going  to  El-Hassi — now.  If  you  will  come  with  me  I 
shall  be  glad.  But  if  you  would  rather  not — "  The 
reproach  in  his  eyes  checked  her,  and  she  gripped  his  hand 
contritely. 

"Tell  them  to  get  your  horse.  I've  got  to  go  before  I 
think  too  much  about  it,"  she  said,  with  a  shaky  little 
laugh.  And,  as  she  moved  away  toward  the  inner  room, 
she  added  over  her  shoulder,  "If  you  bring  Mohamed  we 
needn't  take  anyone  else." 

But  there  was  no  laughter  in  her  eyes  when  she  came  out 
from  the  tent  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  extraordinary 
pallor  of  her  face  made  Saint  Hubert  look  at  her  anxiously 
as  he  watched  her  mount. 

And  for  some  time  after  they  left  the  camp  she  rode  in 
silence,  her  lips  tightly  compressed,  her  eyes  fixed  straight 
between  her  horse's  ears. 

She  was  doing  what  conscience  demanded,  but,  the  die 
cast,  she  would  have  given  anything  in  the  world  to  yield 
to  the  overwhelming  impulse  that  urged  her  to  stifle  con- 
science and  turn  back.  It  was  not  only  the  thought  of  the 
Sheik's  anger.  It  was  something  else,  deep  down  inside 
of  her,  an  instinct — ^vague  and  unformed — that  seemed  to 
cry  warning,  an  instinct  that  grew  more  threatening  and 
insistent  every  moment.  Try  as  she  would  she  could  not 
put  it  from  her  and,  at  last,  in  desperation,  she  turned 
abruptly  to  Saint  Hubert. 

"Do  you  ever  have  presentiments,  Raoul?" 

He  reined  his  horse  nearer,  stooping  to  look  at  her. 
"Sometimes,"  he  admitted.    "Why  do  you  ask?" 

But  already  regretting  the  question  that  had  escaped  her 
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and  unwilling  to  put  her  thoughts  into  words  she  shook 
her  head. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  evasively,  "just  an  odd 
fancy  that  came  into  my  head.  It's  ridiculous  how  one's 
imagination  runs  riot  at  times.  Nerves,  I  suppose — or  lack 
of  occupation.  I've  idled  disgracefully  since  Ahmed  got 
back  from  that  horrible  trip.  He  wanted  me  every  minute, 
and  all  my  good  works  had  to  go  to  the  wall  while  I  attended 
to  his  wants  like  a  dutiful  wife,  and  rode  miles  round  the 
district  with  him — which  was  his  way  of  taking  a  holiday." 
She  was  talking  more  rapidly  than  usual,  with  a  sharp  little 
ring  of  nervousness  in  her  voice  that  brought  a  frown  of 
anxiety  to  Saint  Hubert's  face,  for  he  knew,  and  feared,  the 
strain  she  had  been  living  through  for  months. 

But  it  was  not  the  moment  to  voice  that  fear,  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  quiet,  "Be  careful  of  those  nerves, 
Diane.  They  are  dangerous  things  to  play  with,"  and  real- 
ized from  her  blank  look  that,  even  if  she  heard  the  words, 
the  significance  of  what  he  said  was  lost  upon  her.  And, 
as  they  rode  on  side  by  side,  he  glanced  at  her  from  time 
to  time  marveling,  as  he  had  often  marveled,  at  her  com- 
plete and  unbounded  unselfishness,  at  the  indomitable  spirit 
that  had  carried  her  through  experiences  that  would  have 
crushed  most  women  beyond  the  hope  of  rising,  at  the  love 
that  had  made  her  strange  Hfe  possible.  But  her  life, 
strange  as  it  was,  was  the  life  of  her  own  choosing  and, 
thank  God,  she  had  never  known  regret.  For  all  her  present 
trouble  she  was  happy,  happy  as  he  could  never  have  made 
her.  With  a  little  grimace  of  pain  he  drew  himself 
straighter  in  the  saddle,  crushing  envy  and  forcing  his 
thoughts  into  another  charmel. 
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There  had  been  no  wind  for  several  days,  and  the  hoof 
prints  made  by  his  horse  that  morning  were  still  plainly 
visible  in  the  track  they  were  following;  and  other  hoof 
prints  also,  which  he  had  not  seen  when  he  had  ridden 
back  for  lunch — some  of  the  guard  from  El-Hassi,  probably, 
fetching  provisions  from  the  main  camp,  he  concluded, 
scanning  the  marks  with  idle  curiosity,  for  the  trail  led 
contrary  to  the  direction  in  which  they  themselves  were 
going. 

Mute  evidence  of  passing  feet — how  often  he  had  seen  it 
before,  and  never  without  the  strange  thrill,  the  strange 
ripple  of  excitement  that  the  sight  brings  to  the  traveler  in 
the  wilderness.    Who?  and  whither  bound? 

His  lips  tightened  suddenly.  Whither  was  he  himself 
bound  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  pursue  the  search  that 
now  seemed  so  much  more  imperative  than  it  had  ever  been? 
He  had  found  the  girl,  of  that  he  was  convinced.  But  that 
was  not  enough.  He  must  find  Ghabah  the  Moor  before 
others  would  believe  what  he  believed. 

He  sighed  heavily,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  that 
lasted  until  they  reached  the  high  dune  that  overlooked 
El-Hassi. 

On  the  summit  of  the  dune,  Diana  drew  rein,  looking 
down  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence  on  the  little  cuplike 
oasis  beneath.  The  wide  brim  of  her  helmet  hid  her  face, 
but,  watching  her  intently,  Saint  Hubert  could  see  the  ner- 
vous twitching  of  her  fingers  on  the  bridle  that  lay  slack  on 
her  horse's  neck,  could  see  the  rapid  pulsing  of  her  delicate 
throat  where  it  showed  above  the  open  collar  of  her  white 
silk  shirt.  Then,  still  without  speaking,  she  wheeled  her 
horse  to  face  the  incline. 
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The  camp  had  an  almost  deserted  look,  and  only  half  a 
dozen  men  came  hurrying  with  Ramadan  to  meet  them. 

And  Ramadan,  concealing  what  surprise  he  may  have 
felt  at  Diana's  unexpected  appearance,  seemed  to  think  that 
some  explanation  was  necessary,  for,  salaaming  with  his 
usual  gravity  and  with  even  more  than  his  usual  deference, 
he  hastened  to  apologize  for  the  small  guard  that  had  turned 
out  to  greet  her,  asserting  that  the  remainder  had  gone  to 
the  big  camp  for  food  and  other  necessaries. 

Mechanically  returning  his  salute,  Diana  cut  short  his 
regretfully  uttered  excuses  with  brusqueness  that  was  for- 
eign to  her.  What  did  it  matter  if  her  reception  was  shorn 
of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  the  Sheik  insisted  on!  What 
were  forms  and  ceremonies  at  a  moment  like  this!  Signing 
to  him  to  remove  the  horses,  she  went  towards  the  little 
double  tent. 

But  her  step  grew  slower  and  slower  as  she  neared  it, 
and  before  the  half-closed  entrance  she  came  to  a  sudden 
stop,  shaking  with  nervousness.  And  her  agitation  was  such 
that  Saint  Hubert  put  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"Let  me  go  first,  Diane,  to  prepare  her,"  he  said  gently. 

But,  shaking  her  head,  she  motioned  him  aside.  "I  don't 
want  her  prepared,  I  want  to  see  her  as  she  is.  Please 
wait — wait  till  I  call,"  she  said,  jerkily.  And,  understand- 
ing, he  let  her  go,  stepping  back  as  she  passed  through  into 
cool  dimness. 

One  swift  glance  showed  that  the  outer  room  was  empty, 
showed  her,  too,  a  scrupulous  orderliness  of  arrangement 
that  brought  her  a  curious  feeling  of  rehef. 

But  it  was  not  an  empty  room  she  had  come  to  see  and 
with  lagging  feet  she  moved  across  the  thick  rugs,  pausing 
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for  an  instant  beside  the  divan  to  fling  aside  her  heavy 
helmet  and  push  the  thick  damp  hair  from  her  throbbing 
temples. 

And  as  she  hesitated,  shrinking  sensitively  from  the 
interview  she  dreaded,  there  came  from  the  inner  room  the 
sound  of  a  sweet,  low  voice,  crooning  softly. 

Noiselessly  she  parted  the  silken  curtains  and  stood  look- 
ing, looking  until  tears  of  pity  welling  up  in  her  eyes  blurred 
her  sight,  at  the  graceful  little  figure  that  sat  huddled  on 
the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

And,  unconscious  of  everything  but  her  own  unhappiness, 
the  girl  sang  on,  swaying  slowly  to  and  fro,  her  cheek 
pressed  closely  against  something  that  lay  half  across  her 
updrawn  knees,  half  cradled  in  her  arms.  Only  a  man's 
gaily  embroidered  jacket,  a  jacket  Diana  had  seen  many 
times  before  and  recognized  with  a  stab  of  intolerable  pain 
and  compassion. 

And  the  girl  herself — a  mere  child  as  they  had  told  her, 
a  slender,  dainty,  fragile-looking  child,  pathetically  forlorn 
and  beautiful  beyond  her  imagination.  But  it  was  more 
than  just  her  beauty  that  made  Diana  scan  her  delicately 
cut  features  with  almost  feverish  intensity.  It  was  a  rush 
of  intuitive  feeling,  inexplicable  but  overpowering,  a  sudden 
and  impellent  conviction  that  Saint  Hubert  had  made  no 
mistake.  Instinct,  more  strong  than  reason,  clamored  within 
her  that  if  Isabeau  de  Chailles  lived  it  was  Isabeau  de 
Chailles  who  sat  before  her  now.     Isabeau  de  Chailles — 

and  the  Boy Her  weight  sagged  against  the  curtain 

she  still  held  and  for  a  second  she  closed  her  eyes,  suffering 
horribly. 

But  the  momentary  weakness  passed  and  she  pulled  her- 
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self  together,  racking  her  brains  for  some  means  whereby 
she  might  arrive  at  the  truth. 

How  to  prove  it?  How  to  succeed  where  Raoul  had 
failed? 

Passionately  she  prayed  for  inspiration,  and  the  thought 
that  came  rose  from  the  depths  of  her  own  mother  love. 

Perhaps  Raoul  had  already  tried  it,  but  would  not  her 
woman's  voice  convey  more  than  his  deeper  masculine 
utterance? 

Softly,  with  infinite  sweet  tenderness,  she  breathed  the 
name  that  might  stimulate  remembrance. 

"Isabeau " 

"Manian!"  The  wild  cry  echoed  through  the  tent  as  the 
girl  started  to  her  feet,  her  face  quivering,  her  wide,  dilated 
eyes  filled  with  eager,  expectant  joy. 

"Mamaji,"  she  cried  again,  looking  through  and  past 
Diana  as  though  she  did  not  see  her.  And  once  more, 
"Mamafi"  she  wailed,  like  a  terrified  child,  "why  didst 
thou  never  come?  I  heard  thee  scream — and  only  he  came, 
his  hands  all  red  and  wet — and  beat  me " 

But  the  last  words  trailed  into  a  faint,  uncertain  whisper 
and  she  shrank  back  shivering,  her  hands  going  gropingly 
to  her  head,  the  joy  in  her  face  changing  to  a  look  of 
blank  bewilderment  as  the  past  receded  once  more  into 
oblivion  and  the  partially  opened  door  of  memory  shut 
down  again  inexorably. 

Like  a  dreamer  awakened  from  sleep,  she  sighed  and 
murmured  to  herself,  looking  furtively  about  her  as 
though  searching  for  the  vision  that  had  vanished. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  seemed  to  see  that  she  was 
not  alone,  and  with  a  little  gasp  of  astonishment  she  gave 
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back  farther,  gazing  with  shy  wonder  at  the  slender  figure 
that  stood  with  outstretched  hands  and  pitiful,  shining 
eyes.  And  again  Diana  called  to  her,  but  this  time  the 
name  which  had  been  so  potent  before  aroused  no  answer- 
ing chord  in  the  girl's  brain.    Slowly  she  shook  her  head. 

"There  is  none  here  but  I,  and  I  am  Yasmin,"  she  said, 
simply.  But  already  shyness  was  giving  way  to  natural, 
girlish  curiosity.  And,  as  she  looked  half  timidly,  half 
questioningly  at  the  sweet-faced  strangely  attired  visitor 
who  had  broken  in  so  unexpectedly  on  her  solitude,  she 
became  vaguely  conscious  of  a  new  feeling  stirring  within 
her,  a  feeling  that  brought  a  fullness  into  her  throat,  that 
gave  her  a  sensation  of  trust  and  confidence  she  had  never 
felt  before.  Trembling  with  emotion  she  did  not  under- 
stand, she  gazed  back  into  the  sorrowful,  pitying  eyes  that 
seemed  to  be  reaching  down  to  her  very  heart,  drawing  her 
irresistibly.  And,  yielding  almost  unconsciously  to  their 
fascination,  she  came  nearer,  a  faint  smile  curving  her 
parted  lips. 

"In  the  name  of  Allah "  she  murmured  shyly,  and 

pointed  to  a  heap  of  cushions  that  lay  piled  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  Grateful  for  the  momentary  respite,  for  she 
was  totally  nonplused  how  to  proceed,  Diana  went  to  the 
little  makeshift  divan.  For  a  time  she  sat  silent,  her  hands 
straying  over  the  silken  pillows  while  she  searched  fruit- 
lessly for  words.  Then,  "Sit  with  me,"  she  said,  gently. 
And  after  a  moment's  hesitation  the  girl  complied. 

But  still  words  would  not  come,  and  hunting  for  some 
pretext  that  might  aid  her  to  speech,  Diana's  questing  eyes 
fell  at  last  on  the  jacket  that  lay  near  her  feet. 

Stooping,  she  lifted  it  on  to  her  lap. 
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"  'Tis  a  coat  of  coats,"  she  said  admiringly,  smoothing  the 
creases  from  the  crumpled  piece  of  finery.  "Surely  it  must 
be  the  dress  of  some  great  Sidi?" 

Softly  entreating,  the  girl  drew  it  from  her  and  held  it 
jealously. 

"It  is — my  lord's,"  she  faltered,  a  wave  of  burning  color 
pouring  over  her  sensitive  little  face. 

"And  how  is  he  called,  thy  lord?"  asked  Diana,  with  lips 
that  trembled  uncontrollably. 

But  edging  away  as  though  suddenly  distrustful,  the 
girl  made  an  odd  little  gesture  of  refusal.  "He  is — ^just  my 
lord.    I  may  not  say  his  name,"  she  whispered  tremulously. 

A  great  sob  burst  from  Diana  and  she  grasped  the  slim, 
brown,  twitching  fingers  tightly  in  her  own.  "O,  child,  art 
thou  so  loyal  to  him  who  has  used  thee  so  ill?" 

With  a  sharp  cry  the  girl  sprang  to  her  feet,  wrenching 
her  hands  free. 

"Who  art  thou?"  she  gasped.  "What  dost  thou  know  of 
my  lord?"  Then  as  no  answer  came,  swift  agony  leaped 
into  her  tragic  eyes  and  she  flung  herself  down  in  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  clinging  to  Diana's  knees.  "Why  dost  thou 
not  answer  me?"  she  sobbed.  "What  harm  has  befallen 
him  that  thou  wilt  not  speak?  Allah,  Allah,  was  it  for  this 
I  dreamed  of  him  last  night — and  of  that  other,  who  sought 
to  kill  him?  In  my  dreams  I  saw  them  both  struggling,  both 
covered  with  blood — and  then  he  fell — my  lord — a  great 
knife  in  his  breast."  Shuddering  and  moaning  she  drew 
back,  glancing  up  fearfully,  her  voice  sinking  to  an  awe- 
struck whisper.  "Art  thou  a  spirit — is  it  because  he  is  dead 
that  thou  art  come?" 

With  tears  rumiing  down  her  own  face  and  unable  any 
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longer  to  resist  the  rush  of  tenderness  that  surged  through 
her,  Diana  caught  the  trembHng  little  sob-shaken  body  into 
her  arms. 

"No,  no,"  she  murmured,  huskily,  "no  harm  has  come  to 
him.  And  I  am  no  spirit  but  a  woman  as  thou  art,  who 
loves  him  as  thou  dost.  Yasmin,  Yasmin,  canst  thou  not 
guess  who  I  am?     Did  he  never  speak  to  thee  of  me, 

his "    She  broke  off  suddenly  at  a  sound  that  sent  her 

flying  to  her  feet,  her  hand  groping  mechanically  for  the 
revolver  she  had  not  carried  for  years,  while,  almost  unable 
to  believe  her  own  ears,  she  stood  listening  to  the  wild 
uproar  that  came  from  without,  a  crashing  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry and  a  hoarse  shouting  of  hostile  voices  that  carried  her 
back  to  the  time  of  dreadful  memory,  the  time  of  Ibraheim 
Omair. 

And,  paralyzed  for  a  moment,  she  stared  blankly  into 
the  face  of  the  girl,  who  was  gazing  back  at  her  with 
startled  eyes  in  which  a  great  fear  was  dawning.  Then, 
above  the  horrible  din,  came  the  sound  of  Saint  Hubert's 
voice,  shouting,  and,  roused  into  activity,  she  gripped  the 
girl's  wrist  and  hurried  her  into  the  outer  room.  And  as 
they  ran  there  was  a  ripping  of  cloth  behind  them  and  the 
whining  scream  of  a  bullet  as  it  tore  its  way  through  the 
costly  hangings  of  the  tent. 

Ducking  instinctively,  Diana  fled  for  the  door,  dragging 
Yasmin  with  her,  and  out  into  the  open  to  where  Saint 
Hubert  was  standing,  revolver  in  hand,  still  calling  to  her. 
His  face  was  the  color  of  ashes,  and  as  she  joined  him  he 
muttered  something  she  could  not  hear  and  his  arm  closed 
convulsively  round  her. 

And,  clinging  to  him  breathlessly,  she  looked  for  the 
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cause  of  the  tumult,  and  stiffened  suddenly  with  a  little  gasp 
while  her  heart  seemed  to  miss  a  beat. 

Towards  them  Ramadan  and  Mohamed  were  racing  with 
the  horses,  while  round  the  bodyguards'  tents  raged  pande- 
monium. 

Smoke  from  the  rifles  and  swirling  clouds  of  sand  and 
dust  made  sight  difficult,  but  straining  her  eyes,  Diana 
could  see  the  tiny  handful  of  her  own  people  who  were 
gallantly  endeavoring  to  hold  in  check  six  times  their  num- 
ber, could  see,  too,  that  their  courage  was  unavailing  and 
that  little  by  little  they  were  giving  way  and  falling  back 
before  the  numbers  that  opposed  them.  Raiders — in 
Ahmed's  territory!  The  thought  was  almost  incredible. 
And  her  own  people — must  she  stand  here  and  see  them 
massacred  before  her  eyes?  She  turned  to  Saint  Hubert 
with  a  sharp  cry. 

"Raoul — the  men!" 

"Never  mind  the  men,"  he  answered  brusquely.  "It's  you 
— and  the  girl  I'm  thinking  of.  My  God,  why  did  Ahmed 
call  in  the  northern  guard!  Listen,  Diane,"  he  added 
hoarsely,  his  arm  tightening  unconsciously  about  her,  "if 
they  reach  us  in  time — Ramadan  and  Mohamed — get  away 
as  quick  as  you  can.  Don't  wait  for  me  or  them — and  ride 
as  you  never  rode  in  your  life.  Thank  God,  the  horses  are 
fresh." 

Neither  agreeing  nor  refusing,  Diana  only  gripped  his 
hand.  And  the  same  moment  a  deep  groan  burst  from 
him  and  he  thrust  her  back  violently,  interposing  himself 
between  her  and  what  he  did  not  want  her  to  see.  But  she 
had  seen,  and  straining  against  his  opposing  arm  she  stood 
unheedful  of  the  hail  of  bullets  that  spattered  viciously 
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around  her,  staring  at  the  oncoming  raiders  with  eyes  that 
had  grown  hard  and  glittering  with  anger. 

Her  own  men  v/ere  down,  blotted  out  from  sight  as  they 
were  ridden  ruthlessly  under  foot.  Only  Ramadan  and 
Mohamed  were  left.  And  as  she  looked,  Mohamed  sud- 
denly flung  up  his  arms  and  fell  sprawling  onto  the  sand. 
And  crouching  low  in  the  saddle,  three  led  horses  beside 
him,  Ramadan  galloped  alone. 

With  a  roar  of  exultation  the  raiders  swept  on,  over 
Mohamed 's  prostrate  body,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  noise 
grew  deafening,  till,  with  a  terrible  shudder,  Diana  saw 
Ramadan  surrounded,  till  a  piercing  scream  made  her  turn 
with  swift  apprehension  to  the  girl  who,  until  now,  had 
stood  silent  beside  her.  It  was  no  stray  bullet  that  had 
touched  her,  but  only  terror  that  convulsed  her  face,  that 
made  her  cower  on  the  ground  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
arms  while  she  shrieked  again  and  again  the  name  that  was 
on  Diana's  own  lips. 

One  last  spurt,  another  crashing  volley  of  rifle  shots 
which,  aimed  high  with  evident  intention,  passed  harmlessly 
over  their  heads,  and  the  raiders  were  on  them. 

Turning  suddenly.  Saint  Hubert  flung  the  two  women 
back  against  the  side  of  the  tent  and  covering  them  with 
his  own  body  faced  their  assailants,  shooting  coolly  and 
economically  but  with  a  deadly  fear  in  his  heart  that  was 
not  for  himself. 

For  a  minute  only,  then  a  hell  of  tumult  broke  out  and 
of  what  happened  during  the  next  few  moments  Diana 
never  had  any  very  clear  remembrance. 

Her  own  fear  forgotten  in  the  cold  passion  of  fury  that 
swept  over  her,  she  raged  at  her  helplessness,  at  her  inability 
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to  assist  the  man  who  was  shielding  her  from  the  bullets 
which,  dropping  all  about  them,  yet  seemed  miraculously  to 
leave  them  untouched. 

Deafened  with  the  infernal  noise,  unable  to  see  what  was 
happening,  a  strange  feeling  of  unreality  came  to  her,  a 
nightmare  feeling  that  held  her  immovable,  that  left  her 
with  only  one  clear  thought — the  almost  frantic  girl  whose 
screams  she  tried  to  muffle  against  her  breast. 

She  had  drawn  her  closer  when,  all  at  once,  the  wall  of 
the  tent  against  which  she  crouched  seemed  to  give  sud- 
denly, and  as  the  whole  structure  slowly  collapsed,  she  felt 
Yasmin  torn  from  her  clinging  arms,  saw  all  around  her  a 
sea  of  strange  faces  and  the  trampling  feet  of  horses.  And 
at  the  same  moment,  Saint  Hubert  lurched  and  staggered 
back,  and  she  went  down  on  her  face,  crushed  under  his 
weight. 

Prone  on  the  sand  she  lay,  gasping  for  breath,  sick  and 
dizzy  with  the  fear  that  rushed  back  over  her. 

But  above  her  own  fear  came  the  thought  of  Raoul,  Raoul 
who  had  perhaps  died  to  shield  her.  Slowly  and  painfully 
she  dragged  herself  out  from  under  him  and  sat  up,  clearing 
her  eyes  and  mouth  of  sand,  wondering  at  the  deep  silence 
that  had  supervened. 

Shivering  from  head  to  foot  and  huddling  close  to  Saint 
Hubert's  senseless  body,  she  forced  herself  to  look,  shud- 
dering at  the  fallen  bodies  which  lay  strewn  on  the  trampled, 
blood-stained  sand,  and  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  sur- 
viving raiders  were  already  in  flight,  heading  for  the  north. 
Only  two  were  left,  standing  not  far  away,  disputing  heat- 
edly together. 

And  as  she  watched  it  seemed  to  her  that  one  was  trying 
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to  dissuade  the  other  from  some  purpose,  for  he  was  clinging 
to  his  arm  and  pointing  urgently  to  their  departing  com- 
panions. Big  men  both  of  them,  but  one  a  very  giant  in 
size,  they  argued  and  wrangled  till  suddenly  words  gave 
way  to  blows  and  they  closed,  grappling  with  each  other. 
This  way  and  that  they  strained,  heaving  and  struggling, 
then  the  shorter  man  tripped  and  went  down,  dragging  the 
other  with  him.  And  with  her  heart  pounding  against  her 
ribs,  with  her  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  her  head,  Diana 
saw  the  giant  roll  uppermost,  his  hand  grasping  a  great 
shining  knife,  saw  the  flash  of  the  keen  blade  as  it  drove 
straight  at  the  other's  breast,  and  heard  the  shout  of 
maniacal  laughter  that  burst  from  the  murderer  as  he 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  sprang  towards  her.  For  the  first 
time  she  saw  his  face,  the  face  of  a  mad  beast  rather  than 
a  man,  and  knew  that  death  was  very  near  to  her,  knew 
that  if  she  was  to  save  herself  she  must  act  and  act  quickly. 

Half  blinded  still  by  the  sand  that  filled  her  eyes,  and, 
fighting  desperately  against  the  faintness  that  was  stealing 
over  her,  she  set  her  teeth  and  snatched  the  revolver  that 
had  fallen  from  Saint  Hubert's  nerveless  fingers.  And, 
drunk  with  the  lust  of  blood,  the  Moor  rushed  on,  his  wild 
eyes  gleaming,  his  foam-covered  lips  drawn  back  in  a  hor- 
rible grin,  crouching  like  an  animal  springing  to  kill. 

He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  her  when  she  fired.  And  as 
he  staggered  and  fell  heavily  face  downwards  on  the  sand 
everything  seemed  to  go  black  and  she  crumpled  weakly 
against  Saint  Hubert,  struggling  to  retain  the  senses  she 
felt  were  going  from  her. 

But  gradually  the  dark  mist  cleared  away,  and  she 
leaped  up,  staring  wildly  at  the  ghastly  scene  of  carnage 
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that  surrounded  her.  The  sheer  horror  of  it,  and  the 
appalling  sense  of  her  aloneness,  made  her  want  to  shriek 
aloud,  and  for  a  moment  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
wondering  if  she  was  going  mad.  But  with  a  tremendous 
effort  she  regained  control  of  herself. 

And  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  again  on  the 
corpse-strewn  plain  she  saw  that  she  was  not  quite  alone, 
for  a  figure  had  struggled  up  from  amongst  a  tumbled  heap 
of  bodies  and  was  coming  slowly  towards  her. 

With  a  feeling  of  unutterable  relief  she  recognized  Rama- 
dan and  ran  to  meet  him.  Torn  and  disheveled,  and  rock- 
ing unsteadily  on  his  feet,  with  blood  dripping  from  a  deep 
gash  on  his  cheek  and  his  right  arm  hanging  uselessly  at 
his  side,  he  seemed  to  hold  himself  upright  only  by  sheer 
force  of  will;  but  for  all  the  terrible  struggle  through  which 
he  had  passed  his  manner  was  calm  and  imperturbable  as 
usual. 

Reassuring  himself  first  of  her  safety,  he  went  with  her 
to  Saint  Hubert  and  together  they  bent  over  him. 

With  a  great  contusion  on  his  forehead  as  though  from 
a  glancing  bullet,  and  shot  low  in  the  body,  he  was  still 
breathing,  but  Diana  read  in  Ramadan's  troubled  face  a 
reflection  of  her  own  fear,  and  bitter  tears  filled  her  eyes 
as  she  gazed  down  on  the  deathlike  features  of  the  man  who 
was  far  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  brother,  who  had  been 
the  staunchest,  truest  friend  a  woman  had  ever  had. 

Would  he  die  before  help  reached  them?  Was  there 
nothing  she  could  do  to  alleviate  his  suffering  if  he  regained 
consciousness? 

Helplessly  she  glanced  at  the  wrecked  tent  behind  her, 
and  then  looked  despairingly  at  Ramadan. 
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"Water,"  she  gasped.  "O  Ramadan,  canst  reach  the 
well?" 

With  a  faint  smile  he  drew  himself  straighter.  "In  cha 
Allah"  he  replied  stoically. 

But  as  he  turned  away  stiffly  he  paused  beside  the  huge, 
sprawling  figure  of  the  Moor,  and,  looking  closer,  gave  a 
sudden  start  and  rolled  the  body  over  unceremoniously  with 
his  foot.  And  staring  down  on  the  evil,  blood-streaked 
face,  he  cursed  as  Diana  had  never  heard  an  Arab  curse 
before.  Then,  stooping,  he  made  a  hurried  examination 
and  cursed  again.  "Stunned,"  he  announced  laconically, 
and  stood  scowling  in  evident  indecision,  his  left  hand 
groping  inside  his  burnous  for  the  revolver  he  had  recovered. 

But  before  Diana  could  even  guess  his  intention  he 
shook  his  head  and  thrust  the  weapon  back  with  a  little 
grunt  of  regret.  "He  were  better  in  hell,"  he  remarked 
coolly,  "but  I  may  not  kill  him,  for  it  is  in  my  heart  that 
my  lord  will  want  this  devil  alive."  And,  briefly  explaining 
what  he  knew  of  the  Moor,  he  callously  withdrew  the  great 
knife  from  Carl  Rbst's  breast  and  hacked  some  pieces  of 
rope  from  the  broken  cordage  of  the  ruined  tent.  But  with 
one  arm  useless  he  was  unable  alone  to  carry  out  his  purpose 
and  Diana's  assistance  was  required  before  the  prostrate 
giant  was  bound  securely. 

That  done,  he  set  out  limpingly  toward  the  well. 

For  a  few  moments  Diana  watched  his  halting  progress, 
then  with  a  heavy  sigh  she  went  to  Saint  Hubert  and,  sitting 
down  beside  him,  lifted  his  head  and  shoulders  gently  on 
to  her  knees. 

Reaction  was  setting  in,  and  dazed  and  stupid  with 
shock,  she  still  felt  that  she  must  be  in  the  midst  of  some 
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horrible  dream,  for  the  truth  seemed  too  preposterous,  too 
ghastly  to  be  real. 

The  thought  of  Yasmin  nearly  drove  her  frantic.  In  that 
short,  strange  interview  her  heart  had  gone  out  unreservedly 
to  the  girl  who  was  suffering  what  she  herself  had  suffered. 
The  common  bond  as  well  as  the  common  love  between 
them  had  awakened  more  than  ordinary  compassion,  and 
when  she  had  first  taken  her  into  her  arms  it  had  seemed 
almost  as  if  God  had  given  her  the  daughter  she  had  always 
longed  for,  and  never  had.    And  she  might  have  been  her 

daughter  if She  caught  her  trembling  lip  in  her  teeth, 

forcing  back  the  tears  to  which  she  dared  not  give  way. 
Even  if  the  Boy  cared,  even  if  love  came  to  him  as  it  had 
come  to  Ahmed,  would  they  ever  find  her  again?  So  nearly 
accomplished,  was  this  to  be  the  end  of  Raoul's  devoted 
search? 

Raoul!  She  looked  at  him  fearfully.  Was  this  her  fault 
she  wondered  miserably.  And  if  he  died — would  Ahmed 
ever  forgive  her?  Would  she  ever  be  able  to  forgive  her- 
self? 

He  was  stirring  now  in  her  arms,  groaning  and  mutter- 
ing incoherently,  and  Diana  looked  up  with  an  impatient 
sigh,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  that  she  might  follow 
Ramadan's  dragging  and  laborious  footsteps.  He  had 
stopped  by  one  of  the  fallen  bodies,  and  she  saw  him  bend 
down  for  a  moment  before  moving  slowly  on  again.  And 
then,  from  amongst  the  distant  tents,  she  saw  another 
limping  figure  emerge,  and  soon  the  two  men  met. 

Only  two  left,  with  Raoul  perhaps  dying — and  it  might 
be  hours  yet  before  the  remainder  of  the  bodyguard  came 
in  from  the  main  camp!    And  how  could  she  send  for  help 
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when  there  was  not  a  living  horse  in  sight?  A  few  lay 
dead,  scattered  amongst  the  still  bodies  she  could  hardly 
trust  herself  to  look  at,  but  where  were  the  others?  Eagerly 
she  grasped  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  some  might  have 
escaped  the  raiders  and,  bolting  riderless  for  home,  have 
already  raised  the  alarm. 

But  the  faint  hope  was  taken  from  her  when  Ramadan 
returned  with  the  other  survivor,  who  was  carrying  a  goat- 
skin of  water  over  his  shoulder. 

Bruised  and  battered,  but  less  damaged  than  Ramadan, 
the  man  came  forward  and  knelt  shyly  beside  Diana,  tip- 
ping the  goatskin  to  enable  her  to  damp  her  handkerchief 
and  moisten  Saint  Hubert's  lips.  Ridden  down  and  left 
insensible  early  in  the  struggle  he  had  little  to  tell,  and 
not  recovering  until  the  raiders  were  in  flight,  he  could  only 
say  that  the  horses  had  been  taken  as  well  as  the  girl,  whom 
he  had  seen  lying  across  the  saddle  of  one  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  party. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  the  Boy^s  bodyguard,  and  little 
more  than  a  youth,  the  man  was  struggling — though  he 
stoically  endeavored  to  conceal  it — between  fury  and  emo- 
tion at  his  companions'  fate,  and  when  Diana  faltered  a 
few  words  of  sympathy  he  gave  way  completely,  turning 
from  her  abruptly  and  muffling  his  face  in  his  burnous.  But 
he  recovered  himself  quickly,  and  with  more  confidence  of 
manner  than  he  had  yet  shown  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  for  help. 

Doubting  his  ability  to  perform  what  he  offered,  Diana 
looked  at  him  uncertainly.  But  it  was  a  course  evidently 
agreed  upon  between  the  men  as  they  had  walked  back 
from  the  well,  for  Ramadan  cut  short  her  objections  with 
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the  curt  intimation  that  there  was  no  other  alternative.  He 
did  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  he  was  himself  physically 
incapable  of  walking  the  distance,  but  Diana,  who  realized 
that  he  was  more  hurt  than  he  would  admit,  knew  it  was  so. 
Moreover,  if  either  of  the  two  had  to  go  she  preferred  that 
Ramadan  should  remain  for  she  dreaded  the  Moor's  return 
to  consciousness,  bound  though  he  was. 

And  the  Moor  was  apparently  also  in  Ramadan's  mind 
for  before  the  young  man  set  out  he  called  for  his  assistance 
in  dragging  the  trussed  figure  further  from  where  Diana 
sat.  And  not  until  that  was  done,  and  the  messenger  well 
on  his  way,  did  he  himself  sink  down  exhausted  on  the  sand 
to  watch  his  prisoner  and  regret  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  he  had  not  killed  him  when  he  had  the  chance  in 
Touggourt. 

Long  before  this  Diana  had  stripped  off  her  coat  to  make 
a  pillow  for  Saint  Hubert's  head.  And  now  she  settled 
herself  to  wait  until  help  should  come,  trying  to  keep 
thought  at  bay,  thankful  that  she  had  been  spared  to 
attend  to  the  wounded  man's  needs.  It  was  little  she  could 
do — only  keep  the  flies  from  his  face  and  wet  his  lips  from 
time  to  time — but  that  little  helped  her  to  endure  the 
suspense  of  waiting. 

The  messenger  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  snake  charmer 
recovered  consciousness  and  struggled  to  rise,  bursting  into 
a  roar  of  rage  when  he  realized  his  helplessness.  Rolling 
impotently  on  the  sand,  he  raved  and  howled,  emitting  a 
stream  of  horrible  blasphemy  that  made  Diana's  blood  run 
cold,  that  at  last  moved  even  the  stolid  Ramadan  to  wrath, 
and  dragging  himself  up  painfully  he  tore  a  burnous  from 
one  of  the  dead  men  lying  near  and  wrapping  it  round  the 
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Moor's  head,  stiffled  his  yells  and  curses  in  its  thick  folds. 
And  again  there  was  silence,  a  silence  that  began  to  work 
curiously  on  Diana's  nearly  breaking  nerves.  For  it  was  a 
silence  that  seemed  full  of  sound,  that  made  her  look  ner- 
vously and  apprehensively  about  her  until  at  length  she 
dared  look  no  longer  for  all  around  was  death  and  the 
still,  sad  bodies  filled  her  with  a  sudden  horror.  Some- 
times they  even  seemed  to  move,  and  the  soft  sighing  of  the 
little  wind  that  had  sprung  up  echoed  in  her  strained 
brain  like  the  wailing  of  departed  souls.  Were  they  wait- 
ing for  that  other  soul  that  perhaps  was  even  now  hover- 
ing on  the  borderland  of  death?  Shuddering,  she  strove  to 
put  the  thought  from  her,  to  combat  the  strange  imaginative 
fancies  that  were  crowding  into  her  overwrought  mind. 

She  must  not  think,  must  not  allow  herself  to  give  way. 
She  must  be  strong,  and  keep  her  nerve — until  Ahmed 
came.  Oh,  God,  send  him  soon!  So  had  she  prayed  long 
years  ago,  at  the  moment  of  her  direst  peril.  So  did  she 
pray  now,  not  for  herself  but  for  the  friend  who  had  given 
his  life  for  hers. 

His  life  for  hers  I 

She  hung  over  him  in  an  agony,  searching  his  face  with 
anguished  eyes,  fighting  against  the  grief  that  almost 
choked  her. 

And,  racked  with  suspense,  moments  seemed  like  hours  as 
she  watched  and  waited,  cramped  by  his  weight  but  not 
daring  to  move,  holding  him  till  her  arms  grew  numb  and 
her  whole  body  ached  with  the  strain  she  was  putting  upon 
herself. 

For  some  time  he  had  not  stirred  or  made  any  sound. 
But  now  he  grew  restless  again  and,  quite  suddenly,  he 
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began  to  speak,  and  she  bent  lower  to  catch  the  rapid 
muttering  that  at  first  was  confused  and  unintelligible. 

Gradually  his  voice  grew  slower  and  more  distinct.  She 
heard  her  own  name,  but  spoken  as  it  had  never  been  spoken 
before,  repeated  again  and  again,  and  disconnected  words 
that  brought  a  startled  look  to  her  face.  Then,  in  a  torrent 
of  passionate  utterance,  from  broken  words  came  sentences 
— sentences  that  were  a  revelation  of  a  soul  in  torment. 

With  tears  she  could  no  longer  restrain,  with  her  tender 
heart  almost  bursting  with  pity,  Diana  sat  rigid,  listening 
to  the  unconscious  outpouring  of  the  love  that  had  been 
hidden  for  so  long — and  learned  the  truth  at  last. 

For  twenty  years  he  had  kept  his  secret,  and  now  his 
senseless  lips  were  betraying  him,  laying  bare  all  the 
aching  longing,  all  the  unselfish  devotion  and  thwarted 
desire  of  a  hopeless  passion  she  had  never  even  suspected. 

Absorbed  in  her  own  great  love,  and  totally  without 
conceit,  she  had  never  dreamed  that  his  friendship  con- 
cealed any  deeper,  stronger  sentiment.  Yet,  now  she  knew 
that  from  the  first  he  had  loved  her,  and  love  had  only 
brought  him  unhappiness.  Through  her,  sorrow  had  come 
to  him.  Because  of  her  he  had  gone  through  the  best  years 
of  his  life  alone  and  unsatisfied.  The  pain  of  it  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

She  had  hurt  him,  she  had  ruined  his  life,  Raoul — whom 
she  had  always  loved,  though  not  with  the  love  he  had 
wanted;  Raoul — who  had  been  her  friend,  and  Ahmed's. 
Why,  oh,  why  had  she  been  made  the  instrument  of  his 
sorrow?  Sensitively  she  shrank  from  the  knowledge  that 
had  been  thrust  upon  her.  She  had  no  right  to  this  secret 
he  had  guarded  so  closely,  that  he  had  never  meant  her  to 
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know.  Poor  Raoul,  poor,  faithful,  loyal  Raoul — faithful 
to  a  love  that  could  never  be  realized,  and  loyal  to  the 
friend  whose  happiness  he  had  put  before  his  own. 

Unworthy,  in  her  own  estimation,  and  utterly  selfless,  a 
strange  wonder  came  to  her  that  brought  with  it  a  feeling 
of  intense  humility.  What  had  she  ever  done  that  so  much 
love  should  be  lavished  on  her?  What  had  she  ever  done 
to  deserve  the  love  of  either? 

Great  tears  welled  up  again  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked 
down  sorrowfully  at  the  man  she  had  thought  she  knew  so 
thoroughly.  How  little  she  had  really  known,  how  little 
she  had  really  understood. 

And,  now  that  she  did  know,  she  could  do  nothing  but 
lock  away  the  knowledge  of  it  deep  down  in  the  secret  cup- 
board of  her  heart,  and  thank  God,  for  his  sake,  that  only 
she  had  heard  that  pitiful  cry  of  desolation. 

The  broken  muttering  had  died  away  and  he  was  lying 
still  again.  So  still  that  a  sudden  fear  came  to  her  and 
she  slid  her  hand  quickly  inside  the  breast  of  his  shirt. 
But,  though  faintly,  his  heart  was  still  beating,  and,  with  a 
sob  of  relief,  she  tried  to  draw  him  into  an  easier  position. 

But  her  relief  was  only  momentary.  As  hour  after  hour 
wore  slowly  away  and  the  help  she  longed  for  still  delayed, 
she  looked  more  and  more  anxiously  at  the  drawn,  white 
face  on  her  knee,  conscious  that  strength  was  ebbing  from 
him  and  his  condition  becoming  more  critical. 

If  there  was  anything  to  be  done  for  him  it  must  be  done 
soon,  every  moment  wasted  minimized  the  chance  of  his 
recovery  and  was  an  added  danger. 

Again  and  again,  despairingly,  she  raised  her  tired  eyes 
to  the  ridge  of  the  high  sand  dune,  straining  her  ears  for 
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the  thud  of  galloping  hoofs.  Had  the  messenger  failed? 
Would  it  be  hours  yet  before  help  came — and  then  would  it 
be  too  late?  Would  Raoul  have  passed  beyond  mortal  aid? 
Would  it  be  only  a  corpse  they  would  find  in  her  arms?  A 
look  of  painful  wonder  swept  over  her  face.  Raoul  to 
die!  She  had  never  even  thought  of  a  time  when  there 
might  be  no  Raoul  to  welcome  as  he  had  always  been  wel- 
comed, no  Raoul  to  bring  civilization  nearer  to  their  isolated 
lives.  His  coming  had  always  meant  so  much  to  them  both. 
To  lose  him,  and  to  lose  him  like  this!  She  wrung  her  hands 
in  desperation.    W^hat  would  Ahmed  do  without  him! 

WTiy,  why  didn't  help  come? 

Even  if  Ahmed  was  still  at  Ras-Djebel,  there  were  Gaston 
and  Yusef  to  wonder  at  their  absence — for  she  had  ordered 
tea  at  the  usual  time  and  had  given  no  suggestion  of  a 
prolonged  ride. 

And  now  it  was  almost  evening.  Already  the  sun  had 
dipped  behind  the  rim  of  the  encircling  sand  hills,  and  the 
cool  wind  was  freshening,  making  her  shiver  as  it  whipped 
the  thin,  silk  shirt  which,  together  with  her  white  riding 
breeches,  was  stained  and  wet  with  Saint  Hubert's  blood. 

And  as  she  watched  the  long  grey  shadows  stealing  across 
the  little  cup-like  oasis,  a  dread  of  the  approaching  darkness 
came  to  her  and  she  felt  her  mental  grip  weakening. 

Alone  with  the  dead  and  d3dng,  what  further  horror 
would  the  night  bring? 

She  had  fought  to  keep  the  memory  of  it  in  abeyance, 
but  now,  over  and  over  in  her  mind,  she  lived  through  the 
tragedy  of  the  afternoon.  Again  she  saw  the  pitiless 
slaughter  of  her  men,  the  ruthless,  trampling  feet  as  they 
crushed  the  last  spark  of  life  from  Mohamed's  quivering 
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body;  again  she  heard  the  terrible  screams  of  Yasmin,  the 
wild  laugh  of  the  murderer  as  he  rushed  towards  her. 
Would  she  hear  them  always,  while  life  lasted?  Was  she 
going  mad,  would  sanity  leave  her  before  help  came?  En- 
durance, stretched  to  the  utmost,  snapped  suddenly,  and,  in 
a  terror  of  loneliness,  she  stared,  panic  stricken,  at  the 
tumbled  bodies  of  the  dead,  at  Ramadan — collapsed,  at  last, 
and  lying  prone  on  the  trampled  sand — at  Saint  Hubert, 
remote  and  senseless  in  her  arms,  and  crushed  her  hand 
against  her  mouth  to  smother  the  cry  that  burst  from  her. 

^^ Ahmed,  Ahmed,  come  to  me." 

And,  even  as  she  cried,  he  came.  For  an  instant  she  saw 
him,  struggling  with  his  almost  frenzied  horse,  silhouetted 
alone  against  the  sky-line.  Then,  like  a  great  white-crested 
wave  rolling  shorewards,  his  followers  surged  up  over  the 
ridge  of  the  high  sand  dune  and  poured  after  him  as  he 
drove  Eblis  down  the  steep  slope  with  reckless  speed  that 
sent  Diana's  hands  flying  to  her  throat. 

Behind  him  in  that  mad  rush  Caryll  and  the  Boy  raced, 
neck  and  neck,  and  near  them  she  seemed  to  see  Gaston  and 
S'rir.  But  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  big,  black  stallion, 
on  the  dark,  handsome  face  that  was  the  dearest  to  her  in 
all  the  world. 

And,  before  either  sons  or  tribesmen  could  drag  their 
maddened  horses  to  a  stand,  he  had  flung  himself  out  of 
the  saddle  and  reached  her. 

The  next  moment  she  was  clinging  to  him,  sobbing 
hysterically  and  imploring  his  forgiveness  even  while  she 
gasped  out  the  details  of  the  raid. 

But  there  was  only  love  in  his  look,  only  love  in  the 
gentle  pressure  of  bis  arms  as  be  drew  her  away  to  make 
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place  for  Gaston,  who  was  already  on  his  knees  beside  Saint 
Hubert. 

*'Ma  mie,  ma  mie"  he  whispered,  unsteadily,  "since  you 
are  safe  ..."  and  broke  off  with  a  shudder  that  all  his 
stoicism  could  not  suppress.  Then,  with  a  tender  word,  he 
laid  her  down  and  went  to  Saint  Hubert. 

The  group  of  anxious-faced  Arabs,  collected  about  the 
wounded  man,  drew  aside  at  his  coming,  and,  before  they 
closed  in  round  him  again,  Diana  had  a  glimpse  of  Gaston 
and  Caryll  with  uprolled  shirt  sleeves,  and  of  something  else 
that  banished  the  faint  tinge  of  color  that  had  begun  to 
creep  into  her  lips.  And  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
Sheik  came  back  to  her  and  she  struggled  up  to  meet  him,  he 
saw,  rather  than  heard,  the  question  she  could  scarcely 
utter. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said,  with  forced  calm,  "but  it's  only  a 
question  of  time.  A  few  hours — perhaps  a  day  or  two. 
He's  still  unconscious,  thank  God.  If  we  can  only  get  him 
back  to  camp  ..."  He  shrugged  rather  hopelessly,  turn- 
ing away  to  hide  the  emotion  he  endeavored  to  conceal 
even  from  her. 

It  was  what  she  had  known  in  her  heart  from  the  first, 
but  she  had  hoped  against  hope,  and  now  the  actual  con- 
firmation of  her  fear  seemed  to  rob  her  of  all  power  of 
speech  and  movement. 

Through  a  haze  of  tears  she  saw  Caryll  push  his  way 
out  from  the  group  of  men  round  Saint  Hubert  and  join 
his  father,  and  watched  them  as  they  went  together  to  where 
the  Boy  was  bending  over  Ramadan  who,  supported  against 
S'rir's  knee,  was  talking  rapidly,  pointing  alternately  at 
the  dead  German  and  the  now  sullen  and  impassive  Moor. 
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And  it  was  the  sight  of  the  Boy  that  made  her  remember 
what,  in  her  distress  for  Raoul,  for  the  moment  she  had 
forgotten. 

He  had  swung  round  to  confront  the  Sheik,  his  hands 
outstretched  as  though  in  urgent  supplication.  Too  far 
away  to  hear  she  was,  but  near  enough  to  see  his  lips  moving 
in  what  seemed  to  her  a  desperate  appeal,  to  see  the  look  of 
terrible  despair  that  lay  in  his  eyes,  to  see,  too,  the  heavy 
scowl  that  was  darkening  her  husband's  face. 

Was  Ahmed  going  to  refuse?  How  could  he  when  he 
knew  I 

The  girl's  screams  were  ringing  in  her  ears  as  she  fled 
across  the  intervening  space  and  thrust  herself  between 
them. 

"Ahmed,  Ahmed,  for  God^s  sake — for  my  sake,  let  the 
Boy  go.    She  is  Isabeau  de  Chailles.    /  know  it" 

For  a  moment  the  Sheik  stared  down  into  her  wet,  be- 
seeching eyes,  then  he  looked  at  the  Boy  and  nodded. 

"Go  with  God,"  he  said  curtly,  and  shouted  an  order  that 
sent  half-a-hundred  men  into  their  saddles,  yelling  like 
maniacs. 

But  the  tumult  subsided  quickly  as  they  fell  into  orderly 
ranks.  And,  in  the  comparative  silence  that  ensued,  Diana 
felt  the  Boy's  arms  close  round  her  in  a  quick,  passionate 
embrace,  and  heard  his  huskily  murmured  "little  mother, 
little  mother,"  before  he  tore  himself  away  and  went,  with 
his  father  walking  beside  him,  to  the  horse  S'rir  had  just 
brought  up. 

And  as  he  went,  quite  suddenly  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
the  horrible  thought  rushed  over  her  that  perhaps  she  might 
be  sending  him  to  his  death,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to 
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stand  silent  and  watch  him  go.  But  again  came  the  remem-  5j 
brance  of  Yasmin,  checking  the  cry  that  rose  to  her  lips 
and  making  her  ashamed  of  the  impulse  to  which  she  had 
nearly  given  away.  In  honor,  and  in  common  humanity, 
he  must  go — and  it  was  not  for  his  mother  to  try  to  keep 
him  back. 

Sick  with  the  pain  that  was  tearing  at  her  heart,  she 
turned  instinctively  to  the  other  son  who  was  standing 
beside  her,  but,  before  she  could  speak,  he,  too,  was  gone. 

The  Boy's  foot  was  already  in  the  stirrup  when  a  touch 
on  his  arm  arrested  him,  and,  turning,  he  looked  into  a  face 
that  was  scarcely  less  strained  and  haggard  than  his  own. 
For  an  instant  the  brothers'  eyes  met  and  held.  Then,  with 
a  gesture  that  was  unmistakable,  Caryll  thrust  out  his  hand. 

"This  is  your  job,  not  mine,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "but  if 
you'll  take  me  with  you — I'll  be  grateful." 


CHAPTER  X 

In  the  big  outer  room  of  the  Sheik's  pavilion  Raoul  de 
Saint  Hubert  was  fighting,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  prolonga- 
tion of  what  little  life  was  left  to  him.  Determined  to  live 
until  the  Boy  returned,  or  until  there  should  be  no  longer 
any  hope  of  his  return,  with  the  girl  who  represented  so 
much  to  them  both,  he  seemed  to  be  keeping  death  at  bay 
by  mere  force  of  will. 

That  he  had  lived  until  now  was  a  marvel  to  all  who 
knew  the  extent  of  his  injuries,  and,  time  and  again,  they 
had  thought  the  feeble  spark  of  life  extinguished.  But  each 
time  he  had  rallied,  weaker  physically  but  with  undaunted 
courage  and  firm  in  his  insistence  that  the  Boy  would  come 
back,  that  before  he  died  he  would  have  proof  positive  that 
his  long  search  had  not  been  unsuccessful. 

More  than  once  he  had  asked  that  the  Moor  might  be 
brought  to  him,  but  always  the  Sheik  had  temporized, 
fearing  the  effect  of  such  an  interview  in  his  weakened 
condition. 

The  journey  from  El-Hassi  had  been  a  slow  and  anxious 
one,  for  not  only  had  the  heavy  ground  made  difficult  going 
for  the  bearers  who  carried  the  improvised  stretcher  that 
held  the  wounded  man,  but  Ramadan,  also,  had  had  to  be 
considered.  Sufficiently  injured  to  have  incapacitated  any 
ordinary  man,  he  had  still  indignantly  maintained  that 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  sitting  a  horse,  and  had  ridden 
back  to  camp  alternately  swearing  at  and  mildly  chaffing 
the  comrades  who  rode  on  either  side  to  support  him  as  he- 
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swayed  weakly  in  the  saddle  to  which,  despite  all  protests, 
he  clung  obstinately. 

For  Diana  those  five  miles  had  seemed  like  fifty.  Torn 
with  anxiety  for  her  sons,  and  fearing  that  each  moment 
would  bring  the  news  of  Saint  Hubert's  death,  she  had 
lain  in  her  husband's  arms — for  he  had  refused  to  let  her 
ride — shaking  with  reaction  and  tortured  with  fears. 

Night  had  fallen  when  they  got  into  camp.  And,  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body,  she  had  fallen  asleep  from  pure 
exhaustion  as  the  Sheik  carried  her  to  her  bedroom,  not 
waking  even  when  he  removed  her  long  boots  and  stripped 
the  blood-soaked  riding  clothes  from  her  weary  limbs. 

All  through  the  night  she  had  slept  heavily  while  the 
Sheik  and  Gaston  watched  in  the  adjoining  room.  But 
strength  had  come  back  with  the  morning  and  during  the 
day  she  had  taken  her  turn  beside  Saint  Hubert,  hiding  her 
own  fears  that  she  might  not  add  to  his  pain  and  attending 
to  his  needs  with  the  ready  smile  that  always  brought  an 
answering  flicker  into  his  sunken  eyes. 

For  a  few  hours,  while  the  others  rested,  she  had  been 
alone  with  him,  and  as  she  watched  the  varying  expressions 
that  flitted  across  his  face  she  had  wondered  if  he  had  any 
idea  of  the  revelation  he  had  made  to  her  at  El-Hassi. 
Once  she  had  almost  thought  it  must  be  so,  for,  waking  sud- 
denly, after  a  few  minutes'  fitful  sleep,  he  had  caught  her 
hand  as  she  bent  over  him,  looking  at  her  with  a  strange 
intentness  in  which  she  seemed  to  see  a  haunting  fear. 

"I  haven't  been  talking — nonsense,  have  I?"  he  had 
whispered.  And  his  sharp  little  sigh  of  relief  at  her  reassur- 
ance had  made  her  turn  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  might 
have  betrayed  her. 
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All  day,  reserving  his  strength,  he  had  spoken  very  little, 
but  during  those  few  hours  spent  alone  with  her  his  eyes 
had  rarely  left  her  face,  and  the  knowledge  she  had  made 
her  grief  more  poignant  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
She  knew  he  was  looking  his  last  at  what  was  dearest  to  him 
on  earth,  and  the  pathos  of  that  mute  farewell  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear  to  sit  and  watch. 

But  she  had  realized  that  his  restlessness  increased  when 
she  moved  beyond  his  range  of  vision  so,  all  day  long,  she 
had  kept  near  him,  hardly  stirring  from  his  bedside,  even 
for  the  necessary  meals  she  had  to  force  herself  to  eat. 

And  all  day  long  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  camp  had 
been  suspended.  Outside  the  big  pavilion  knots  of  sober- 
faced  tribesmen  had  drifted  silently  up  and  down  or  col- 
lected near  the  tent  in  groups,  gravely  waiting  for  news  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  friend  to  them  all,  whose 
coming  they  had  looked  for  almost  as  eagerly  as  had  their 
chief;  while,  in  the  striped  guitounes  on  the  further  side  of 
the  camp,  the  women  who  were  mourning  their  dead  broke 
off  their  wailing  to  whisper  a  prayer  to  Allah  for  the  be- 
loved physician  whose  skill  had  brought  healing  to  many 
who  were  now  beyond  his  aid. 

So,  hour  after  hour  had  dragged  past,  and  still  Saint 
Hubert  lingered,  still  no  word  came  from  Caryll  and  the 
Boy. 

A  day  of  suspense  that  had  seemed  never  ending,  that  had 
racked  Diana's  nerves  to  the  utmost,  that  had  begun  to  tell 
even  on  the  Sheik. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaties, 
though  himself  refusing  to  admit  the  necessity,  he  had  sent 
reinforcements  to  follow  the  trail  from  El-Hassi,  and  with 
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them  a  band  of  specially  mounted  scouts  to  be  posted  at 
intervals  along  the  route  that  the  news  which  was  so  anx- 
iously awaited  might  be  received  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

All  that  he  could  do  he  had  done,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  wait. 

Hiding  his  own  anxiety,  again  and  again  he  tried  to 
allay  Diana's  fears,  reminding  her  of  the  long  start  that 
had  given  the  raiders  several  hours'  advantage;  reminding 
her  that  unless  they,  also,  had  reinforcements — a  contin- 
gency he  declared  was  almost  unthinkable — the  Boy's  party 
outnumbered  the  one  they  were  pursuing  by  far. 

But,  though  she  had  listened  to  him  patiently,  though 
she  had  tried  to  find  consolation  in  his  arguments,  he  had 
seen  her  agitation  become,  hour  by  hour,  more  visible,  had 
seen  her  face,  hour  by  hour,  grow  whiter  and  her  eyes, 
turning  with  a  strained,  hunted  look  in  them,  oftener  and 
oftener  towards  the  looped  back  flap  of  the  half-open 
entrance. 

The  creeping  shadows  of  the  evening,  the  solemn  hush 
that  heralded  the  approaching  darkness — a  hush  that, 
tonight,  seemed  to  hold  more  than  its  ordinary  significance 
— had  intensified  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
inducing  a  feeling  of  acute  depression  that  had  brought  her 
very  near  to  the  verge  of  collapse.  In  the  dim  twilight, 
before  Gaston  lit  the  lamps,  she  had  sat  gripping  the 
Sheik's  hand  tightly  in  hers,  not  speaking,  only  staring, 
staring  till  her  eyeballs  ached  at  the  pale  glimmer  of  light 
that  still  filtered  through  the  door.  Even  Raoul  was  for- 
gotten while  her  thoughts  ranged  far  over  the  sandy  wastes, 
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while  she  listened,  and  prayed,  and  feared  for  the  sons  she 
loved  with  such  passionate  fervor. 

The  lighting  of  the  lamps  had  only  served  to  heighten 
her  anxiety,  to  bring  home  more  forcibly  the  length  of  time 
that  had  passed  and  remind  her  of  the  night  that  was  to 
come. 

And  the  night  had  come,  without  relief,  without  the  word 
she  longed  for. 

Until  nearly  ten  o'clock  she  had  waited  in  the  outer  room, 
and  then  the  Sheik  had  bidden  her  go  and  rest  even  if  she 
could  not  sleep.  Dreading  solitude  that  would  make  the 
weary  hours  seem  so  infinitely  more  weary,  so  infinitely 
more  horrible,  almost  frantically  she  had  begged  to  stay. 
But  he  knew  that  her  overtaxed  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  strain  and  for  her  own  sake  he  had  insisted. 

Gaston,  too,  had  gone  to  snatch  a  little  sleep,  and  now, 
for  the  last  hour,  the  Sheik  had  been  sitting  alone  beside 
the  friend  whose  life  he  would  have  given  all  he  had  to  save. 

The  night  was  still  and  airless.  And,  though  all  the 
camp  was  awake  and  stirring,  though  he  knew  that,  close 
at  hand,  outside  in  the  brilliant  moonlight,  congregated  to 
the  very  entrance  of  the  tent,  others  were  sharing  his  vigil, 
no  whispered  word  penetrated  to  his  ears,  no  sound  of  any 
kind  came  to  break  the  intense  silence  that  every  moment 
seemed  to  grow  more  intense,  more  full  of  pregnant  meaning. 

The  big  room  was  in  semi-darkness,  the  distant  corners 
shadowy  and  obscure.  Only  one  lamp  remained  lit  which, 
shaded  from  the  dying  man's  eyes,  threw  a  pale  circle  of 
light  round  the  divan  where  he  lay. 

And  in  the  center  of  that  circle  of  light  Ahmed  ben 
Hassan   sat,    with    his    hands    clasped    behind    his   head, 
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dreamily  watching  Saint  Hubert,  who  appeared  to  be  sleep- 
ing, while  his  thoughts  went  back  over  the  long  years  of  the 
friendship  that  had  meant  so  much  to  him. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  that  close  association 
could  be  drawing  to  an  end,  that  perhaps,  even  before 
another  day  dawned,  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  memory. 

With  every  incident  of  importance  in  his  life,  Raoul  was 
bound  up  inextricably. 

In  adolescence  Raoul  had  been  his  guide  and  mentor 
amidst  the  strange  new  scenes  and  hated  restrictions  that 
had  made  existence  in  the  French  capital  a  misery  to  the 
desert-bred  boy;  in  the  stormy  days  of  his  early  manhood 
Raoul's  had  been  the  only  influence,  other  than  the  old 
Sheik's,  to  which  he  had  yielded.  With  Raoul,  before  his 
adopted  father's  death,  he  had  traveled  and  shot  big  game 
in  many  distant  corners  of  the  earth.  With  Raoul  standing 
beside  him  he  had  learned  the  true  story  of  his  birth  and 
parentage.  It  was  through  Raoul,  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  of  the  tribe,  that  he  had  kept  in  closer 
touch  with  the  world  that  seemed  so  far  away  from  his 
desert  solitude;  on  Raoul  that  he  had  depended  for  the  more 
congenial  and  intimate  companionship  that,  at  times,  even 
he  had  craved,  and  he  had  looked  for  his  coming  with  eager- 
ness he  had  been  hardly  willing  to  admit  to  himself.  And  at 
the  moment  of  his  deepest  degradation  Raoul  had  come — 
Raoul  whose  chivalry  and  consideration  must  have  made 
his  own  callous  brutality  seem  a  thousand  times  more 
callous  and  brutal  to  the  woman  he  had  not  chosen  to  spare 
in  her  shame,  but  whom  he  had  paraded  openly  as  his 
mistress  before  a  man  of  her  own  order. 

Why  had  she  not  loved  Raoul  instead  of  him?    Why  had 
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they  not  both  left  him  to  the  misery  and  loneliness  he  de- 
served? If  they  had  he  would  probably  long  ago  have 
killed  himself,  since  life  without  her  would  have  been  unen- 
durable. But,  at  least,  he  would  not  have  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  Raoul's  blood  on  his  hands  as  he  had  now, 
for,  directly  or  indirectly,  this  death  lay  at  his  door. 

Lost  in  painful  thought  it  was  with  a  start  that  he 
realized  that  the  wounded  man's  eyes  were  open  and  look- 
ing, with  the  ghost  of  the  old  whimsical  smile,  into  his. 

And  it  was  the  old  half-bantering,  half -affectionate  voice 
that  spoke. 

"Where  were  you,  Ahmed?" 

The  Sheik  shrugged  slightly  as  he  stooped  forward  to 
take  the  limp,  white  fingers  stretched  out  to  him. 

"In  hell,  I  think,"  he  said,  rather  bitterly,  "or  as  near  it, 
probably,  as  I  shall  ever  get.  The  reality  can't  be  much 
worse  than  the  one  we  make  for  ourselves." 

It  was  many  years  since  the  subject  had  been  referred 
to  by  either,  but  Saint  Hubert  had  always  known  the  deep 
remorse  that  had  tinged  his  friend's  happiness,  and,  tonight, 
he  guessed  the  train  of  thought  that  had  provoked  that 
bitter  utterance. 

He  made  a  little  gesture  of  protest.  "Does  hell  intrude 
into — paradise,  mon  ami?"  he  said,  with  gentle  raillery. 
"You  have  had  twenty  years  of  heaven  on  earth,  you  lucky 
devil,  as  I  can  witness.  Must  you  still  remember?  If  she 
can  forget,  why  cannot  you?" 

The  Sheik  flung  out  his  hand  in  quick  remonstrance. 
"If  you  had  done  what  I  did,  would  you  have  forgotten?" 
he  cried,  more  bitterly  than  before.  "But  you — bon  Dku, 
you  would  never  have  stooped  to  such  an  infamy." 
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An  odd  look  came  over  Saint  Hubert's  face,  and  he  moved 
his  head  wearily  on  the  pillow. 

"Who  knows?"  he  said  slowly.  "To  win  what  you  won 
I  might  even  have  done  what  you  did.  If  the  same  tempta- 
tion had  come  to  me  .  .  ."  His  tired  voice  broke,  and, 
almost  unconsciously,  his  gaze  went  to  the  curtains  that 
screened  the  inner  room.  ''Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout 
pardonner,"  he  murmured.  "She  understood,  and  because 
she  loved  you  she  was  able  to  forgive  and  forget.  If,  since 
then,  you  had  ever  failed  her,  or  failed  to  keep  her  love, 
you  might  have  just  cause  for  bitterness.  But  you  have 
made  her  happy  all  these  years.  Does  that  count  for 
nothing,  inon  cher?" 

"It  is  all  that  has  made  my  life  worth  living,"  replied 
the  Sheik  huskily.  "Without  her  love,  and  your  friendship, 
God  knows  what  I  should  have  become."  And,  ashamed 
of  the  sudden  emotion  that  made  his  stem  lips  quiver,  he 
rose  abruptly  and  went  to  the  table  where  were  the  papers 
that  had  been  taken  from  Carl  Rost's  body — papers  which 
were  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Administration  in 
dealing  with  the  country  when,  only  a  few  months  later,  the 
storm  cloud  of  the  World  War  broke  over  France. 

And,  watching  him  as  he  stood  scowling  at  the  closely 
written  documents  he  was  turning  over  in  his  hands.  Saint 
Hubert  thanked  God,  as  he  had  done  many  a  time  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  strength  that  had  enabled 
him  to  preserve  that  friendship.  Not  even  the  love  that 
consumed  him  had  strained  it,  and  the  perfect  comradeship 
had  gone,  unbroken,  to  the  end. 

The  end!  A  little  smile  played  over  his  lips.  He  could 
think  of  it  calmly  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  nothing  with 
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which  to  reproach  himself.  The  woman  he  loved  was 
happy,  and  if  only  he  could  keep  off  death  until  the  girl 
returned — as  return  she  would,  he  was  convinced — ^he  could 
die  without  a  single  regret.  But  to  die  without  knowing — 
Dieu,  that  would  be  hard ! 

He  clenched  his  hand  suddenly  on  the  coverlet  as  a 
stab  of  terrible  pain  shot  through  him,  and,  for  a  few 
moments  he  lay  with  closed  eyes,  struggling  against  a  deadly 
faintness  while  the  sweat  of  agony  poured  down  his  face. 

It  was  a  warning  he  could  not  ignore.  If  he  was  to 
learn  what  he  wanted  to  learn  there  must  be  no  further 
delay. 

His  weak  call  brought  the  Sheik  back  to  his  side  in  a 
couple  of  hasty  strides. 

"The  Moor,"  he  gasped.  "I  must  see  him  now,  if  I  am  to 
see  him  at  all.    And  I  want  to  know  for  certain — before  I 

go." 

And,  looking  down  on  the  drawn,  gray  face  that  had 
changed,  even  in  these  last  few  minutes,  the  Sheik  knew  that 
he  was  speaking  only  the  truth.    Yet  still  he  hesitated. 

"For  God's  sake,  spare  yourself  this,"  he  urged.  "Let 
me  see  him  alone  .  .  ." 

But  Saint  Hubert's  feeble  grasp  tightened  on  his  wrist. 

"It  can't  make  much  difference,  mon  cher,  and  I  want  to 
see  him  myself — to  hear  the  truth  from  his  lips  before  I 
die,"  he  said,  more  firmly.  "Send  for  him,  Ahmed.  It  will 
make  my  going  easier." 

With  a  little  nod,  for  words,  at  the  moment,  were  beyond 
him,  the  Sheik  went  to  the  open  door  and,  clapping  his 
hands  softly,  gave  an  order  to  the  servant  who  was  waiting 
within  call. 
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The  anxious  friend  had  merged  again  into  the  chief  when 
he  came  back,  and  his  face  was  hard  and  set,  his  black  brows 
knit  in  the  formidable  scowl  as  he  drew  his  chair  a  little 
further  from  the  divan  and  sat  down  to  wait  in  silence  for 
the  coming  of  the  prisoner. 

And,  conscious  that  but  little  strength  was  left  to  him, 
Saint  Hubert  also  was  silent  as  he  lay  panting  for  breath, 
his  eyes  bright  with  feverish  expectancy. 

A  soft-footed  servant  came  noiselessly  to  relight  the 
lamps  that  had  been  extinguished  to  cool  the  room.  And, 
after  him,  the  scribe  who  was  to  take  down  the  Moor's  state- 
ment, stole  in  with  a  deferential  salaam  and  squatted  on 
the  rug  beside  the  Sheik,  spreading  his  writing  materials  on 
his  knee. 

Then  Yusef  and  a  couple  of  minor  headmen,  who  ranged 
themselves  behind  their  chief.  And,  at  last,  after  an  interval 
which,  short  as  it  was,  seemed  to  Saint  Hubert  like  a 
century,  the  Moor  came  between  his  guards,  his  bandaged 
head  held  high,  his  blood-streaked  face  a  mask  of  tigerish 
hate. 

One  glance  he  gave  at  the  man  he  had  shot,  one  furtive, 
sweeping  glance  round  the  big,  sumptuously  furnished  room 
before  he  turned  defiantly  to  the  silent  figure  in  the  chair. 

And,  for  a  few  moments,  the  Sheik  neither  moved  nor 
spoke. 

Then,  very  slowly,  he  looked  up. 

"To  all  things  and  to  all  men  there  comes  an  end.  And 
because  through  thee,  the  end  came  swiftly  to  certain  of  my 
servants,  it  is  in  my  heart,  O  man,  that  thine  own  end 
comes,  but  it  may  be  not  so  swiftly.  Is  it  not  written 
'every  soul  is  given  in  pledge  for  that  which  it  shall  have 
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wrought'?  Soon  thou  wilt  be  called  upon  to  redeem  that 
pledge.  But  before  the  judgment  of  Allah,  comes  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  Some  little  of  the  evil  thou  hast  wrought  I 
know.  Yet  more  there  is — if  thou  art  he  for  whom  I  seek 
— that  I  would  learn.  Therefore,  if  thou  wouldst  die  easily, 
tell  me  those  things  that  I  would  know."  The  words  came 
quietly,  almost  indifferently,  the  low-pitched  voice  carrying  ^ 
scarcely  beyond  the  half  circle  of  armed  men  standing  be- 
hind the  prisoner.  But,  for  all  the  smooth,  even  tone,  there 
was  a  something  in  the  closing  threat,  a  something  in  the 
cold,  steady  stare  fixed  on  him  that  made  the  Moor's  strange 
eyes  flicker  and  his  bound  hands  twitch  suddenly. 

"Comes  death  in  any  case?"  he  muttered,  sullenly.  And, 
as  he  saw  the  slight  inclination  of  the  head  that  took  his 
last  hope  from  him,  he  straightened  himself  with  a  jerk. 

"Since  I  die,  I  die  silent,"  he  snarled,  "for  what  profit 
is  there  in  speech?" 

The  Sheik  shrugged,  and  a  sinister  look  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"What  profit?"  he  echoed,  with  a  terrible  little  smile. 
"Hast  thou  forgotten  that  there  be  many  roads  that  lead  to 
paradise — or  hell?  Listen,  and  when  I  have  told  thee — 
choose  then  the  way  that  thou  wouldst  go." 

And  in  the  same  low,  passionless  voice  as  before  he 
spoke,  words  that  wrimg  a  smothered  remonstrance  from 
Saint  Hubert,  that  sent  a  quiver  through  the  huge  frame 
of  the  man  who,  in  his  time,  had  done  as  much  and  more 
to  sundry  unfortunates  who  had  crossed  his  malign  will,  but 
who  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  himself  experiencing  what 
he  had  forced  others  to  endure.  His  savage  pride  revolting 
from  the  gripping  terror  that  was  turning  his  heart  to  water 
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within  him,  desperately  he  fought  to  maintain  the  bold 
front  he  had  assumed.  But  his  heavy  breathing  betrayed 
the  fear  he  endeavored  to  conceal,  and  great  drops  of  moist- 
ure gathered  thick  on  his  forehead  as  he  glared  at  the 
impassive  face  of  his  judge  and  then  at  the  equally  impassive 
faces  of  the  men  who  surrounded  him.  In  them  he  saw  his 
end,  and  the  end  of  all  his  schemes  and  hopes,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  a  paroxysm  of  helpless  fury.  It  was 
Saint  Hubert  who  broke  the  tense  silence  that  had  fallen 
on  the  room. 

"Ahmed,  for  heaven's  sake,"  he  whispered  protestingly 
in  English,  "not  that — not  even  to  get  the  knowledge  I 
want." 

The  Sheik  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  with  a  grim 
smile  of  amusement.  "Be  easy,"  he  said  quietly.  "There 
will  be  no  need  to  go  to  extreme  lengths.  He  is  sweating 
already.  He  will  take  the  easier  road.  And  for  my  methods 
of  persuasion — they  are  no  more  than  he  promised  the  Boy 
when  he  had  him  in  his  power.  Shall  I  offer  him  less  than 
he  offered  my  son?"  But  the  smile  was  gone  when  he 
turned  again  to  the  Moor. 

"Must  I  wait  all  night — dog?    Choose!" 

Again  the  man's  long,  talon-like  fingers  plucked  at  the 
folds  of  his  filthy  burnous,  and  a  foam  gathered  on  the  lips 
he  was  licking  nervously. 

For  a  moment  longer  he  stood  irresolute,  struggling  be- 
tween pride  and  fear,  glancing  quickly  from  side  to  side 
as  if  still  looking  for  some  means  of  escape.  Then,  with 
a  twisted  grin  of  rage:  "Since  the  mercy  of  my  lord  is  so 
great,  what  choice  have  I?"  he  sneered.  But  as  he  spoke  a 
change  came  over  his  manner,  and  the  fine  irony  of  his  tone 
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gave  place  to  a  note  of  ingratiating  confidence  while  words 
poured  from  him  rapidly. 

"What  does  my  lord  desire  to  know?"  he  fawned.  "The 
secrets  of  the  Roumi  who  forced  me  to  slay  him  yesterday? 
I  know  them  not.  I  was  the  RoumVs  guide,  not  the  holder 
of  his  secrets.  And  what  were  his  secret  workings  to  me, 
or  he  himself  who  was  but  a  means  to  an  end?  His  secrets 
were  in  the  papers  he  kept  concealed  beneath  his  robes. 
Last  night  I  saw  them  taken  from  his  body.  Doubtless  they 
are  in  my  lord's  hands,  to  read — if  he  so  pleases.  /  have 
no  knowledge  of  them,  or  of  the  reasons  that  brought  him 
from  his  own  land.  But  for  me,  O  master,  must  a  man  give 
reasons  that  he  seek  to  avenge  his  honor,  that  he  search 
for  the  daughter  who  is  stolen  from  him  .  .  ." 

But  the  Sheik  cut  him  short  with  a  quick  gesture  of 
impatience. 

"All  that  is  known,"  he  said  sharply,  "and  we  waste 
time.  What  I  wowld  hear  deals  not  with  the  present,  but 
with  the  past  .  .  ."  He  paused  for  an  instant,  looking 
keenly  at  the  dark,  sweat-drenched  face,  over  which  a 
mottled  grayness  was  stealing.  "Aye,  the  past,"  he  went  on 
meaningly.  "It  were  better  to  have  remembered  that. 
It  were  better  to  have  charmed  snakes  all  thy  life,  fool,  than 
to  have  taken  to  thine  old  trade  again.  By  a  man's  deeds 
he  is  known.  Last  night  thou  didst  slay  thy  master — ^what 
of  another  master  thou  didst  slay,  O  Ghabah  from 
Morocco?" 

With  a  strangled  cry  the  Moor  reeled  back  against  the 
men  behind  him.  "I  slew  him  not,"  he  gasped,  chokingly, 
"he  died — but,  by  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  I  swear  I  slew 
him  not." 
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"Yet,  by  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  one  swore  he  saw  thee 
kill  him,  and  a  dozen  men  besides  who  sat,  unarmed,  around 
the  dying  embers  of  a  camp  fire." 

"He  lied — for  there  was  none  left  to  see  .  .  ."  Too  late 
the  Moor  realized  his  mistake  and  tried  to  check  the 
impetuous  words  that  were  his  own  accusation. 

For  years  he  had  thought  the  search  abandoned,  had 
thought  himself  safe.  But  now  he  knew — and  bitterly  he 
cursed  the  folly  that  had  brought  him  back  to  the  land  of 
his  crime — that  the  search  had  never  been  abandoned,  that 
always,  unknown  to  him,  the  avenger  of  blood  had  stalked 
at  his  heels,  tracking  him  relentlessly. 

But  who? 

In  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration  his  bloodshot  eyes  rolled 
in  the  direction  of  Saint  Hubert,  and,  with  a  burst  of  mad 
laughter,  he  sprang  forward. 

The  Sheik  leaped  to  intercept  him.  But  already  the 
guards  were  round  him,  forcing  him  back,  and  from  the  knot 
of  struggling  men  his  voice  rang  out  fiercely,  exultantly: 
"True  it  is  I  killed  him,  the  fool — but  does  my  lord  ask 
why?  Was  it  for  gain,  thinkest  thou?  Before  Allah,  he 
was  as  poor  as  I.  But  one  thing  he  had  I  craved,  one  thing 
that  was  his  I  longed  to  possess,  until  the  scorching  fire  of 
my  desire  drove  me  to  slay  that  I  might  take  that  for  which 
my  soul  burned.  Didst  love  her  too,  O  Roumi?  Was  it 
for  love  of  her  that  thou  hast  hunted  me  to  my  death?  Then 
know  that  I — even  I — took  her  for  my  pleasure,  and  made 
her  mine.  For  three  years,  O  Roumi,  these  arms  held  her; 
for  three  years  these  eyes  of  mine  saw  all  the  wonder  of  her 
beauty.  My  slave  she  was,  mine,  mine — until  I  killed  her 
for  the  coldness  that  had  turned  my  love  to  hate.    Shall  I 
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tell  thee  how  she  paid  for  that  coldness  before  she  died? 
Shall  I  tell  thee  what  I  did  before  I  killed  .  .  ." 

The  Sheik's  clenched  hand  crashed  against  the  sneering, 
grinning  mouth,  beating  it  into  silence. 

"Enough  that  she  died,  thou  foul  beast,"  he  thundered. 
"What  of  her  child?" 

The  Moor  was  rocking  on  his  feet,  his  passion-swept  fea- 
tures working  hideously. 

"The  child  I  kept,"  he  answered,  thickly,  "that  I  might 
remember  my  hatred,  that  she,  too,  might  remember  that 
the  mother  who  bore  her  bore  me  no  child — else  might  I 
have  spared  her." 

Staring  at  him  passionately  the  Sheik  put  his  last 
question. 

"She  is  the  girl — Yasmin?" 

And  the  answer  that  meant  so  much  came  promptly  from 
the  Moor. 

"Aye,  the  girl  who  is  called  Yasmin," — the  torn  lips 
curled  maliciously — "Yasmin,  the  daughter  of  the  proud 
French  Sidi.  Yasmin,  whom  it  pleased  my  lord's  son  to 
take  as  his  plaything.  Will  he  want  her  still,  thinkest 
thou,  when  the  Alman  has  done  with  her?" 

The  mocking  voice  rose  in  a  sudden  shout,  and,  with 
another  wild  burst  of  insane  laughter,  the  Moor  fell  back 
writhing  and  twisting  in  the  arms  of  the  guards,  blood 
streaming  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

And  long  after  he  had  been  carried  away  his  ravings 
penetrated  to  the  silent  room  where  the  Sheik  was  on  his 
knees  beside  the  divan,  striving,  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman,  to  soothe  the  dying  man  who  lay  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  pillow  and  shuddering  with  the  horror  that  had 
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broken  him  utterly.  "My  God,  my  God,  what  she  must 
have  suffered!"  he  groaned.  "If  I  could  only  have  found 
her,  only  spared  her  some  of  that  agony.  Three  years, 
Ahmed — think  of  it!  Was  it  my  fault,  was  there  more  I 
could  have  done?  God  knows  I  searched.  God  knows  I 
did  my  best  .  .  ." 

With  a  quick  murmur  of  protest  the  Sheik  caught  the 
thrashing  hand  that  was  tearing  feebly  at  the  coverlet. 
"Raoul,  Raoul,"  he  cried  imploringly,  "for  my  sake,  for  all 
our  sakes,  have  some  thought  for  yourself,  I  beg  of  you. 
For  her — thank  God  that  it  was  only  three  years.  It  might 
have  been  longer.  Forget  it,  mon  ami.  What  good  can 
come  of  remembering?  It  was  her  destiny,  poor  soul — and 
who  are  we  to  fight  against  fate?  And  you  have  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with.  You  did  all  you  could,  no  one 
could  have  done  more.  He  covered  his  tracks  too  cleverly, 
that  cuiming  devil.  He  must  have  been  mad  then,  he's  cer- 
tainly mad  now — and  I  can't  shoot  a  madman,  however 
much  I  want  to." 

Silence  fell  between  them  and,  little  by  little,  the  recur- 
ring fits  of  spasmodic  shuddering  grew  less,  till,  at  last,  Saint 
Hubert  lay  still. 

And  the  cold,  gray  light  of  the  dawn  had  begun  to  creep 
into  the  room  before  he  spoke  again.  Twisting  painfully, 
he  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  staring  up  at  the  weary 
face  bent  over  him. 

"The  girl,  Ahmed,"  he  whispered  faintly,  "when  the  Boy 
brings  her  back  ..."  There  was  a  world  of  entreaty  in 
his  questioning  look,  and  the  Sheik's  eyes  dimmed  with 
sudden  tears. 

"Mon  ami,  need  you  ask?"  he  said  unsteadily.     "The 
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girl  will  be  our  care,  Diane's  and  mine,  if  the  Boy  brings 
her  back." 

With  a  tired  little  smile  Saint  Hubert  closed  his  eyes. 
''He  will — I  know  it,"  he  murmured,  drowsily.  "Let  me 
see  them  when  they  come — and  Caryll.  But  if  I  go — before 
— give  them  my  love,  Ahmed,  and  for  his  own  sake — tell 
Caryll — what  he  ought — to  know."  There  was  a  little 
pause,  then  his  hand  went  out  gropingly  and  his  voice  came 
slower  and  more  drowsily:  "Forty  years,  Ahmed,  and  noth- 
ing ever — came — between  us.  It's  a  long  time — a  long 
time — mon  vieux  Ahmed  ..." 

In  all  his  life  Caryll  never  forgot  that  wild  ride  through 
the  night.  With  the  knowledge  that  only  an  hour  or  two 
of  daylight  remained,  the  start  had  been  tempestuous. 
And,  for  a  while,  good  horseman  though  he  was,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  concentrate  all  his  attention  on  the 
spirited  animal  whose  full  powers  he  was  testing  now  for  the 
first  time. 

He  had  ridden  to  hounds  since  boyhood,  had  joined  in 
many  a  punishing  chase  across  country,  but  never  had  he 
taken  part  in  a  hurricane  race  like  this — a  race  for  life  or 
death  that  was  fraught  with  grim  and  terrible  purpose.  The 
exhilarating  rush  through  the  air,  the  thud  of  galloping 
hoofs  behind  him,  the  thought  of  what  was  impending, 
stirred  in  him  an  intense  excitement  he  had  never  before 
experienced. 

England,  and  the  quiet,  prosaic  life  he  had  lived  there 
seemed  very  far  from  him  tonight.  And  the  mental  dis- 
turbance that  had  shaken  his  placid  and  methodical  mind 
to  its  very  foundation,  the  strange  sights  and  scenes  that 
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had  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  conditions  that  were 
far  removed  from  his  own  well-ordered  existence  found  a 
fitting  climax  in  this  furious  ride  that  was  making  his  heart 
throb  and  his  whole  body  tingle  with  fierce  and  passionate 
pleasure. 

Only  a  few  moments  ago,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  come 
up  against  murder  and  sudden  death,  had  seen  his  best 
friend  dying  amidst  a  scene  of  ruthless  slaughter  and  vio- 
lence. And,  swept  completely  out  of  himself,  he  had  sur- 
rendered, at  last,  to  inherited  instincts  and  dormant  impulses 
he  had  never  even  known  to  exist.  Convention  had  gone 
by  the  board  and,  hostile  and  prejudiced  no  longer,  tonight 
he  was  only  his  father's  son,  one  in  mind  and  intent  with 
this  reckless  band  of  stem  and  determined  avengers.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  suddenly  that  all  day  long  he  had  been 
moving  towards  this  sense  of  sympathy  and  kinship,  this 
acceptance  of  a  relationship  which  he  had  hitherto  repudi- 
ated. The  day  had  been  far  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  the  expedition  to  Ras-Djebel  had  brought 
results  he  had  never  anticipated. 

Resenting  his  father's  peremptory  messages,  which  all 
Gaston's  tact  and  courtesy  had  failed  to  make  other  than 
a  very  definite  and  obligatory  order,  he  had  set  out  with 
hardly  concealed  reluctance  and  with  an  air  of  concentrated 
gloom  and  annoyance  that  had  been  scarcely  conciliatory. 

But,  mastering  his  own  annoyance,  the  Sheik  had  made  a 
determined  effort  to  win  his  son's  confidence  and,  unbend- 
ing as  he  rarely  unbent,  had  spoken  sympathetically  of 
the  matters  that  had  brought  Caryll  from  England  and  had 
drawn  him,  little  by  little,  into  a  conversation  that  had 
done  much  to  establish  a  basis  of  understanding  between 
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them.  Long  before  Ras-Djebel  was  reached  Gary  11  had 
himself  begun  to  speak,  and,  the  ice  once  broken,  he  had 
found  it  curiously  easy  to  proceed.  Reserv^e  had  fallen 
from  him  as  he  plunged  enthusiastically  into  the  subject 
he  knew  to  its  last  detail,  and  he  had  even  forgotten  who 
was  his  listener  while  he  talked  eloquently  of  rents  and 
leases,  of  cottages  and  farms,  of  timber  and  deer  forests, 
of  pedigree  stock  and  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

It  was  a  relief  to  speak  of  it  at  last;  a  relief  to  be  met 
with  interest  which,  if  not  real,  was,  at  least,  simulated. 
And  at  Ras-Djebel  he  had,  on  his  side,  no  cause  for  a 
pretended  interest.  A  larger  oasis  than  he  had  yet  seen, 
it  was  one  of  the  Sheik's  principal  stud  centers  and  the 
hours  he  had  spent  there  had  passed,  with  no  distressing 
scenes  to  mar  his  enjoyment,  quickly  and  pleasantly.  Criti- 
cal though  he  was  he  found  nothing  to  criticize  in  the 
wonderful  horses  for  which  the  tribe  was  famous,  and  from 
rather  shyly  expressed  approval  he  had  passed  rapidly  to 
honest  and  outspoken  admiration. 

And  the  better  understanding,  commenced  during  the  day, 
had  not  lessened  on  the  homeward  ride. 

More  at  rest  within  himself  than  he  had  been  since 
leaving  England,  Caryll  had  even  begun  to  be  aware  of  a 
faintly  dawning  appreciation  of  his  surroundings,  to  see 
beauty  he  had  never  seen  before  in  the  golden  expanse  of 
desert  stretched  out  around  him,  to  feel  and  wonder  at  its 
curious  peace  and  charm.  But  their  arrival  in  camp  had 
been  a  rude  reminder  of  the  menace  that  lay  hidden  under 
its  smiling  tranquillity,  and  had  brought  before  him  vividly 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  that  was  still  beyond  his  compre- 
hension.   Before  they  reached  it  sounds  of  wild  tumult  had 
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warned  them  of  some  unusual  happening,  and  the  Sheik 
had  spurred  his  mount  into  a  headlong  gallop. 

And,  arriving,  they  had  found  the  camp  in  an  uproar; 
the  big,  open  space — usually  so  quiet — swarming  with  a 
densely  packed  mass  of  humanity,  a  confusion  of  sound  and 
movement  in  which  half-saddled  horses,  maddened  by  the 
general  excitement,  were  breaking  in  all  directions,  while 
screaming  women  and  children  were  pushed  hither  and 
thither  as  they  clustered  round  the  yelling  crowd  of  gestic- 
ulating tribesmen  mustering  under  the  direction  of  Yusef 
and  the  Boy,  whose  ashy  face  was  almost  unrecognizable. 

Events  had  followed  with  swiftness  that  left  Caryll  no 
time  for  thought. 

He  had  seen  the  Sheik — his  own  face  like  death — stoop 
for  a  moment  over  the  fainting  messenger  from  whom 
Gaston  was  trying  to  extract  information;  had  taken  and 
strapped  about  him  mechanically  the  cartridge  belt  and 
revolver  thrust  into  his  hands  by  a  strangely  pale  but 
collected-looking  Williams;  had  mounted  the  fresh  horse 
which  had  appeared  as  if  by  magic  beside  him,  and  almost 
before  he  had  realized  what  was  occurring  or  had  taken  in 
the  full  seriousness  of  the  situation,  he  had  found  himself 
galloping  towards  the  south,  riding  as  he  had  never  ridden 
in  his  life. 

Not  until  El-Hassi  was  reached  did  he  properly  under- 
stand the  peril  through  which  his  mother  had  passed,  or  the 
fate  that  had  overtaken  Yasmin.  And  the  shock  had  shaken 
him  beyond  personal  consideration,  had  forced  him  suddenly 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  himself — an  understanding 
that  had  enabled  him  to  recognize  a  claim  that  was  greater 
than  his  own,  that  had  made  him  able  to  put  away  hatred 
and  envy,  and  rise  above  self. 
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He  had  turned  down  a  page  in  his  life's  history  when 
he  had  made  the  spontaneous  offer  which,  uttered  frankly 
and  sincerely,  had  been  as  frankly  and  sincerely  accepted. 

And  now,  as  he  rode  beside  the  brother  he  no  longer 
hated,  he  was  conscious  that  the  strange  disquietude  of  the 
last  few  days  had  passed  as  a  nightmare  passes  and  he  was 
able  at  last  to  think  quietly,  if  not  altogether  dispassion- 
ately, of  the  brief  madness — for  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
could  have  been  nothing  but  a  madness — that  had  aroused 
in  him  passions  the  very  thought  of  which  now  filled  him 
with  amazement  and  disgust. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  ceased  to  love.  He  loved  her 
still,  and  knew  that  it  might  be  long  before  the  memory 
of  his  first  love  faded.  But  the  fierce  fever  of  desire  had 
burnt  out  swiftly  as  it  had  flamed,  and  the  love  that  was 
left  was  only  the  same  pitiful  tenderness  he  had  felt  for 
her  before. 

He  thought  of  it  wonderingly. 

Was  there  something  lacking  in  his  composition?  Was 
he,  perhaps,  incapable  of  any  deep  and  lasting  attachment? 
Less  than  ever  did  he  feel  that  he  knew  anything  about 
himself  at  all.    But  one  thing  he  did  know. 

As  he  glanced  at  the  haggard  young  face  beside  him  he 
realized  that  love  had  never  meant,  would  never  quite  mean 
to  him  what  it  did  to  this  passionate-natured,  stormy- 
tempered  brother. 

And  if  the  thought  of  her  fate  was  like  a  knife  in  his 
own  heart,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  had 
been  to  her  what  he  had  never  been,  who  had  held  in  his 
arms  the  slender  sweetness  that  might  even  now  be  beyond 
his  or  any  man's  desire! 
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His  mind  leaped  forward  with  horrible  apprehension. 
What  would  they  find  when  this  stern  chase  ended — and 
how  long  before  it  would  end? 

The  racing  horses  seemed  suddenly  to  crawl,  and,  mo- 
mentarily losing  control  of  himself,  unconsciously  he  drove 
his  sharp  spurs  home.  But  the  subsequent  wild  bound 
that  nearly  unseated  him  put  an  abrupt  period  to  his  re- 
flections and  forced  him  to  concentrate  again  on  the 
infuriated  animal  that  was  strenuously  resenting  the  un- 
necessary incentive. 

And,  angry  and  ashamed  at  the  senseless  piece  of  cruelty 
which  was  totally  foreign  to  his  nature,  Caryll  set  himself 
to  soothe  the  plunging  stallion,  and  keep  his  own  thoughts 
in  check. 

The  rolling  sand  slopes  had  given  place  to  almost  level 
country,  and,  flat  and  featureless,  the  desert  stretched 
ahead  of  them  in  unbroken  monotony  as  they  sped  onwards, 
the  wind  whistling  past  their  ears,  the  soft  thud  of  gallop- 
ing hoofs  and  the  occasional  sharp  jingle  of  accoutrements 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  intense  stillness. 

For  two  hours  they  rode  without  slackening  speed. 

Then,  as  little  by  little  the  light  failed  and  dusk  closed 
in  around  them,  the  pace  moderated  and  grew  gradually 
slower  until,  at  last,  the  tracker  who  rode  in  front  flung 
up  a  hand  and,  pulling  in  his  horse,  slid  out  of  the  saddle 
with  a  grunt. 

A  feeling  of  dismay  came  over  Caryll  as  he  glanced  at 
the  darkening  sky  where  only  a  few  stars  shone  palely,  and 
his  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  the  hours  that  must  elapse 
before  the  moon  rose. 

But,  almost  before  the  thought  formulated,  the  brief  halt 
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was  over.  With  a  lighted  lamp  held  close  to  the  ground  the 
tracker  took  up  the  trail  again  on  foot,  pressing  eagerly 
forward  in  a  swift,  tireless  jog-trot  he  maintained  without 
apparent  effort. 

On  again  until  complete  blackness  enveloped  them,  until 
Caryll  could  only  feel  rather  than  see  the  shadowy  outline 
of  the  figure  riding  beside  him. 

The  men  had  broken  rank  somewhat,  and  once  a  horse 
blundered  into  his.  And  as  he  swung  the  kicking  stallion 
clear  he  heard  a  mumbled  "beg  pardon,  m'lord,"  come  out  of 
the  darkness  that  made  him  suddenly  wonder  what  Williams 
— who  had  refused  to  be  left  behind — was  thinking,  and 
whether  his  young  enthusiasm  had  found  satisfaction  at 
last  in  the  "real  thing"  that  was  being  substantiated  in  a 
way  he  could  never  have  dreamed  of. 

And  the  thought  of  Williams  brought  an  uneasy  specula- 
tion whether  he  had  done  right  in  acceding  to  the  valet's 
almost  tearful  entreaties  to  accompany  him  on  this  expe- 
dition which  might,  perhaps,  end  in  disaster  to  them 
all.  It  was  a  contingency  that  had  never  been  antici- 
pated, and,  in  no  sense,  could  it  be  called  a  part  of  the 
man's  duties.  If  he  himself  was  killed  that  was  entirely 
and  individually  his  own  affair — but  Williams  had  a 
widowed  mother  who  was  dependent  on  him.  Still,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  estate  pension  fund  would  pro- 
vide for  her — and  Williams  was  running  no  bigger  risk  than 
the  rest  of  them.  Since  he  elected  to  come  he  would  have  to 
take  his  chance  with  the  others,  and  live  or  die  as  fate 
decreed. 

Fate?  Good  Lord!  Caryll's  lips  curved  in  a  soundless 
whistle  of  astonishment. 
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He  had  traveled  a  long  way,  he  reflected,  if  he  could 
philosophize  on  fate  as  calmly  as  any  native-born  Arab! 
Arab — no.  But,  after  all,  this  was  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  tonight,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  heard  the  call  of 
that  land.  Tonight,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  his  senses 
yielding  to  the  subtle  fascination  of  its  strange  charm. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  deny  it  any  longer.  It  did  fas- 
cinate, it  did  charm.  And  all  at  once  he  gave  up  the 
struggle.  Inherited  instincts  had  risen  up  at  last  and 
burst  through  all  his  powers  of  resistance.  The  desert  had 
claimed  him.  And,  content  to  yield,  he  let  his  thoughts 
drift  while  he  surrendered  to  the  marvel  of  the  magical 
eastern  night  and  the  new  aspect  of  life  that  was  opening 
before  him. 

Carried  beyond  the  exigency  of  the  moment  he  had 
almost  forgotten  Saint  Hubert,  almost  forgotten  the  grim 
purpose  of  this  midnight  ride  when  the  sudden  stopping  of 
the  horses  brought  him  back  abruptly  to  the  present.  He 
looked  up  with  a  slight  sense  of  bewilderment. 

Time  had  slipped  past  without  his  knowledge,  and  in 
the  soft  light  of  the  moon  he  had  never  noticed  rising  he 
saw  the  Boy  standing  talking  to  the  tracker,  and  all  about 
him  the  men  dismounting  and  loosening  the  girths  of  their 
high-peaked  saddles. 

Slipping  to  the  ground  he  huddled  into  the  coat  that 
Williams  was  holding,  and  stamped  to  get  the  cramp  out  of 
his  feet. 

"Have  you  any  idea  of  the  time?"  he  inquired  of  the 
valet,  who  was  still  hovering  near  with  a  critical  eye  fixed 
on  the  Arab  who  was  rubbing  down  his  master's  horse. 

Williams  struck  a  match  and  peered  at  his  wrist. 
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"Two  minutes  to  midnight,  m'lord,"  he  replied,  methodi- 
cally winding  his  watch  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  gave  an 
odd  little  laugh  of  excitement.  "My  word,  these  people  do 
move,  m'lord.  I  thought  I  knew  a  bit  meself,  but  I  never 
rode  such  a  cruel  pace  in  me  life — till  the  light  went.  I 
was  wondering  when  they  were  going  to  give  the  'orses  a 
breather.  There's  a  flask  in  your  lordship's  coat,"  he  added, 
rather  inconsequently. 

With  a  quiet  "Thank  you,  Williams,  you  think  of  every- 
thing" that  sent  a  quick  flush  of  pleasure  into  the  man's 
face  Gary  11  went  to  join  his  brother. 

Behind,  the  men  were  sitting  in  groups,  chatting  softly 
between  themselves,  or  lying  stretched  out  at  length  taking 
full  benefit  of  the  rest  allowed  them;  and  when  he  passed 
the  tracker  Caryll  saw  that  he  was  curled  in  his  burnous 
and  fast  asleep  already.  But  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
repose  in  the  Boy's  attitude  as  he  stood  apart,  staring  over 
the  moonlit  desert  towards  the  north,  a  half  burnt  out 
cigarette  drooping  neglected  between  his  set  lips.  His 
tall  figure  drawn  up  rigidly,  his  clenched  hands  hanging 
stiffly  at  his  sides,  he  seemed  to  strain  forward  in  a  fever 
of  impatience,  to  be  holding  himself  motionless  only  by 
sheer  effort  of  will. 

Oblivious  of  all  that  was  going  on  about  him  for  some 
time  he  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  he  was  no  longer 
alone,  and  his  silence  was  one  that  Caryll  did  not  feel  able 
to  break. 

At  last,  when  waiting  and  inaction  had  become  more  than 
the  Viscount  could  stand  and  he  had  begun  to  move  rest- 
lessly, the  Boy  wheeled  with  an  abrupt  question. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  little  mother  meant  when  she 
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said  'Isabeau  de  Chailles' — who  is  'Isabeau  de  Chailles'?" 

For  a  moment  Caryll  stared  at  him  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. Didn't  he  know — good  God  in  heaven,  didn't  he 
know?  Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  remembered  that  Saint 
Hubert  had  told  him  that  the  Boy  did  not  know,  and  he 
wondered  bitterly  why  it  had  been  left  for  him,  of  all 
people,  to  enlighten  the  man  who  had  taken  her  so  ruth- 
lessly. 

But  it  was  better  from  every  point  of  view  that  his 
brother  should  learn  the  truth,  and  learn  it  without  further 
delay  so,  smothering  his  own  feelings,  he  told  very  briefly, 
with  averted  head,  the  story  he  had  himself  heard  the  night 
of  the  Boy's  arrival. 

And  when  he  finished  his  listener  turned  without  a  word, 
and  went  silently  away. 

It  was  not  the  track  along  which  he  had  stumbled 
blindly  that  the  Boy  saw  when,  at  length,  he  came  to  a  halt, 
nor  yet  the  glistening  whiteness  of  the  moonlit  plain,  but 
only  a  face — a  delicate,  oval  face,  with  dark,  beseeching  eyes 
that  were  misty  and  wet  with  tears,  tears  he  had  caused  her 
to  shed. 

With  a  feeling  of  suffocation  he  tore  at  the  heavy  wrap- 
pings wound  thickly  about  his  throat. 

What  difference  did  this  story  make?  Did  they  think 
he  cared  who  she  was!  Comtesse  de  Chailles,  or  Yasmin 
the  dancer — what  did  it  signify  to  him?  It  was  only  the  girl 
herself  who  mattered.  Only  the  girl  herself  he  loved,  whom 
in  his  heart  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  though  in  his  rage 
he  had  denied  it  and  sworn  he  hated  her.  And  with  no 
thought  for  her  pitiful  weakness,  with  no  thought  of  his 
own  strength,  he  had  given  full  rein  to   all   the  innate 
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savagery  of  his  nature  and  had  exacted  a  terrible  punish- 
ment for  the  treachery  he  imputed  to  her. 

To  satisfy  his  cruel  and  senseless  vengeance  he  had 
stooped  even  to  personal  violence.  In  the  madness  of  his 
rage  he  had  tortured  her — her,  Yasmin,  his  tender,  fragile 
flower!  Physically  and  mentally  he  had  made  her  suffer, 
playing  on  her  credulous  fear  and  bruising  with  his  merciless 
hands  the  lovely  little  body  he  would  give  his  life  to  hold 
again,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  his  arms.  What  had  those 
weeks  of  agony  meant  to  her? 

She  had  begged  his  mercy — and  then  he  had  used  her 
vilely. 

She  had  wept  at  his  feet — and  he  had  spurned  her,  laugh- 
ing at  her  prayers  and  scorning  her  protestations  of  inno- 
cence and  love.  And  she  had  loved  him,  he  knew  it  now, 
loved  him  until  the  very  end,  loved  him  even  when  he  had 
struck  her. 

Plainly,  as  on  that  last  night,  he  could  see  the  anguished, 
tear-filled  eyes,  could  hear  the  trembling,  pleading  voice, 
and  a  great  sob  burst  from  him. 

"Allah,  Allah,  most  merciful,"  he  prayed,  " — that  I  may 
get  to  her  in  time — that  I  may  be  able  to  atone " 

To  wait  longer  was  impossible.  The  horses  would  have 
to  go  on  if  they  rode  them  to  their  death.  He  flung  round 
with  a  sudden  shout  that  sent  the  men  scrambling  to  their 
feet. 

And  before  he  reached  them  the  tracker  swung  past, 
mounted  again  for  the  risen  moon  now  showed  the  trail 
clear  almost  as  in  the  daylight. 

Riding  again  it  was  easier  to  endure,  and  the  rapid  move- 
ment, the  thunder  of  hoofs  behind  him,  the  rush  of  the 
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soft  night  air  against  his  face  was  oddly  soothing  and 
brought  him  a  feeling  of  new  hope  and  courage. 

But,  as  hour  succeeded  hour,  and  the  trail  still  stretched 
relentlessly  ahead,  hope  that  had  sustained  him  dwindled, 
and  the  terrible  dread  that,  from  the  first,  had  been  eating 
into  his  heart  became  an  agony  that  made  him  writhe  as 
though  in  physical  pain.  "Too  late!  too  late!"  It  came 
like  a  sigh  in  the  whistling  wind.  And  in  the  whip  of  the 
stinging  sand,  in  the  dull  thud  of  galloping  feet  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  mournful  echo  "too  late,  too  late!" 

Never  before  had  he  driven  the  great  black  stallion  as  he 
was  driving  him  now,  never  before  had  his  sharp  stirrups 
dripped  blood  as  they  were  dripping  now.  Lying  almost 
fiat  on  his  horse's  neck,  the  track  long  since  outstripped 
and  left  behind,  he  rode  with  his  burning,  sand-caked  eyes 
fixed  only  on  the  mingling  hoofprints  that  told  of  a  race 
as  speedy  and  as  precipitate  as  his  own. 

Mile  after  mile,  and  still,  with  stirrup  and  voice,  he  urged 
the  gallant  beast  whose  mighty  limbs  he  could  feel  shivering 
and  trembling  between  his  knees.  And  still  Caryll  and  the 
tribesmen  followed,  strung  out  behind  him,  their  bodies 
bent  low  in  the  saddle,  their  faces  gray  and  ghastly  in  the 
pitiless  light  of  the  early  dawn.  On,  with  only  one  thought. 
On,  till  his  brain  reeled  and  the  heavy  pounding  of  his 
heart  drummed  in  his  ears  like  the  beating  of  a  tom-tom. 
On,  till  a  pinky  flush  crept  over  the  eastern  sky.  On,  over 
ground  that  was  again  undulating.  On,  past  a  low  chain  of 
rocky  hills  that  had  risen  into  view  with  startling  sudden- 
ness and  which  masked  the  trail  that,  following  the  line 
of  the  hills  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  culminating  cliff 
face,  swung  abruptly  to  the  left. 
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At  breakneck  speed  the  Boy  rounded  the  jutting  rock  spur 
in  a  wide,  curving  sweep,  and  then,  with  a  sharp,  sobbing 
breath,  flung  himself  back,  hauling  with  all  his  weight  at 
the  stallion's  mouth. 

A  village  that  had  been,  sand-swept  and  forlorn,  with 
roofless  huts  and  tumbled  mud-brick  walls,  it  stood  chill  and 
desolate  in  the  cold  half  light,  seemingly  tenantless  and 
deserted.  But  in  the  moment  when  he  had  emerged  from 
behind  the  intervening  rock  the  Boy's  straining  eyes  had 
glimpsed  a  lurking,  watching  figure  that  had  shrunk  quickly 
back  and  disappeared  amongst  the  ruin  of  crumbling  houses, 
and  he  knew  that  the  end  of  the  long  chase  was  here. 

Weariness  fell  from  him,  and  he  was  conscious  only  of 
a  fierce,  pleasurable  excitement  that  dominated  even  the 
fear  that  tortured  him  as  he  waited,  fingering  the  heavy 
revolver  he  had  slipped  from  his  waistcloth,  until  Caryll  and 
the  others  swept  into  sight.  Then,  with  a  ringing  shout,  he 
signaled  them  on,  and  still  a  few  paces  ahead  of  them  bore 
down  upon  the  village. 

And,  yelling  like  the  demons  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
the  tribesmen  tore  after  him,  fighting  for  the  foremost  place 
and  bunching  together  as  they  neared  the  first  little  wind- 
ing, sand-heaped  street. 

At  a  headlong  gallop,  taking  in  his  stride  the  drifts 
of  rubble  lying  across  his  path,  the  big  stallion  shot  up  the 
narrow  alleyway  and  out  into  a  tiny  open  space,  that  once 
had  been  the  market  place,  to  check  in  a  great  slithering 
rush  as  the  Boy  wrenched  him  back  quivering  on  to  his 
haunches  amidst  a  rattling  hail  of  bullets. 

The  shots  came  from  the  dark  entry  of  a  half-demolished 
roofed-in  colonnade,  but  when  the  Boy's  followers  filled  the 
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square  and  an  answering  volley  crashed  out  in  return  the 
firing  ceased  abruptly.  And,  flinging  himself  out  of  the 
saddle,  the  Boy  rushed  for  the  dim  passageway  with  Caryll 
and  the  men  racing  pell-mell  at  his  heels. 

Through  a  maze  of  gloomy,  twisting  turnings  they  sped, 
wondering  at  the  absence  of  sound,  wondering  when  would 
come  the  ambuscade  that  seemed  inevitable,  until  they 
pelted  out  into  the  daylight  again  and  realized  the  reason 
of  the  silence  that  had  been  so  inexplicable. 

Outnumbered,  and  with  little  heart  left  for  an  enter- 
prise that  had  resulted  very  differently  to  their  expectations, 
Von  Lepel's  men,  after  their  first  short  show  of  resistance, 
were  abandoning  their  employer  to  his  fate  and  endeavoring 
to  make  good  their  own  escape  with  what  profit  remained  to 
them,  without  waiting  for  the  final  payment  they  knew 
would  never  be  theirs. 

As  the  Boy  and  his  followers  poured  through  the  broken 
archway  into  a  wide  street  that  gave  on  to  the  open  desert 
they  saw  the  last  of  their  opponents  trembling  into  the 
saddle  to  join  their  comrades  who  were  already  in  full 
flight. 

With  a  muttered  word  the  Boy  waved  on  S'rir  and  a  de- 
tachment of  men  in  pursuit.  But  he  himself  stood  motion- 
less, heedless  of  the  crackle  of  musketry  that  came  from  the 
far  end  of  the  street,  unaware  even  of  Caryll's  nearness  while 
he  stared  fixedly  at  the  doorless  entrance  of  a  house  beside 
which  a  horse,  tethered  to  a  ring  in  the  wall,  was  plunging 
and  snorting  in  a  sweat  of  nervous  terror. 

Then,  with  a  low,  hissing  sound  coming  from  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  almost  imperceptibly  he  began  to  move, 
gliding  slowly  and  stealthily  nearer  to  the  narrow  doorway 
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from  out  of  which  Von  Lepel,  revolver  in  hand,  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  bare-footed,  his  grimy  face  torn  and  bleed- 
ing, was  staring  back  at  him  with  insolent  contempt  that 
masked  a  very  desperation  of  reckless  despair. 

And  in  the  breathless  hush  that  had  fallen  a  mocking 
laugh  rang  out,  and  the  German  spy  lurched  suddenly 
forward.  He  sneered,  and  fired  from  his  hip.  Missing 
his  head  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  the  bullet  tore  a  clean 
hole  through  the  edge  of  the  Boy's  haio  and  found  a  billet 
behind  him  where  a  tribesman  went  down  with  a  queer  little 
coughing  sob. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  and  before  Von  Lepel  could  fire 
again,  the  Boy  leaped  with  a  swift,  lithe  bound  that  was 
like  the  spring  of  a  panther  and,  dashing  the  German's 
revolver  aside,  closed  with  him. 

The  unexpected  attack,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared, 
threw  Von  Lepel  off  his  balance,  and,  thrust  back  against 
the  mud-brick  wall,  straining  vainly  at  the  steely  hands 
about  his  throat  that  were  slowly  crushing  the  life  out  of 
him,  he  knew  that  the  odds  were  against  him  and  that 
trained  gymnast  though  he  was  his  strength  was  unequal  to 
the  force  opposed  to  him;  knew,  too,  that  death  was  coming 
in  a  more  horrible  form  than  he  had  ever  anticipated  and  he 
grew  weak  and  cold  with  a  fear  he  had  never  felt  before. 

Choking  and  writhing,  his  blood-injected  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  he  fought  and  struggled  for  the  life  he 
still  clung  to,  glaring  into  the  set,  merciless  face  that  was 
bending  closer  and  closer  to  his  own  until,  at  last,  sight 
went  from  him,  and  his  twitching  limbs  twisting  in  a  final 
convulsion,  his  face  fell  forward  limply. 

And,  staggering  back,  the  Boy  dropped  the  body  with  a 
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long,  shuddering  sigh  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
dazedly,  not  at  the  dead  man  but  at  his  own  crimson-stained 
fingers.  Then,  with  another  terrible  shudder,  without  even 
glancing  at  the  group  of  interested,  watching  tribesmen  or  at 
Caryll,  who  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  house 
physically  sick  at  the  horrible  sight,  he  stooped  and  passed 
through  the  low  doorway.  He  had  no  compunction  for 
what  he  had  done.  That  he  had  killed  a  man  with  his  bare 
hands,  as  once  his  father  had  before  him,  was  nothing  to  him 
at  the  moment.  His  only  thought  was  for  what  he  would 
find  in  some  inner  recess  of  this  ruined  building. 

Reeling  slightly  as  he  walked,  he  went  with  a  numb  feel- 
ing of  dread  through  a  little  open  courtyard,  through  a 
series  of  roofless  rooms,  stumbling  unseeingly  over  accumu- 
lated piles  of  rubbish  and  debris,  till  he  checked  at  last, 
shivering,  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  apartment  that  stood 
whole  and  complete  amidst  the  general  ruin. 

Instinct  told  him  that  here  was  what  he  had  come  to 
find  and,  for  an  instant,  he  hung  back,  his  clenched  hands 
tightening  until  the  nails  bit  deep  into  his  palms.  Then 
very  slowly  he  crossed  the  threshold  and  halted,  his  eyes 
searching  the  dimness  of  the  squalid,  ill-lit  room. 

And  in  a  far  corner  he  saw  her — not  dead  as  he  had 
feared,  but  calling  on  death  in  tones  that  were  to  ring  in 
his  ears  for  years.  Crouched  half  naked  on  the  ground, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  desperate  struggle,  with  her  un- 
bound hair  streaming  over  her  bare  shoulders,  she  lay 
moaning  and  writhing  in  an  agony,  her  face  hidden  against 
the  crumbling  wall. 

And,  scarcely  breathing,  he  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
staring  at  the  broken,  pitiful  little  figure  while,  one  by  one, 
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the  boyish  lines  of  his  face  were  wiped  out  for  ever;  and 
his  features  grew  set  and  terrible. 

"Yasmin!"  The  hoarse  cry  broke  from  him  like  the  cry 
of  a  soul  in  hell,  and,  with  a  wild  scream,  she  sprang  up. 

^^LORDT  Her  slender  arms  outflung  in  eager  welcome 
she  fled  across  the  room.  But  as  she  reached  him  the  joy 
in  her  eyes  changed  suddenly  to  a  look  of  fear,  and  she 
shrank  back,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

With  a  choking  sob  she  fell  at  his  feet,  groveling  on  the 
sand-strewn  floor. 

"Kill  me,  kill  me,"  she  wailed. 

A  strange  mist  floated  before  his  eyes,  blurring  his 
sight,  and  around  his  throbbing  temples  he  felt  a  terrible 
pressure  as  if  a  band  of  iron  was  slowly  crushing  into  his 
brain. 

Kill  her — and  then  himself.  Was  it  not  all  that  was  left 
to  him!  Fighting  against  the  icy  coldness  that  was  creeping 
over  his  rigid  limbs  holding  him  immovable,  fumblingly  his 
hand  went  to  the  revolver  he  had  thrust  back  into  his  belt. 

But  as  his  fingers  closed  stiffly  over  the  butt  of  the  heavy 
weapon  he  started  violently,  and  a  dreadful  spasm  convulsed 
his  face.  Kill  her — to  lose  her  also  in  that  other  unknown 
world  where  her  innocent  spirit  would  range  far  beyond  his 
sin-soiled  soul!     And  for  what  was  he  going  to  kill  her? 

Was  that  all  his  love  was  worth?  With  a  groan  that 
almost  seemed  to  burst  his  heart  he  flung  the  revolver  from 
him  and  swept  her  into  his  arms,  crushing  her  to  him  with 
passionate  strength. 

"Yasmin,  Yasmin,  forgive  .  .  ." 

Half-fainting  she  lay  in  his  close  embrace,  till,  at  last,  the 
long,  wet  lashes  that  were  like  a  dusky  silken  fringe  on  her 
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soft  cheek  fluttered  under  his  burning  kisses  and  slowly  the 
tear-filled  eyes  that  held  only  love  and  trust  opened  to 
meet  his. 

"What  am  /,  to  forgive?"  she  murmured,  humbly.  "Am  I 
not  thine,  to  do  with  as  thou  wilt?" 

Then,  timidly,  one  tiny,  henna-stained  hand  stole  up  to 
clasp  his  neck.  "Lord,  lord,  if  thou  couldst  know  how  I 
love  thee — how  I  have  longed  for  thy  love.  And  thou  dost 
believe  at  last?  Thou  knowest  now  that  I  did  not  betray 
thee?" 

His  face  went  down  on  the  tangle  of  dark  hair  lying 
against  his  breast.  "I  know,  I  know,"  he  answered, 
brokenly.  "May  Allah  forgive  me  as  thou  hast  forgiven — 
Yasmin,  my  love — Yasmin." 
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